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PREFACE. 



The following pages may be viewed under two as- 
pects : first, as an inquiry after the original settle- 
ment of the Asiatic Arians, and the early adventures 
of the Indo-Arians ; secondly, as an investigation 
of their ancient legends, traditions, and inatitutiona 
in the light of corroborative evidences of Sacred, his- 
tory i*nd of some of the fundamental principles of 
Christian Doctrine. The first view presents a histo- 
rical aspect, the second theological ; and they are the 
two main divisions of the essay now submitted to tho 
public. 

The author will not be surprised if both divisions 
of bis work be cbai^ed with novelty in an invidi- 
ous sense. Hia plea rests on the evidence adduced, 
and it is only just to add that in whatever he has said 
he speaks under correction. Candid criticism will 
be most welcome to him from whatever qiiarter it 
may come. He has no other object in an enterprize 
which has cost time and labour tban the investigatiott 
of Truth. Since this work was committed to the press, 
he baa heard of the discovery at Cashmere of a valu- 
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able manuscript of the Rig Veda by a diatinguiahod 
German Professor. The author looks forward with 
fresh interest to its publication. _ 

Most of the points, now submittedj had occupied the 
author's attention for years. They had been tenta- 
tively discussed in lectures, addresses, and articles in 
magazines and periodicals, and now, in the afternoon 
of life, he feels it a duty imposed by his very profes- 
sion to present them in an embodied form. This is 
his only apology for appearing in print on this occa- 
sion. 

'- It will be seen that in the first part of the work an 
atteinpt has been made to point out coincidences and 
relations between the Rig Veda and the Assyrian 
Inscriptions, the two great repositories of ancient 
Asiatic ideas and traditions, opened almost simultane- 
ously by European industry and ingenuity within the 
last forty years. The author owes it to his readers to 
explain the grounds on which this novel attempt has 
been ventured on. 

No term in the Rig Veda seems to have puzzled 
students, translators, and commentators more than 
the word "asura." The modern idea denoted by 
the term is that of an ogre and a demon. The idea 
is annually embodied in the person of the Mahishamra 
among the figures worshipped at the Durga Puja. 
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He appears there as the fiercest of the goddess's ene- 
mies, receiving Ms death wounds at her bands. In 
the Rig Veda, however, the gods themselves are, all of 
them, termed and accosted as aauraa, and one of them, 
introduced at the moment as the Creator of the 
Universe, is called the alUknomng and wise Asura: 
And yet the same Veda elsewhere gives an opposite 
picture of the character indicated by the term, cor- 
responding to the modem ideal of a demon and an 
ogre, and the very same individuals are sometimes 
represented as aiuras, and again lauded as destroyers 
of asur(ts. 

. The commentator Sayanicharia felt no difficulty 
in interpreting the term, where it occurred in the de- 
moniacal sense. In truth, it required no elaborate 
interpretation there. In that sense the word would 
be familiar even to a child. But the commentator's 
ingenuity was severely taxed when he had to inter- 
pret '* asura" as a term applicable to the gods. He 
had to fabricate novel derivations and etymologies, 
too often revolting to common sense. In one case 
*' Agni" was found burdened with the title " Asura," 
(^^» a patronymic £rom Asura) and the commentator,, 
deriving it fi:om Asura, interpreted it as a destroyer of 
asuraa, the relation, he said, was in that place that 
of a destroyer and his victim ! The grammatical logic, 
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here propounded, might have justified the application 
of ihe saxname *' Bonapartist" to the hero of Waterloo, 
by whom Napoleon was ruined. 

. Elsewhere, Ag&ii^} the commentator adopted a deri- 
vation of the term (as applicable to gods) which the 
cautious Professor Wilson himself called, " an unusual 
sense of the word," adding, however, "but it would 
scarcely be decorous to call Varuna an Amra"'^ An 
unusual derivation might be excused in the case of an 
extraordinary term, hapax legomenon. But " asura*' is 
is a term constantly to be found in the Rig Veda^ 
and oftener in a divine than a diabolical sense. Hero 
then was the di£&culty. Unless we allowed the in- 
terpretation of the Rig Veda to receive light from 
sources outside the limits of India, we must accept an 
unpleasant position between the two horns of a dilem- 
ma. We must either submit to imnatural derivations 
and unusual interpretations as a rule, or confound 
the Indo-Arian gods with the Indo-Arian demons. 
. For himself, the author fails to understand why 
scholars who had themselves broached or admitted the 
foreign origin of Indo-Arians, on the other side of the 
Indus, should be shy of allowing Indo-Arian docu- 
ments or legends to be interpreted with trans-Indus 

* Wileon's translation of tlie Big Yeda, vol. i. p. 64. 
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HgHt. Would it have been fair criticiam in England 
to restrict the interpretation of an old Anglo<Sazon 
document to ideals purely Druidicid and insular, to the 
jealous exclusion of all light from the continent of Eu- 
rope ? In the case of the word Asura, we find that 
Varuna, held for the moment as the &amer of the hea- 
vens and earth, is called " the all-knowing Asura." Is 
it fair criticism to fall back on " the unusual sense of 
the word" suggested by S&yana to the exclusion of 
the obvious inference that the title appears as a trans- 
lation of the Iranian term " Ahura- Mazda," applied 
to the Supreme Being, with which Indo-Arians must 
have been familiar before they crossed the Indus ? 
The interpretation of the Iranian title is, according to 
Parsee doctors, " the wise Lord."* This itself sup- 
plies a clue to the meaning of Asura as generally 
applied to the gods in the Rig Veda. And in the case 
of Agni, the patronymic " Asura" was obviously ow- 
ing to his being so called ( Ahurine) in the Zend Avesta, 
as the son of Ahura Mazda. The Rig Veda itself 
seems to recognize this filiation by representing Agni 
as the son of Power. 

But this is only a solution of a part of the problem. 
The same term is again used in an opposite sense. 

* Seep. 116 (■»/*■»■ 
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And this reflection suggested the question of the origin 
of the Iranian word " ahura" for hrd. " Assur" is often 
fonnd in the Holy Scriptures in the ethnical sense 
of Assyrian. ' Here the author was led to consult the 
Cuneiforin inscriptions for confirmation of that -idea. 
The Inscriptions fiiUy explained the difficulty. "A&- 
Bur" or " Asur" was there found both as an ethnic term, 
expressive of the Assyrian nation and country, and also 
asatermof dignity and sanctity applicable to princes 
and gods. On the one hand it was used as a term of dis- 
tinction for kings, generals,and towns/ and on the other 
it was the title of the " great deities." It was in the 
first ethnic sense that the Rig Veda execrated it aa 
the title of a hated nation after the Arian settlement 
in India, but in the second sense of dignity and sancr 
tity both Iranians and Indo-Arians had of old alike 

* Many kings and chief ofiQcers had the term "Assor" prefixed 
01 affixed to their names as a symbol of dignity. In the list of 
kings given at the end of Mr. Qeoige Smith's Atgyrian diteoperitt 
(p. 445) there are numbers of nameewith that prefix or affix, 
such as AsBnr-Zakiresir, Niuip-tugul-assuri, Assiir-nadin-ahi, As- 
suT-nirari, Assur-bel-nisinu, &c. TiglathpUeaer II. says of an 
officer, " Sfy general Assur- dain-ani." Also ; " A palace, a seat 
of my royalty within it I placed, Kar-Assur its name I called." 
Again, " In Ulluba, a city I built; Assur-basa its name I called. 
Smith's Aayrian discaveria,-p^. 267, 271, 272. The last mentioned 
name is a curious lioguistic proof of relations between Assyrians and 
Indo-Arians. It is a pure SauEcrit term.— Assur-basa (WT^ IT?) 
the residence of Amrat. 
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attached it to their respective deitiesj though the 
Indians afterwards gradually dropped its use in the 
sacred sense, and applied it exclusively to the 
abhorrent idea of ungodly ogres and demons. The 
Itig Veda as their earliest record continues a witness 
of both senses, but the later Yedas and all subsequent 
tastras give exclusively the odious sense of evil 
spirits, hostile to gods and Brahmins, and inimical 
to their long-cherished institution of Sacrificial cere- 
monies. 

The light thus thrown on the solution of a long 
debated question stimulated the author to make fur-, 
ther inquiry into the Cuneiform records of Assyria. 
If the " Asuras" were Assyrians, then some further 
Hght might naturally be expected &om the same 
Source on events with which Asuras' were connected. 
The suggestion received curious confirmation from 
" Sanda," long known in Indian tradition as the ^vru 
of Asuras. The Rig Veda recogniaes the same name 
in a sense which might be applicable to a guru as 
well as a god. Now Sauda is found to have been an 
Assyrian god, or the man-bull. And Sanda in Sans- 
crit also means a bull.* 
- The Cuneiform Inscriptions, again, disclosed ano- 

• See p. 75, mfra. 
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ther name Anu, aa amoDg the gods of As83rria. 
Ann is also found as a Vedic character, whom a Pour- 
anic Legend describes as the parent of Mlecchas or 
aliens. We also find the A'navas, sons or followers of 
Anu, engaged in action with other characters that 
are referable to Assyrian regions. These facts raised 
a presumption that the Anu of the Veda was identical 
with the Anu of the Inscriptions. This remark is 
applicable to another individual named " Turvasu," 
a brother of Anu. Indian records styled him the 
father of " Yavanas," who were also aliens from 
Brahminical society. The Inscriptions supply us 
with a king Tubusu' and a town Tarvazu.* 

The story of the Asura Vritra slaiu by India is 
a further link which connects Assyrian with Indian 
legends. In the Rig Veda that arch enemy of the 
Arians is identified with the Serpent Ahi and styled a 
D^sa (destroyer). Vritra seems therefore identical 
with " the snake Dahaka" of the Zend Ayesta. And 
it was in Bawri (Babylon) that " the snake Dahaka," 
alias Vritra, appears before Ardvi-sura (a sacred 
character of the Zend Aresta) and asks as a boon 
that he might destroy the whole of Ariana. Vritra 
was therefore an Assyrian combatant, by over- 
throwing whom Indra entitled himself to the thanks 

* See p. 73 infra, * Smith's Assyrian Discoveries, p. 255. 
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of the Iranians (who worshipped him as Verethra- 
ghna) as well as of the IndD'AriaQs. 

The author must here acknowledge and correct a 
mistake incautiously committed in the Introductory 
Essay prefixed to his edition of a small portion of the 
Big Veda published a few months ago. Adverting 
to " Kuataspi" of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, as pos- 
sibly the same character as the Yistaspa of the Zend 
Avesta and Ishtaswa of the Rig Veda, he took Kus- 
taspi to be a contemporary of Tiglath-pileser I. This 
was a mistake. The name of Kustaspi occurs in the 
Inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser II. The synchronism 
attempted to be made out between the senior Tiglath- 
pileser and the Rig Yeda does of course lose its 
ground as far as it was based on the error now 
corrected. But the synchronism itself does not abso- 
lutely fail. Its second ground founded on the story 
of " Sambara the son Kulitara" remains firm. 

Nor is the theory of Zoroasterian teaching, having 
proceeded from Assyria, nullified by the failure of the 
ground about Kustaspi of the Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
It is expressly said in the Zend Avesta that Ardisura 
received in Bawri or Babylon the supplications of both 
friends and foes, complying with the former but reject- 
ing the latter. And the very name Akura Mazda was 
derived from " Asur", the Assyrian term for god or lord. 
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With reference to the theological jMirt of the 
book, the author is content to leave it to apeak 
for itself. He has hitherto abstained from a hor- 
tatory tone, A clergyman may be excused for one 
word of advice on taking leare of his readers. The 
Vedas persistently proclaim a mysterious fiict — the 
Lord of the creation offered himself a sacrifice for the 
Benefit of gods ^ or those who were once mortal, such as 
■we are, but had since been promoted to celestial 
regions. The same Lord, " the giver of self," also 
initiated the rites of Sacrifice, which is a "reflection" 
of Himself. Can the intelligent Hindu, so acute, so 
quick in all other respects, fall to see how the most 
ancient and revered of bis national records thus ac- 
knowledge and bear testimony to the fundamental 
principles of the Faith of which the Sovereign of the 
empire is herself by her royal title " the Defender?" 
Is it too much to say that where the persuasions 
of our primitive ancestors thus concur with the rudi- 
ments of that Faith, piety to God, and loyalty to the 
Crown, allegiance to Truth, and Reverence for our 
Fathers, all combine to stimulate inquiry into the mys- 
tery suggested by the self-sacrifice of Prajapati, "whoro 
shadow, whose death is immortality itself?" 
Ballygunge, 15th December, 1875. 
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THE ARIAN WITNESS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The Christian scheme of salvation is thus epitomized 
by St. Paul: "'Now therefore ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow- citizens with the saints, and 
of the household of GroJ ; and are built upon the found- 
ation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner stone." (Ephee. ii. 19, 20). 
This household is a " kingdom," and it ia a " king- 
dom prepared from the foundation of the world." 
(Matthew xxv. 34). It has also a roll or register in 
which all its- members are noted down, the roll being 
otherwise called " the book of life of the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world." (Rev. xiii. 8). 
And this discloses that inscrutable ruling of our Crea- 
tor and Supreme Governor that " without shedding of 
blood is no remission." (Heb. ix. 23.) 

This rule or law is above human logic. Into the 
policy of Heavenly jurisprudence, it would be a pre- 
sumption to pry. The finite can never grasp the In- 
finite, or examine it like a herry in the hand} Once 
satisfied, that it is God's will and God's decree, and 

' T^rnw^ An ladian idiom. 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

that it meets a human dlfficalty and solves a spiritual 
problem, man's duty is to accept the solution. 

To inquire into ihefact of His decree and His decla- 
ration is only the exercise of a prerogative, which has 
been vested in the human mind by the Author of our 
being. It is both a privilege and a duty, to examine 
the evidence of the fact, but the fact being found, and 
the decree being authenticated, that " the Lokd has 
laid on him the iniquity of us all," and that " with his 
stripes we are healed," we must remember that a 
decree is intendedfor obedience and guidance, not for 
wrangling and disputation. 

Such is the Christian scheme. It has for its corner- 
stone the Sacrifice of the Lamb slain from the found- 
ation of the world. It involves the inscrutable law of 
Infinite Wisdom and Heavenly Counsel that without 
shedding of blood there is no remission. It was 
available for human salvation from the moment that 
it had become necessary for it. The principles of 
Adam's religion, in the primitive age, were thus the 
same as ours, now in the fulness of time. Befer- 
ence was made to it on the Fall of our first parents, 
and the introduction of sin. The seed of the woman 
(Gen. iii. 15) was no other than the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world. His sacrifice, though 
accomplished in time, was commemorated and typified 
from the beginning. The primeval institution of Sa- 
crifices is evident from the practice of Abel, who " by 
faith ofiered a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by 
which he obtained witness that he was righteous, God 
testifying of his gifts : and by it, he, being dead, yet 
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ISTKODUCTIOW. 



speaketh." (Heb. xi. 4). The same was again typi- 
fied in the offerings which Noah presented on the altar 
he had builded, and they met with the same result of 
God's acceptance, for we are told, " the Lord smelt a 
sweet savour" (Gen. riii. 21). The identical prac- 
tice under a similar persuasion we notice in the time 
of Job, who offered burnt-offerings " continually," say- 
ing, " It may be that my sons have sinned and cursed 
God in their hearts." (Job i. 6). These are indis- 
putable facts. They manifest the way in which pious 
souls betook themselves to " the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world."^ They indicate 
the hopes which inspired those " that looked for re- 
demption in Israel."^ 

We may fairly presume from these recorded instances 
of Abel's, Noah's, and Job's offerings that they were 
consequent on the institution of such sacrifices from 
the beginning under divine direction, at once comme< 
morative, and prefigurative, of the great Sacrifice of 
" the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world." 
Noah was not many generations distant from Adam, 
and he could have introduced and kept up in the post- 
diluvian world what he knew to have been ordained 
before the deluge. Speaking now from the Christian 
point of view, we can reasonably conclude that the 
sacrifices, acceptably offered by the patriarchs we have 
named, were typical of the Great Sacrifice accom- 
plished on Mount Calvary which they foreshadowed. 
For " other foundation can no man lay than that is 
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4 IFTBODDCnON. 

laid, which is Jesus Christ."* Nor is it possible 
"that the blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sins,"" in any age or country. It was, to use 
and adapt a Vedic expression, only a. fore-ahadoioing of 
th4 truly Saving Sacrifice,^ 

Assuming, then, that the offering of Sacrifices was 
a recognized institution from the very days of Noah 
in the post-diluvian world, it might be reasonably 
expected that the practice would not immediately die 
away. If Noah and Joh knew what they were about, 
and performed the offerings with the solemnity of 
religious ceremonies, each would instruct his own 
children and grand children in what he would neces- 
sarily consider as the first and most important duty 
of the human race. The practice would thus be trans- 
mitted to their posterity as a binding divine institu- 
tion. The institution would, doubtless, be maintained 
with the tenacity with which men usually keep up 
practices derived from their immediate superiors and 
forefathers, and never allow any to fall into desuetude 
without valid reasons. They would indeed be cherish- 
ed as heir-looms out of respect for their parents, and 
nothing short of a mental or social revolution could • 
account for their entire extinction. Such a revolution, 
again, might be expected to be a fact aa notorious as 
that which originally caused the initiation of the prac- 
tice which it overturned. 



' 1 Cor. iii, 11. ' Heb. x. 4. 

' 'Wt "T ^^fir Jtm W WTTT fiir^if r Tdndia Makd Brdhmana, 
vol. i, p. 332 «« Biiliotheca Iniica. 
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The institution we are speaking of would as a fact 
be therefore capable of proof or disproof from the his- 
tory of Noah's descendants, by which we mean the 
history of mankind. The perpetuation of the practice 
would be corroborative of the institution and of the 
principles which originated it, while its entire neglect, 
without a valid cause, would tend to damage the pre- 
sumption of its divine origin. If the practice were 
found in vogue among mankind for countless genera- 
tions, and never fallen into oblivion without such a 
counter movement as we have suggested, the fact would 
add no small weight to the reasons for which we have 
presumed its divine original. If, on the contrary, the 
practice were wholly lost sight of after the days of 
Noah, such an abrupt discontinuance must weaken 
those reasons. 

We must here add that it is only the overt acts, the 
offerings and ceremonies, which, if true, we would ex- 
pect to find in the history of mankind. The theology, 
or the doctrine involved, might be insensibly pervert- 
ed, or even die away altogether, through ignorance or 
mental imbecility. In our own country, and before our 
own sight, we find many instances of the maintenance 
of festivals, epochs, and ceremonies, combined with 
total forgetfulness of the principles on which they 
were founded. We find tlie last day of Choitra still 
kept up as a festival, and publicly advertized as a holi- 
day, under the name of the Choit sankr&nti. Probably 
not one in a thousand is aware of the meaning in- 
volved in the term — or of the fact of the sun's entrance 
into Aries, and the consequent contact of the ecliptic 
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and the equator on that day, many centuries ago. 
The precession of the equinox has long antiquated the 
congruity of the festival on the day it is held, but it 
still continues as an inviolate practice, valuable to the 
historian, only as an unerring clue to the date when 
the present Indian Calendar was first formed. 

We find again an era prevailing in Bengal observed 
in all business transactions in the vernacular, and 
respected even in courts of justice. The present is the 
year 1 282 of that era, but there seems to be no authen- 
tic record of the event which initiated it. The era is 
still kept up, though the history of its origin has been 
forgotten. We can only guess that it is the continu- 
ance, on the principle of the Indian Calendar, of the 
Hegira which was probably imposed on Bengal, cen- 
turies ago, by sorae of the earlier Mahometan rulers, 
but the solar principle of the Indian calendar being 
essentially different from the Mahometan lunar prin- 
ciple, the Bengalee san has long ceased to be identical 
with the Hegira, though, perhaps, coincident with it 
at some point in its past course. 

Tradition may keep up a practice or festival invol* 
ving overt acts, but it is not adequate for the perpetu- 
ation of the doctrine or idea which originated the 
practice. The perpetuation of a ceremony by imita- 
ting one's father's practice, patent to the eye, is easier 
than the psychological process of rightly comprehend- 
ing and correctly teaching the dogma or sentiment 
which initiated the ceremony. 

But while ignorance or misconception of the doc- 
trine or event involved in, or supposed t^3 be comrae- 
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morated by, a practice, perpetuated as a visible cere- 
mony, detracts nothing from the corroborative evi- 
dence we have mentioned before, and is therefore no 
disproof of that doctrine, its actual transmission, along 
with the practice, even in a distorted form, adds con- 
siderable strength to that evidence. The institution 
of sacrifices was, as we have already asserted, typical 
of Him who "was once offered to bear the sins of 
many."^ The continued prevalence of the practice 
among the families of men would itself be corroborative 
evidence of the original institution, and there could 
be no detraction from it, even if it appeared anywhere 
that it was maintained in ignorance of the doctrine it 
was intended to commemorate. For people might 
have perpetuated the visible ceremony without com- 
prehending its psychological cause. But if we find 
in any place that, along with the perpetuation of the 
practice, there was a traditional teaching that the cere- 
mony had the mysterious power of abolishing sin and 
depriving death of its terrors, the fact would add still 
greater force to our argument, 

With these preliminary observations I now proceed 
to state the object aimed at in this Essay. It is, to 
borrow an expression from Milton : 

" That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways o£ Qod to men." 
Men have not been wanting, to assail, as far as 
they could, the integrity of God's Truth, and es- 

1 Heb. iz. 28. 
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pecially that portion of it, which is indeed its chief 
comer-stone, the Sacrifice of the Lamb of God which 
takeih away the sin of the world. Their weapons of ag- 
gression have only been " theories, imperfect in their 
parts, and too often with hasty generalizations, but 
those settled repulta in which the body of philosophers 
agree," far from contradicting Scripture, " often con- 
firm and illustrate the statements of the Inspired 
Volume."* The direct evidences, on which all teach-, 
ing of God's Revelation rests, are in themselves quite 
sufficient for giving an intelligent " reason for the 
faith" that is in us, as against high-sounding cavils. 
The palpable and unmiatakeable tendency of infidelity, 
especially in a mixed community such as is found in 
India, to overturn the moral basis on which society is 
founded, and by virtue whereof it maintains its sacred 
institutions for the public weal, is also sufficient in 
itself to serve as a beacon and warning, which can 
only endear the doctrine of the Cross to all lovers of 
purity and order, and impel them to cling to their 
" Rock" of defence with greater tenacity than ever 
before. It ia to corroborate the above evidence, and 
to strengthen the preventive force of the above bea- 
con, that the present work is undertaken. 

We shall not anticipate our " Arian Witness" here, 
but we shall give a brief abstract of what we expect 
him to say when produced before the bar of a Truth-' 
loving conscience. "While we look for many things in 
his evidence calculated to moderate the infidelity of 

■ Pratt's Scripture and ScieDce not at variance, p. 371. 
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the times, generally, hi8 voice will be entitled to 
especial deference among those in our own country 
who profess a religious veneration for antiquity and the 
oldpettkSf and make a parade of their Sanafan Dharma. 
He will depose to the non-esistence of caste in the 
primitive state of Brahminism, when the very idea of 
the present religious or social distinctions would have 
been stigmatized as revolutionary — as a sort of "nova 
res." He will tell us that the " Lord, or rather the 
Preserver, of the Creation"* offered himself a Sacrifice 
for the welfare of souls, that were bom as " mortals," 
but had attained to immortality in heaven by religious 
exercises duly performed on the earth, somewhat corre- 
sponding to our idea of " the spirits of just men made 
perfect.'"" We shall hear from him that " Sacrifice" 
was the authorized means for the remission of sins — 
that it was the way by which " Devas," who were 
originally but " men," had passed to celestial bliss, 
and that it still continues the beaten tracfe: for the 
same goal. The idea of the seed of the woman bruis- 
ing the serpent's head was also known to him with 
more or less of distinctness. He knew of " the great 
Dragon" "that old serpent, called the Devil and 
Satan"" whose subjugation and destruction has always 
been the great struggle of life with God-fearing men. 
He will strikingly confirm the Mosaic account of the 
Creation, and will likewise speak of various traditions 

* ^RIT^Rt Sayana almost invariably derives ifrT from <n (o pre- 
ierv«, and interprets it accordingly. 
'" Heb. xii. 23. 
** Rev. xii, 9. 

2 
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10 INTEODUCTION. 

tending to corroborate acme of the very points in 
Sacred history on which men in modern times have 
most frequently made shipwreck of their faith. 

We look to our Witness also for the disproof of an 
idea often broached against Hindoo Christians that 
they are rebels against the mndtana dharma of the coun- 
try, and apostates from the faith that has animated the 
Hindoo mind, and the rule of life that has governed 
Hindoo practice, from time immemorial. This essay 
aspires likewise to the patriotic honor of proving 
that while all Hindoos who have been instructed in 
Western literature, science, and history have departed 
from the faith derived from their immediate forefathers, 
Hindoo Christians can alone have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the fundamental principles of the G-ospel 
were recognized, and acknowledged, both in theory and 
practice, by their primitive ancestors, the Brahmini- 
cal Arians of India, and that if the authors of the 
Vedas could by any possibility now return to the 
world, they would at once recognize the Indian Chris- 
tians, far more complacently as their own descendants, 
than any other body of educated natives. It may indeed 
be confidently asserted that such of our countrymen as 
have imbibed, along with the history and science of 
Europe, the sentiments of western infidelity, can, from 
the ancient Arian point of view, be described in no 
better light than those who were stigmatized in olden 
days as revilera of the Vedas, ^^ neglectera of sacri- 

■' ^<,r*l'<^4l- So Manu calls contemners of the Teda. tt must 
be remembered that " Veda," as an abstract term, often stands for 
the WorA or Becelation. This will be discussed in the sequel. 
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fices/' and as men of no religion whatsoRver. Resusci- 
tated Rishis (if the idea of the possibility can be con- 
ceived for argument's sake) would find " the orthodox" 
Hindoo himself the greatest foe to the system they 
had bequeathed to their descendants.'* We do not 
say this censoriously. We only speak in self-defeneo, 
becauge we are often singled out and proscribed ae 



" Neglecters or opposers of sacrifice are considered oatlaws and 
traitors, and are classed with persons that do not deserve tlie name 
of men : 

^pqatnraif ^wi^iTfl^^' ■ "^^^ 

Riff Veda, I. 33, 4, 5 viii, ?0. 1 1. 

The Vedaa are full of aucli denuneiationa in nnmerons places, 
'* The learned and highly accomplished author of the Antiquities 
ofOrisEa, deservedly honoured as an authority by all orthodox 
Hindoos, himself remarks : 

" At a time when the rituals of the Vedic worship deluged the 
country with the blood of thousands of anirauls slaughtered irt 
the name of God, the universal benevolence of Saltya appealed to 
the feeling of the people with a force and directness of purpose, 
which proved irresistible. Ko man, who had seen a dozen heads 
of cattle killed by spikes driven into their chests, the uaual mode 
of sacrifice at the time, could for a moment deny the superiority of 
a religion which preached mercy for all created beings, and abso- 
lutely prohibited slaughter of every kind. But the Brahmins were 
not alow in perceiving their weak points ; they soon dropped the 
eacrifices of the Yedas ; inculcated universal love and kindness 
even in the words of their rivals ; &c." — Antiquities of Orism, hj 
Bahoo Sdjendra Ldla Mitra. 
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" outlaws" and rebeU against Brahminiam. If we are 
BO, we seem to be in good company. 

In presenting the corroborative testimony of the 
Arian family to Biblical facts and principles, we shall 
labour in the first place to manifest the competence of 
our witness to speak on those subjects from his fami- 
liarity with the times and places to which they relate. 
We hope to show that from his age and original set- 
tlement, he would natur^llly know something of all 
facts and principles which were likely to be known 
in Palestine and its neighbourhood. 

It will be no argument against us to refer to the 
Arian's want of consistency in his eyidence. We do 
not profess to produce his testimony as that of a 
friendly witness. We do not set him up as a select 
witness for ourselves, remarkable for his consistency 
or harmony of principles. Much less do we attach 
to him any. authority. Our sole argument is, that 
his statements and ideas, whatever they be, may 
have to be accounted for as facts, and that, howso- 
ever they may be accounted for, they will be found 
corroborative of the principles and events which un- 
derlie the gospel dispensation. 
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THE AEIAN WITNESS. 



CHAPTER I. 



TJie original settlement of. the Arians — the Cmpians and 



In presenting our contemplated Arian Evidence, we 
shall follow the well-known Indian method of inquir- 
ing into a Witness's name, pedigree, home, age, and his 
relation to the subject on which his testimpny is pro- 
posed to be recorded. The first four questions in our 
present case, we shall consolidate into one — the ques- 
tion of the Witness's original settlement, which will itself 
involve the discussion of the other points. This will 
probably detain us somewhat longer than ' might be 
anticipated at first sight. Many eminent scholars 
have fixed his primitive seat in the vicinity of the 
Hindoo Kush. With this conclusion we have never 
been satisfied. To us it. seems there is a mixture of 
an ' anachronism and a non-sequitur lurking in Uieir 
argument. The name " Airyana Vaejo" of the Zend 
Avesta they refer to Manu's " Ariavarta." The one, 
according to its own authorized interpreters, is an ««- 
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14 AEIANS, CASPIANS AND KASIAPAS. [CHAP. I. 

geog^pliical place,' the other is definitely placed 
between the Vindhya and Himalayan ranges. But, 
irrespective of the confiision of sites involved in this 
reference, Manu lived more than a thousand years 
after the Arians' entrance into India. He must have 
contemplated his ancestors' Indian residence, when he 
named it " Ariavarta." If he had any idea of their 
emigration from the other side of the Indus, he could 
not have identified the Indian Ariavarta with their 
home in Central Asia. Ariavarta or Ariadesa, is a 
term which was unknown before the age of Manu. 
The Rig Veda is altogether ignorant of it. 

We shall therefore have to re-open the whole ques- 
tion and review every point connected with it. This 
■will necessarily postpone for awhile the principal 
inquiry indicated hy the title we have chosen for 
our work, but we hope this prolonged investigation 



' Btinsen (cited by Bleeck ycA i, p. 9) thus annotates on " Airy- 
ana Vaejo." 

" The name of the first conntry is Airyanem Yaejo. By this is 
to be understood the original Arian home, the paradise of the Ira- 
nians. The ruler of this happy land was King Jima, the renowned 
J'emshid of Iranian legend. Ahura-Mazda and Zarathustra here 
adore the celestial source of wafer, the Ardvf pfirS anahif a (It. 5, 1 7, 
104). Here Zarathustra prays to the Drv&ppS (the patroness of 
horses, It. 9, 25) and to Ashi (17, 245) Thus Airyana Vaejo be- 
comes altogether a mythical country, the seat of gode and heroes 
-where there is neither flickness nor death, frost nor heat, as is the 
case in the realm of Jima. In the chapter before us, however, we 
may still discover the historical background." 

"We do not deny there may be a " historical background," but 
this we shall discuss in a future chapter, 
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of the preliminary question will not be irrelerant as 
far as our main object is concerned, and our under- 
taking will perhaps in the end escape the charge of a 
mmiomer. 

Strabo cites Eratosthenes whogives the boundai'ies of 
Ariana to be the river Indus in the East, " the great sea" 
in the South, the Paropamisus and the further moun- 
tain range up to "the Caspian gates" in the North, 
and the same line in the West which separates Parthia 
from Media, Karmania from Paraetacene and Persia. 
Strabo himself, however, appears somewhat indistinct. 
Considering that India, which, long before his time, 
had become the most important of Arian countries, 
was ignored in the East, and that Media which, as we 
shall see afterwards, was the original seat of the Arian 
family, was excluded in the West, the word Ariana 
used by the geographer must have been meant dis-. 
tinctively for Irania or "/ran," though Persiti itself 
seems to have been put out of the enclosure. Aria, 
as noticed by Arrian, was of itself not so extensive, 
and there must have been some confusion in the ter- 
minal lines given. On the whole we believe that the 
Greek geographer intended to give the Iranian terri- 
tory of the time under the name of Ariana. 

The omission of India will not, however, affect the 
present inquiry after the original home of the Arians, 
which must, in any case, have been outside the limits 
of India. The boundaries given by Eratosthenes 
may be regarded as the limits of the Iranian influence, 
as the author conceived it, in his own age. Media 
had probably then ceased to be reckoned Arian, and 
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the immigration to India was evidently unnoticed 
and unthought of by Greek writers. 

Before proceeding further, we feel it right to make 
a few observations suggested by the *' Caspian gates" 
aa among the boundaries oftheAriana of Eratosthenes. 
The Caspii, though living on the borders of Ariana, 
and otherwise an insignificant people, were, however, 
an integral portion of the Arian Family. In their 
primitive state, they could scarcely have been abso- 
lutely an unimportant nation, when they gave the 
name, with almost universal assent, to the groat inland 
sea of Asia. Herodotus groups them twice in the sa- 
trapies of Darius, once with the Pausicse, the Panti- 
mathi, and the Daritse in the eleventh,^ and again 
with the Sacans in the fifteenth.* Some learned 
critics were puzzled at this double grouping, and had 
suspected the correctness of the reading in reference 
to the latter satrapy. The Caspii of the eleventh 
group they had no difficulty in referring to the peo- 
ple after whom the Caspian Sea was Called. Those 
of the fifteenth satrapy, however, they conjectured to 
have been either the Casii or the Caspeiri, albeit 
both were people far too remote from the Persian 
empire, and from the nation with whom they were 
closed in the 15th satrapy, to justify the probability 
of the conjecture. Prof. Rawlinson considers the 
more Eastern Caspii as the original branch of the 
Arian stock, and the Westerns, who had given the 
name to the sea, as a colony from the Easterns. To 
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U3, however, the reverse appears probable, as we shall 
afterwards see in due course. 

That the Caspii were of the Arian stock appears 
from their very name. According to Pott (Etymolo- 
gischeForschungen) that name is *' derived from the 
Old Persian 'u (which ia the Sanskrit m, the Zend ^m, 
and the Greek ts) '* good," and a^pa, a " horse." 
Prof. Rawlinson, who cites the above in a note,* ex- 
presses a doubt whether in such a case a x instead of 
a K should not have been the initial of Caspii. 

A X might doubtless have been reasonably expected 
under the circumstances, for the «, like the Latin c,'is 
most frequently found to correspond to the Sanskrit 
palatial sibilant n ; but examples are not wanting of 
its answering to the dental sibilant w also. The 
word i^p^i is derived from yw>"s for " voice," which in 
Sanskrit is ^ttj ai^d tlie word is often used in the Rig 
Veda in a heraldic sense, as in I. xviii. 1. And the 
Latin, com or con constantly stands for the Sanskrit 
sam or saw,' 

The substitution of a non-aspirated consonant for its 
corresponding aspirate is also frequently noticed among 
dialectic peculiarities in Greek, and therefore the 
absence of the aspirate in the word Caspii cannot viti- 
ate the above etymology. We shall see presently 
that an aspirate was introduced in the name by certain 
parties. 



' Kawlinson's Herod, iii,, p. 447. 

' As computus aai ^vnp eonlactus and ^^nt: 



3 
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A curious story, found in the Rig Veda, gives fur- 
'tljer confirmation to tbe above etymology,- and points 
to a closer connexion of the Caspii with the Indian 
Arians. There is a certain similarity of sound be* 
tween Caspia and Kasiapa, which by a metathesis may 
be considered as identical vocables. There is an 
Indian myth which makes Kasiapa, a progenitor of 
huge noxious animals^, singularly corresponding to 
the classical myth about the Caspian Sea producing 
similar specimens of animal monstrosity. This, how- 
ever, is a single coincidence of myths on which alone 
no historical reliance can be placed. But there is alsa 
an Indian Pauranic legend that Kasiapa was the father 
of tJm sun, and among synonyms of the solar luminary 
is a patronymic signifying a " son of Kasiapa."' 

This patronymic is still used in ceremonial obeisan- 
ces to the sun.' Now the Rig Veda relates an anecdote 
of a king, who was also a/aMcr of the sun, and his name 

• Sajah Eadh ale ant's Sahda Kalpa druma, eummarizes varioas 
legends, and makes Kasiapa father of serpents by his wife Krodha- 
TBsa, of wild beasts by Sarama, of aquatic monsters by Timi, of 
nagaa by Kadru. Diodorus Sieulus attributes a similar prolific 
power to the Caspian Sea. " In that sea are said to be produced 
many serpents of immense size and fishes of all kinds widely differ- 
ing in color from those of our country," xvii. 75. 

ffJr nw,'<ai<<^ Sabda-gaiti-mahornava. 

^tpfoft ^ittS ^nrfw ^vrmt n 

" I make obeisance to the maker oE day, the great luminary, 
brilliant like the Hibiscus, the son ol Kasiapa, the enemy of dark- 
ness, and the destroyer of oU sin." 
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18, according to Pott, etymologically identical with 
Caspa. The Pauranic legend and the Vedic story 
may be fairly supposed to refer to the same individual 
as " father of the sun," and we shall now show how 
this consideration tends to confirm that etymology, and 
to connect Kasiapa with the Caspians. 

The 15th mantra of the Rig Veda, 1. 61, reads thus : 
■•iW 175 .<)<.<j<. i iiiq i iii; T ^^ w^^^isiJ i 

Rosen thus translates it : 

" Illi utique istud compositum eat horuin sacrifieaTi- 
Hum carmen, quod iUe elegit, unus multae opulentiae 
dominus ; Etasam, cum Sdrya, Suasvae filio, dimi- 
cantem, libamina parantem, adjuvit Indras." 

Sayana's commentary on the same is to the follow- 
ing effect : 

" The second hemistich refers to the following 
story. There was a king named Suaswa. He was 
desirous of having a son, and worshipped the sun with 
a view thereto. The sun himself became his son. 
With him a great Rishi named Etasa had a fight. 
That is here spoken of. This Indra, defying the sun 
who was the son of Suaswa, protected the Rishi of 
that name (Etasa), eminent for his libations of the 
soma."' 

The word " Suaswa," the name of the above king, 



ftrfw Jitflf<^i^n 1 ^^ffl*S' wr^i w^^^ i^T^ ^Hisi ^ §r«T- 
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&ther of tlie sun, is compounded of " su," good, and 
*' aswa," horse. The Zend sp is always represented in 
the Sanskrit by sw, as vispa and viawa, and " aspa" itself 
is well known to be synonymous with "aswa." " Su- 
aswa" is therefore equivalent to " Suaspa," and by 
eliminating the u and substituting C for S in Roman- 
izing the name " Suaspa, father of the sun," we get 
" Caspa," or the same that Pott's Etymology gives us. 
If we add to this the legend of Kasiapa already men- 
tioned, the two characters may be fairly identified, and 
we can need no further apology for connecting the 
Caspii, or if we may Arianize the word, the CaspaSf 
with our ancient Bishi Kasiapa. 

We may make bold to add that the Puranas appear 
to identiiy Kasiapa, still more circumstantially, with 
the Vedic character *' Suaspa" or Kaapa. They re- 
late the same story with reference to Kasiapa'" which 

^^' "^ ware-flf^T tm TTTW II 
^qv): ^vqlKiii ySiift^l^^ I 

^I^T'ITfl HKWlf^tJI! ^^ft^irftf ^tWiTT'l.ll 

ftfw: ncwfiii ^nt fwwr «t wmH»n i 

^<,^<HI ^^BT* ^ r»l^*l*>W'li II 
" Then Hari, gratified, spake to Kasiapa, whose taint of sin had 
been purged away : ' Ask a toon.' Hearing these words of his, 
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Sayana relates about Suaepa — Vishnu being only sub- 
stituted for the sun. This story, again, is connected 
with the subjugation of Bali, an " Asura" or Iranian, 
perhaps Assyrian, by means of three strides, thus 
extending Kasiapa's connection to the very neigh- 
bourhood ofCaspia, where conflicts may be easily 
conceived to have taken place between "the devas," 
who were chiefs of the future emigrants to India, and 
*' the Asuras" i. e. Iranian, or, more probably, Assy- 
rian followers of Ahura Mazda. 

It must be remembered that the Vedic word Bali 
is different from the ordinary Sanskrit " Balin," or 
Bali with a long i. And as the individual, indica- 
ted by it in the Satapatha Brahmana, is called an 
Asura, the mind is involuntarily led to the quarter 
where both those vocables are found like household 



Kasiapa, eon of Mariclii, replied : Sinless lord, become the eon of 
Aditi and myself. Slayer of the Asuraa, hecome the younger bro- 
ther of Indra." Samayatia {Muir's Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv, p. 116, 

(Visbnu eays to Narada) '' The great Asura Bali, the strong son 
of Virochana, shall be indestructible by all beings, including gods, 
Asuras, and Basaeas. He shall oiist Sakra (Indra) from his king- 
dom. When the three worlds have been taken by Bali, and tho 
lord of Sachi (Indra) has been put to flight, I shall be born as the 
twelve Aditya^, the son of Kasiapa and Aditi." Mahihharata Si'm- 
tiparva. 

" So when the Vaiwasvata manvantara was arrived, Vishnu was 
bora as a dwarf, the son of Aditi and Kasiapa By this great being 
after he had conquered these worlds by three paces,' the three worlds 
were given to Purandara (Indra), their enemy being destroyed." 
■ Vishnu Purana iii. Wilson's translation (Muir'a Sansiiit texts, 

Yol. IT. p. 118), 
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words. Barring: pronouns and particles, no two words 
occur so often in the Cuneiform Inscriptions, _a8 
" Assur biliya," or " Assur bil-ya," Assur my lord,^^ 
" Bili" comes evidently from Bel, which is found in 
the Inscriptions in the varying senses of a i/od^ a ktnff, 
a lord. '* Bali" may be easily compared with either, 
and clearly appears to be an Assyrian prince. 

The " three strides" of Vishnu are noticed in the 
Rig Veda, in language which clearly points to the place 
whence the Arians commenced their migratory march 
to India, perhaps under the guidance of Vishnu him- 
self. The Hymnist deprecates a return to the quarter 
of the world from whence Vishnu made his start with ki$ 
three strides. " May the gods save us," says he, *' from 
that place of the earth from whence Vishnu made his 
start ! Thrice did he take a step."'* 

We thus find that an important branch of the Arian 
stock, noticed in the Vedas, and connected with, if 
not descended from, a patriarch of great Indian cele- 
brity, lived on the south-western coasts of the great 
inland sea of Asia, called after their own name. The 
myth about Kasiapa or Caspa, being father of the sun, 
probably meant nothing more than that he had origina- 
ted or patronized the worship, or peculiar glorification, 
of the solar luminary in Asia. Perhaps this was also 
the secret of the Indian solar dynasty of yore. 

*' Norm's Assyrian Dictionary pp. 20, 40, 45, 85, 95, 96, 138, 
151, 154, 301, 424, 541, 589, 620, 69S, 703. 

" vvi ^ ^^g m iSi fti^f^^wfi I Bfti^r: wirarnfM: ii 

Eig Vedal. 1,22. 
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There is iu the book of Ezra a curious reference to 
the place *' Casiphia," which the Vulgate and the 
Syriae versions had evidently identified with Caspia, 
each reading it Chasphia. " And I gathered them to- 
gether to the river that runneth to Ahava ; and there 
abode we in tents three days: ... And I sent them 
with commandment unto Iddo, the chief at the place 
Casiphia, and I told them what they should say unto 
Iddo, and to his brethren the Nethinims, at the place 
Casiphia, that they should bring unto us ministers for 
the house of our God." (Ezra viii. 15, 17.) 

Many eminent authors have followed the same iden- 
tification, but later scholars of equal or even greater 
weight have rejected that idea, because Caspia is not 
in the direct route from Babylon to Jerusalem. They 
have not, however, found any other place or river cor- 
responding to those mentioned in Ezra. We do not 
know whether Ahava can be the same as the river 
Azaba of the Cuneiform inscriptions. [Norris p. 22.) 

The argument for rejecting the identification sug- 
gested by the Vulgate and the Syriae versions is (1) 
that Ezra must have taken the direct route from Baby- 
lon to Jerusalem, and (2) that as he had reached 
Ahava in only nine days from Babylon (vii. 9, viii. 
15, 31,) his halting stage must have been too far trom 
Caspia to allow a deputation to have travelled to and 
fro within three days. There is doubtless great force 
in this argument, but we are still not quite satisfied 
that it is conclusive as against the above versions. 

In the first place there is no absolute necessity for 
holding that Ezra went straightway to Jerusalem 
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without any detour for picking up stragglers or per- 
sona who may have, by eluding the vigilance of guards, 
escaped from captivity, to places which might have 
been known to their own countrymen, though of course 
unknown to the officers of Babylon. The time that 
Ezra took in his journey to Jerusalem would probably 
allow such detours. The question of a journey from 
Babylon to Ahava, and of a deputation from thence to 
Caspia and back, within three days, is undoubtedly 
beset with almost insuperable difficulties. Ezra, how* 
ever, was not in want of money and other resources 
for quick journeys, and we are not satisfied that in 
the mouth of a Jew the word Babylon could never 
have a wider sense than the hundred-gated city itself, 
especially as the record of the decree of Cyrus, which 
Artaserxes renewed and which Ezra was going to 
enforce, was " found at Achmetha (Eebatana) in the 
palace that is in the province of the Medes." (Ezra 
vi. 3). A *' province of Babylon" is also mentioned 
in vii. 16. 

But whether Casiphia stood for Caspia or not,, whe- 
ther its situation was nearer to Babylon than to the 
Caspian mountains, it is clear that the Yulgate and the 
Syriac identified it with Caspia, reading it Chasphia. 
This confirms Pott's etymology and supplies the desi- 
deratum of an aspirate felt by Professor Rawlinson. 
Supposing, however, that the identification is wrong, 
and that there was another place called " Casiphia" 
within a moderate distance from Babylon, the word 
thereby assimilates with our Kasiapa still more closely, 
and in either case we find two other expressions in 
the Scriptural narrative corroborative of our view of 
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Arian connexion, south-west of the Caspian. These 
are the original Hehrew words, (1) for " ministers/' 
and (2) for the name of the chief himself, " Iddo." 
They seem to be both connected with Arian vocables. 
The word for " ministers," is musharathim. Radically 
it is " sharath," the " mu" and the " im" being respec- 
tively the verbal prefix, and the plural affix, of the 
Hebrew grammar. Now "sharath" is the same as the 
Zend " zarath" (the initial element in Zoroaster's own 
name), and the Sanskrit "jarata"or "jarita," con- 
stantly used in the sense of a minister of the choral 
service at the Altar." The Septuagint renders Mu- 
sharathim ^Sovras or " singers" for the house of 
God, and the Arabic version, (to use the words of its 
Latin translator) lectores ad domum Dei nostri. The 
Vulgate and the Syriac both render it " ministers." 
And the name for the. chief "Iddo" is a remarkable 
expression here. The name itself, as represented in 
the Roman character, is not uncommon in Hebrew. 
But it is generally spelt with an initial Ain — once 
with a Yod, and once with a Fot? followed hy an Ain — ■ 
and thrice with a terminal Alif}^ In the instance be- 
fore us, however, it is spelt without any Ain or Tod. 

** Professor Mas Muller'a Index to the liig Veda givea the 
following references to passages where " jarita" occurs in tlie Xom. 
Sing, alone, to eay uotlting oi ita other oases and numbers : I. 38, d ; 
46, 12; 63, 2; 165, 14; in. 52,5-, IV. 17,9; V. 36, 3 ; 4; 43, 1 ; 
Vni. 44, 28 ; X. 6, 1 ; 100, 6 ; 1 1 ; 142, 1 , All these we have verified 
for ourselves. 

" 1 Kings iv. 14 ; 1 Chron. vi. 6 ; 2 ChrOD. xxvii. 21 ; Zee. i. 
1, 7; Ezrav. 1 ; vi. 14. 
4 
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Its initial is only an AHf with ft hiruci, representing 
a simple vpoal »', withovit any guttural or semivowel, 
and being exactly equivalent to the Sanskrit i. And 
"Iddo," thus spelt, stands probably for " Indo," on 
the same principle ou which " Hoddu" stands indis- 
putably for "Hondu" (Esther i- I). Now "Indo" ia 
eertaiuly an Arian and a Brahminical name, whethw 
we compare it with "Indu" (moon) or "Indra," in 
which (according to the 8atapath» BrdhmaaaJ the r i& 
gn arUtrarj/ interpolation.^^ " This breath which ia 
in the midst is Indra. He by his might kindled these 
Itreatha in the midst : inasmuch as he kindled them, 
be is the kindler flndhaj^. They call Indha " Indra" 
imperceptibly \j>arokabarn\ : for the gods love that 
which is imperceptible. fDr* Muir's tranalati&n, Sans- 
krii Texti, v«l. iv.,^. 30.) 

"Wo have already seen that the name " Suaswa" 
(Zendice Smtpa or rather Suaspa) etymologically 
corresponds with " Caspa." We must now add that 
tho same character is celebrated in the Khordah- 
Aveata, iu the following terms : " The Fravashi of the 
pure Svaspoi praise w©.'"* And the same vocable is 
tvlso in the Big Veda constantly used as an adjective, 
or attribHtiye, in the sense of connected withy or possessed 
<if good horsee, and applied to gods, Bishis, men, and 
thinga. 



" Bleeclt iii. 97. 
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We often find in ita pages mll-harsed ehariaU, well- 
horsed men, well-horted Indra, well-horsed ftishis, well'- 
horsed Agni.'* We also find pious men praying for well' 
horsed aons.'^ Sonietimes, again, the word ia "Suas* 
wia" correaponding exactly with Oaspia, in the 
same or a similar sense. We hare suaswia wealthy 
suaswia Indra, suaswia hoona.^^ In one place we actually 
have " suaswia sindhu" or Caspia 8ea.^ Sayana makes 
it a " river rich in horses," but the word "sindhu" 
also stands for a aea.^ Its present signification is 



" Big Y. iv. 45 Speaking of the cbftriot of the Aswius, the hymnist 
Baya : Tm: ^^t ^WTI 3t ^f^ I " It is well-horsed and undecaying." 
E. V. 117-2 m Twftnri «»rwT w*t*nw^: ^(% ftn ^nftnirftii 

" The car that is swifter than thought and teell-lurted &c." 

Big Y. i. 84-6 iTf%: WV " No one, ludray ia well- horned V^a 
thee" wf irt! WV 'TTbJ^^ Rig Yeda iv. 42, 6 " Let well-hined herot* 
eager for a fight follow me." 

Rig Y. iv, 29-2 ?r%T W ^ M^W ^nr^Tt " Indra who is well-horted, 
fearless ifeo." R. Y. v. 33. 3 ^fiij ^ ^are ^V " lord Indra, 
well-horted thyself, thou tightenest the reins." 

Rig Y. v, 65-2 ^nr^i " We (Risbis, sons of Atri) being welU 
Jforaed." 

Rig T. iv. 2. 4 ^r^r SIT " Agni, thou being well-horteA, Sfc." 

** Rig Y. vi. 33-1 ^^ 5l »H t *g<H T^rWW^^TO^Rf«^T»rO 
Indra give us such a son " aa, being korted himself, may overoome 
a troop of horses and overthrow all adverse opponents." 

" Big V. ii. 1-5 wnUTflT tPc^ W^ " thou shalt grant well- 
horsed boons." 

" Rig Y. X. 75-8 ?P8T ft^i ttt^ tt^rer " the Saaswa Sindlm &o. 

"Big Y. I. 43-7 WMT Tf^wrf«'Pi^»m^«i«r»nwT^yai T^ 

" When the soma liqnors flow into Indra like waters into the 
sea or canals into a lake &c." 
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almost exclusively a sea or ocean. Its primary mean- 
ing in the Veda is flowiag wafer, and, as it applies to 
a river, because it is a stream, so it is applicable to a 
sea because of its tidal rise under the influence of the 
moon.'* " Suaswa sindha" may therefore stand for 
the Caspian sea, or a river .of the name of Sindon 
which falls into the Caspian.'" 



** Big V. ix. 86-19 %Til.. HiTWT f^^rat " The moon is tlie canae 
of Uie flowing of waters." 

** Thd presence of " Sindicue" and some other maritime places 
bearing similar names beyond the Caspian and on the Euxine has 
been noticed by historians. Bean gives in his Classical Atlas a 
river " Sindone" falling into the Caspian. Its Assyrian inscrip- 
tions also inform ns of a city Hindanu on the banks of the Euphrates, 
Norris's Assyrian Dictionary, pp. S45 and 434. We likewise read of 
a Hayanti, son of Q^abbar, who vaa chief of " Hiadan" near the 
Euphrates. Ibid, p. 417. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



Arians' Original Settlement, Vedic Testimony^ Assyrian 
Inscriptions. 



Proceeding now with our inquiry into the primitive 
seat of the Arian family, the pratna okas as the Rig 
Veda calls it, the first difficulty which stares us in the 
feceis the obscurity in which its early history is enve- 
loped. The Brahmins and the Iranians were for a long 
period the only guardians of Arian honor and dignity 
in Asia. Both were, doubtless, races up to any effort 
requiring intellectual vigour and activity. But History 
or C3hronology had never been a favourite study with 
either. The one considered it undignified to write 
anything but verse and poetry, and the other dis- 
dained to instruct posterity except through the puzzles 
of Cuneiform Inscriptions. History was thus left to the 
tender mercies of Poetry and Sculpture. And each of 
these chroniclers of events had on it shackles, hard to 
be borne, in the discbarge of its office, so far as it re- 
lated to the instruction of posterity. Poetry was 
bound by the dictum which declared its very life to 
consist in "rasa," which means /afowr. Unless facts 
are themselves fiavorous or sensational, the historian- 
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poet muat be between two fires. He must supply both 
truth and flavour, or be must forfeit bie cbaracter for 
the consolidated office. But departures from truth 
cannot be quickly discovered. Like travellers' tales 
they may pass muster for the moment. Even where 
ground is found for suspicion, the process of detec- 
tion is tardy. Want of flavour on the other hand is 
perceived instanter. It is a sensation, and the operation 
follows immediately on the presentation of the object. 
The conviction of the offender becomes simultaneous 
with the commission of the oflFence. The historian- 
poet, like most other men, provides against the evil 
of the moment, and leaves his character for truthful- 
ness to t^e contingencies and chances of the future. 
He seasons a small modicum of truth witii a liberal 
dose of spicy inventions. 

And as to the Cuneiform inscriptions, they can only 
give detached lessons — isolated bits of facts — and these 
again may remain veiled for ages, secure from tbe 
prying looks of posterity, like '* gems of fnirest ray," 
and pearls of the highest value, which repose undis- 
turbed in " the dark unfathomed caves of oceans." 
Posterity's finition of them must be dependent on 
sheer chance or lucky venture. 

To add to the misfortunes of Arehjeology, the Brah- 
mins, as descendants of Arian emigrants, bad from tbe 
beginning so isolated themselves from " Ariana," as to 
have lost all sympathy for their cousins in Asia, in a 
very short space of time. They did indeed for some 
time recc^nize them as quam-hr others, (Bh^atrivyaJ, but 
they soon turned that endearing vocable into a term 
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of reproacb, and it became subsequently a word for 
an enemy.* 

Consanguinity or any ■ connection with Asiatic 
Ariana or Iranians was in the end altogether ignored. 
It is difficult to form a clear conception of the causes 
which induced such an unaccountable estrangement. 
There are no formal records on the subject. Neither 
the Brahmins nor the Iranians have given any con- 
secutive narratives of their quarrel. They had no 
Thucydides on either side to chronicle their differences, 
or to preserve a' record of their eventful conflicts from 
the oblivious effects of time. It is only from glimpses 
of light which incidently shoot forth through the pages 
of the Vedas and the Zend Avesta that we are able to 
form any idea on the subject. Comparing the notes 
of these two sets of authorities, the respective sacred 
books of the two branches of Ajsia's great family, we 
are led to the inference that both parties originally 
recognized the same objects of worship, viz. the Sun, 

' ifnrai This w(u:d literally meaita a quaai-brotber, a etep-brother. 
a bmther-ia-law, or a first coueia, just as pritrivya m^aiis a 
quasi -fathar, an uncle. Tlie folloniog passage shows how this 
word was used in the Vedas : WW ^ ^^ ^1i';ifl(flinwnr*finir*f 
^RE4 miufd ^ ^(Hn wk I Tand^a-mahd-Brahamana vol. i, p. 105. 
The commentator says : \tr^\ 4.I(*J!I4I fflBftlT V^ ^*rT 1^' ^tlir*fW- 

WT ^iS*? 'nwf ^R^ >jr^ n^ ^fjr«Tflfw ^fiim% i^ t I'he 

foUQ^lDg is a consolidated translation of the Tedio verse and its 
commentary. " By this sacrificial hymn the devas had, aforetime, 
overcome the Asurae (Assyrians ?) Therefore whatever other sacri- 
ficer makes worships by means of the same, he also overcomes that 
incaxnation of sin, tke Bbiatrivya, a (quasi- brother} i. e. the memy. 
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Fire and the elements of Nature. What the exact 
import of that worship was we cannot confidently 
declare, but whatever the theological character of their 
adoration might have been, neither condemned the 
other for it — both allowed and practised it. Both also 
theoretically allowed the primitive institution of Sacri- 
fices, though, probably, they differed widely as to the 
mode of conducting them. 

The distinctive feature of the Zoroastrian doctrine 
of two eternal principles of Good and Evil respectively, 
appears in tlie Sacred Records of both. " Ahura- 
mazda," which in the Zend Avesta was often abbre- 
viated into the simple initial " Ahura," and " Anghro 
mainyus," were also acknowledged in the Rig Veda. 
Varuna, to whom the same sort of creative agency is 
attributed which the Vendidad ascribed to " Ormuzd," 
is, in the 24th S6kta of the first Mandal, addressed as 
the eminently wm " Asura" (Zendice Ahura), and An- 
ghro-mainyus, the principle of EvJl, appears in the same 
Hymn under the style of " Nir-riti," which is synony- 
mous with his Zendic appellation. " Nir-riti" literally 
means un-righteous, and is, according td Sayana, equi- 
valent to " P6pa-devatd" or the ddty of sin.^ But 
notwithstanding all these coincidences of faith, it 
appears that the two parties could not agree on the 
mode of conducting their sacrifices. The seceding 
party, which emigrated to India, seems to have been 

' -s^ f^ xm^ ^^^■^^iTC ^iq <r^rn«i?ni i 
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Opposed to the teaching of Zoroaster, as it was main- 
tained bj his successors, and hurled defiance against 
those who contemplated its forcible imposition on 
their belief or practice. 

The seceders were, however, as zealous Fire-worship- 
pers at the time of the separation, as the generaj bulk 
of the Arians whom they left behind in Central Asia, 
and who were subsequently stigmatized by the Maho- 
metans as Gebers and Ataah-parasta. The Vedas 
declare that Fire was as much an object of adoration 
with " modern" Rishis (e. e. probably, the post-immi- 
gration separatists) as with the " ancients" before the 
separation.^ 

Indeed the Iranian and Indian branches vied with 
each other in doing honor to Agni. Both claimed him 
as their own divine herald or convener. The one hon- 
oured him as the son of the supreme Ahura-mazdao,* 
the other as their elected divine herald conversant with all 
things.'^ Both contended also for the monopoly of the 



• ^fir' ^f« ^ftftift% ^wnw I E- V. 1. 1, 2. 

* Tlie ilre, the son of Ahura Mazda, we praise, the pure loi'd 
of purity, Bleeck ii. 22. " Messenger of Ahnra Mazda is Karyo 
Canha," (a name of Fire). Tendidad Farg. xix. 1 12. 

" "We elect Agni, our herald and convener, conversant with all 
things." Eig. Ved. i. 12.1. 

" May he be only ours." i. 1310. 

Agni was also honoured on the one hand by the Eig. Veda as " the 
navel of the earth" snfinlTni sftwi' i. 59-2, and on the other hand 
by the Zend Avesta as " the navel of the Kings." Bieeck iii. 146, 
5 
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Sun as their especial object of adoration.* The same 
rivalry may be inferred with reference to Indra,' whom 
the Iranians also worshipped under the title of Vere- 
thraghna. But the Indian branch, it would seem, 
declined to acknowledge a common guru or spiritual 



" Tho Devas and Asuras were fighting. They were disputing 
ahout Aditya. [Each party claiming this divinity for itself, so the 
commentator explains it.] The devas won him." Taittiriya Brah- 

" The Devas and Asuras disputed ahout Aditya. The Devas 
won him." Tandya Maha Br&kmana, p. 275. 

' Indra is ho well known as the prevailing god of the Vedas 
that we need not cite more than one sentence in which tho authors 
express their desire of monopolizing him. " May he be outs only" 
^W*WW 'i'^W- Eig. Veda i. 7. 10. 

And in the Zend, a whole " Yasht" with 63 paragraphs is de- 
voted to the glorification of Verethraghana. A few sentences will 
iuffice here : " Who among the heavenly Yazatas is the beat armed ? 
Then answered Ahura Mazda, " Yeiethraghna, created by Ahura, 
holy Zarathruatra." 

" YSrSthraghna, created by Ahura, praise wo ; the worker of man- 
hood, the worker of death, the worker of continuance ; who stands 
of himself, averts by himself. To him offered the pure Zarathustra, 
in the mind of YdrSthraghna, in the speech of Y^rSthraghna, Iq 
the act of YSr^thraghna, in the saying of Y^rSthraghna, in the 
answers of Y^rSthraghna. 

" To him gave Y^rgthraghna, created by AhTira, the fountain of 
right, strength of arms, health of the whole body, thriving of the 
whole body and strength of sight as Kard-ma^yd possesses it, who 
is under the water, who in Banha, the far-to-step -over, deep, a 
thousand men (deep), has (each) water drop of the size of a hair 
(always) in mind." Bleeck iii. 106, 
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preceptor. The Brahmins recognized the seniority of 
some " Asura guru" or Iranian preceptor, but they re- 
fused to submit to the doctrine of Zoroaster. 

The seniority which the Indians accorded to the 
preceptors of the Asuras appears from the very second 
verse of the Rig Veda, already cited. " Agni was 
an object of laudation with the ancient Rishia and is 
so with the moderns too." The " ancients" could 
be no other than the pre-emigration sages. Sayaua 
says in his commentary on the passage in question : 
" This Agni was an object of laudation or praise with 
the ancients, namely, with Bhrigu, Augiras, and 
other Risiiis."^ Now Bhrigu was by universal Indian 
tradition reputed the father of Sutra, preceptor of Asu- 
ras^ who was otherwise described by the patronymics 
*' Usana" and " Bhargava," the honorific " Kavi" 
(sage), and the stellar distinction " Venas" — he being 
still held in Indian astronomy as the regent of Venus. 
The Vedic TTsana is doubtless connected with the 
Zendic patriarch " Us," thus noticed in the Ya9na 
XXIX. " This one is known to me here, who alone 
heard our precepts : Zaratbustra, the Holy, he asks 
from Us, Mazda and Asha, assistance for announcing, 
I will make him skilful of speech." (Bleeck ii; p. 84) 
He is called Kavi Usa in the Bahram Yast. It is 
probably he that is also extolled in the Khordah- 
Avesta under the names of U^i-nemo and U^naka. 
" The Fravashi of the pure U9i-nem0 and U^ndka 
praise we" (Bleeck iii. 96). And in the word " Bhar- 
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gara," easily contracted into " Bhargao," we may de- 
tect the first element of the word " Farg-ard," the 
name given to the Chapters of the Vendidad. "Farg'* 
must have the same relation to '* Farg-ard" that 
*' Visp" has to " Visp-erd," and " Farg" may be easily 
identified with *' Bhargao," In the absence, as far as 
we know, of a better derivation of " Fargard," wo 
cannot help referring it to " Bhargao," the " gum" of 
the Aauras. 

But fi-om some cause which we cannot divine at this 
distance of time, the Indian Ariana refused to submit 
to the doctrine of Zoroaster's teachorahip, whioh was 
■ought to be imposed on them, probably by force of 
arms. 

We cannot say with any confidence or precision 
who Zoroaster's patron, bearing the name " Vistaspa" 
in the Zend Avesta, was. It appears that he was a 
zealous promoter of hia prophetical protege's doctrine. 
The Persians identify this Vistaspa (whom they call 
QuBtaspa), the patron of Zoroast^, with Hystaspes, 
the father of king Darius. It is true enough that 
Darius himself spells his father's name " Vishtaspa" 
in the cuneiform inscriptions of Behistan.^ But our 
dlfiSculty in accepting this tradition consists in the 
mention of the same name in the Kig Veda. To 
suppose that the Kig Veda was written after the ago 
of Darius Hystaspes would be preposterous. We are 
therefore driven to the conclusion that the Vistaspa 
of the Zenda Avesta, the promoter of the Zoroaste< 

* BBwlinson'a Herodotus, vol. ij, p. 490. 
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rian doctrine, must have been a more ancient charac- 
ter, different irom the father of Darius. And if Gas. 
taspa be another form of the name of Vistaspa, the 
Assyrian inscriptions wouH favour the idea of a 
more ancient character of that name. We have a 
*' Kustaepi," a chief of Comukha who paid tribute to 
Titfhthpileser.^" This -would be in the 8th century 
before Christ. If such a name there was, some two 
hundred years anterior to Darius, there can be no 
difficulty in supposing the existence of a third person 
of the same name, still more ancient, who might 
correspond with the age of the Rig Vedas, and with 
the character noticed in the Zend Avesta. As a 
promoter of the Zoroasterian doctrine, he would doubt- 
less, after the fashion of Oriental princes, and, even of 
Occidental princes too a few centuries ago, seek to 
impose it on the populace by means of the sword. But 
the seceding Arians hurled defiance at him and refused 
submission. " What can Ishtaswa", said they, " What 
can Ishtarasmi, rulers of the world as they are, do 
against our protecting men ?"" That Ishtaswa was 
the same as the Vistaspa of the Zend Avasta, no one 
will dispute, especially as we learn from Dr. Hyde that 
the name was sometimes written with a ya ( (^«^U»^ ^ 
instead of a toau. 

Whatever the actual points of difference may have 
been, the parties became very much embittered against 
each other. The Brahmins reviled the " Asuras," or 



• Noma' AsBjrian Dictionary, p. 828. 

' fi^filTPB W^fm*^ t t T'l WV ^^iW'i^^i Rig. Vedfti. 123.13. 
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chiefs ofthe Iranians, and the Iranians railed at " the 
devas" or chiefe of the Brahmins. Doubtless the In- 
dian hranch was the most intellectual of the Asiatic 
Arian stock, while those whom the separatists left be- 
hind were, on the other hand, conspicuous for courage 
and physical strength. The Iranians warned their fol- 
lowers against the guerilla warfare of the devas. The 
Indians were always betraying signs of anxiety and , 
panic at the superior strength of their adversaries, 
and were, as ftigitives, longing for a settled"" habitation 
and dwelling. 

The Zend Avesta calls upon its followers to standfast 
to their faith, and beware of sudden attacks from the 
Devas. '* Every one, both men and women, ought 
to-day to choose his creed (between the Devas and the 
Ahura religion). Ye offspring of renowned ancestors, 
awake to agree with us (^. e. to approve of my lore, to 
be delivered to you at this moment)." 

*' You cannot belong to both of them : One of the 
Devas, against whom we are lighting, might overtake 
you, when in deliberation (what faith you are to em- 
brace) whispering you to choose the naught mind."'* 

The Indians, on the other hand, as the Hig Veda 
itself shows, were invoking their chiefs not to leave 
them in the lurch, but join them in thia land of divine 
aacrific^.'^ Indra was especially accosted to abandon 

". Haug's Essays, p. 142, 

" W sn IT^T ^tMrig t^T r»T 'T I Eig. V. i. 12. 10. Ob tliie 
Sayana sajB i^, ^vijafR.^ I 

" thou illanmiating purifier bring the Devas here [to this 
land of the worship of Devaa.]" 
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their "pristine habitation," and come to the multi- 
tude of sacrificers awaiting his commands, and looking 
for his protection, with the same feeling of allegiance 
and affection with which, in former days and in their 
original settlement, they had called .him father.'"* 
Hia followers appear at times to have been somewhat 
uneasy about his jjerseverance and firmness, and. 
offered to provision him themselves. They besought 
him. to give up parley with other people, passing them 
over. They were constantly praying that Agni might 
be able " to conduct the Devaa here," and that Indra, 
as he had killed the Asura Vritra of yore (probably an 
Assyrian character, real or imaginary) for which he 
was honoured in the Zend Avesta as " Verethraghna," 
■would likewise arm himself against all " Vritras," or 
foes of Devas, and overcome their tricks by counter 
strategies. 

iriTOTft?^ f!Rm%siro 's'nsS i ibid I. la. 3. 

Again saye Sayana t;^, ^g^wsr^ i 

" I invite the beloved Narasansa (Firo) to this Baorifice here 
fin this land of the worship of Devas]." 

^ S "j^' fiTIT wS H Eig Yeda I. 30. 9, 

t HT ^TOj ■^art ^rararw! inmrSr i R Y. I. 4, 9. 

vt ^ ^ifir m ^if^ II Ibid I. 4. 3, 

wraftift:»5 Tiift^ <^ ^!«)nmfin;i i ibid I. ii. 7. 

" I call back our heroic man (Indra) from our pristine homo 
whom i. e., thee (0 Indra) in days of yore I used to accost our fa- 
ther and protector." 

" We provision thee, the warrior, in war." 

" Do not parley with others, passing over us. Oome to us." 

" Indra, thou killedst Sushaa, the crafty (Asura) by (counter) 
stratagems." 
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How long the enooantdr lasted, it is impossible to 
say, but it appears that when they settled down , in 
their respective localities of Central Asia and India, 
the Iranians found sufficient occupation in martial 
conflicts with- their immediate neighbours and with 
nations more to the West, while the Brahmins kept 
themselves resolutely within the confines of India, 
and solemnly prohibited even tours and pleasure ex- 
cursions beyond the Indus. Their jealoiisy of any 
further intercourse with their trans-Indus brethren 
was parallel, in history, only with that of Jeroboam 
for any inter-communication between the ten revolted 
tribes and the two that continued &ithfal to the house 
of David. Like the Jews and Samaritans, the Brah:* 
mins and Iranians excluded each other from all social 
relations, so that even a cup of cold water would nei« 
ther be offered nor accepted between themselves. 

The Brahmins were desirous of considering them- 
selves as dead to the Iranians, and the Iranians to 
themselves. Hence they formally recorded nothing 
about the ancient exploits or adventures of their fore- 
fathers in Central Asia. They seem even to have 
abstained from teaching their children the former 
history of their own race, which they were manifestly 
desirous of obliterating from hnman memory. 

But notwithstanding the efforts of the Indian Arians 
to isolate themselves within the well defined and 
almost inaccessible boundaries of their new habitation, 
they could not, as lovers of learning, be so Vandalic as 
to destroy records. Nor could they obliterate, from 
the tablets of their own memory, the hymns and odes 
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which they had delighted to sing and chant as religious 
exercises. True it is, that they were anxious to ignore 
all trans-Indus events, and to put on the appearance 
of" autochthones" in India. But learning and letters 
prove dangerous accompaniments when the ohject is to 
suppress information. You cannot conceal live coals 
within your handkerchief, nor can the refulgence of 
Saraswati be so completely secreted as that no streaks 
of light should at all escape. The Arians had too 
much intellectual activity to drop at once into a state 
of mental stagnation. Nor was the time of a forced 
emigration from one's " pristine home," replete with 
a thousand pleasing associations, favourable for active 
intellects to remain dormant and torpid, or to submit, 
without a struggle or murmur, to a coerced banish- 
ment from the land of their birth. The authors of tho 
Vedas could not under such circumstances cease from 
thinking, cogitating, chanting, and reciting. And 
they would necessarily think, cogitate, chant, and recite 
those things in which they had taken pleasure since 
their infancy. The human mind loves to dwell on 
past ideas, imbibed with a mother's milk. It cannot 
dismiss them summarily. The Indian Arians were 
no exception to this rule. We find accordingly that 
at the very time when their sense of injury was the 
strongest against their brethren in Ariana, when they 
seem to have renounced their allegiance to the re- 
presentatives of Ahura Mazda, they involuntarily gave 
utterance to expressions and ideas, once dear to them, 
which, notwithstanding all efibrts, they could not forget 
or ignore. The word Asura (or Ahura Sanscritized) 
6 
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which became in a very short time a vocable for wicked 
spirits, and was [»-acticaIly identified in India with 
Angbro-Mainyue, espressire of the fulness of evil com- 
bined with lawless strength, still retained a solemn 
reverence which their minds could not renounce by a 
sudden revulsion. They knew that " Asura" did not 
mean an evil spirit, that it was a title of distinction 
corresponding to the idea of a " lord," and applied 
equally to gods and heroes. It was applied to one 
that was lately their common divinity, " AhuraMazda," 
or the great Asura. They were now desirous of pro- 
faning the term against their inmost conviction. 
They knew that the term was connected with their 
own ideas of sanctity and dignity, and that it implied 
nothing unholy or unmanly. And they were spell* 
bound by their own minds. An old writer had given 
the epithet ©f pMlalethes^'' to the human soul. It is a 
lover of truths and although a false tongue will often 
give utterance to an untruth, yet the mind can never 
turn such a traitor to itself, as to think that to be true 
which it knows to be false. And what a man decided- 
ly ihinia to be right and true, .will often escape his 
lips in spite of himself. We find a striking illustra- 
tion of this in the Indian Arian's case. He had been 
driven from home by differences with his Central Asiatic 
brethren. He was under a bitter sense of unmerited 
injury and wrong, suffered at their hands. He had deter- 
mined to cut them altogether, with all their principles, 
ceremonies, and religious terminology. And yet we 

" Simplicius in hia commentary on Aristotle de Anifna. 
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fiad him involuntarily applying to h 'evas and 

leaders, in his exile, the very term of respect and rever- 
ence to whieh he was accustomed in Ariana. Indra, 
his highest object of reverence, is himself invoked aa 
" Asura."'* " Thou, O India, art kkg, do thou and 
all the gods protect men. Do thou, O Asura, save us." 
Varuna also is similarly addressed : " Remaining 
with us, do thou, O illustrious and eminently wise 
Asura, absolve the sins we hare committed."" The 
exiles wished for the protection of Varuna. They 
wished him " to remafln" with them in their new 
habitation, and they involuntarily accosted him with 
the time-honoured title, which they were impelled 
♦o believe would be most acceptable ta him. We also 
find the Maruts, Mitra, Twastri, PrajipatI, Agniy 
VAytt, Saraswati, Pusha, Savitriy Parjania, similarly 
accosted or spokwi of as Asuras."* Mitra and Varuna, 
again, frequently linked in the Veda as £^ods in the 
dual, are also sometimes linked as asuraw.^^ The term 

" WtTTW»?f5^ t^TW^'[.'mWT^H«T»i;.l Rig Veda I. 174-1. 
The term "Asiira" ia also applied to Indra in I. 54. 3, viii. 90i 6, 
I. 55. 4; 96. 11; 99; 2, 12 ; 105^11. 

''Pnwwww: i^'fn TTara»rti% fn^v msif^ ii Rig Veda I. 24, 14. 

Varuna is also called Asura in ii. 27. 10; 28. 7. iv. 53, 1. 

" Tha Moruta are called ABuraain i. 64. 2 Tirastri iiti.lllX3. 
Prajapati in x. 10. 2. Agni in t. 12-1 ; 15. 1 ; 27. 1 Sataavati in 
■rii. 96. I W«^ ^^STW 1 Vayu in v. 42. 1 Poeha in y. 51. U. 
Savitri in t. 49. 2. Parjania in v. 63. 3, 7 ; 83, 6. 

" VT 't fil^w^V Wfmfif^ n W^W^J itfnr l Big Veda viii 
36. 2. 

w f% ^nwravr nr^i m w- f'xsl! mijrwfllfl'nl: i vii. 65, 2. 
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Asura m also solemnly applied to the Creator of the 
Heavens and the earth, and the Supreme Governor of 
all worlds. We have already cited a passage to that 
effect, and we shall add another here still more re- 
markahle. "The all-knowing. Asura estahlished the 
Heavens and fixed the limits of the earth. He sat as 
the supreme Ruler of all worlds. These were the 
works of Varuna."'" Notwithstanding the rider about 
Varuna, the author's mind here was evidently con- 
templating the ZoToastrian divinity Ahura Mazda. 
The "all-knowing Asura" may be considered aa a 
translation of " Ahura Mazda" itself, the last word is 
doubtless the Zend vocable for the Sanscrit " Mahat." 
In the Zend " zota" for Sanscrit " bota," " Azis" for 
" Ahi," " Azem" for " Aham," " zemaka" for " hema- 
ka," " zer" for "hiran," fgoldj, we detect the rule of 
the Sanscrit h being transliterated by z in the Zend. 
And therefore " mazd" is the same as mahat. But the 
same word appears to represent " magus" also, which 

The titles " Asuias among Devaa," " Devas and ABuras," and as 
ini. 131. l.T. 41. 3. " Geteatial Aauras" were like the adjective Asora 
in the sense of etioiig as in t. 12. 1 ; 27. 1, perhaps artistically used 
to break the fall of the term " Asura" from a saersd to a AiahoUcal 

" Eig Teda viii. 42, 1 ^V«n^Wn ft^5^T ^firtStT wftfll^ 

^i^<f)[V ^■^Tlf't ^wfr^'^lTf^^Tr^Wwnft' I Again in x. 177, 1 
the word Asnra is applied to the Supreme Being hy whoat " mdyd" 
or mytterious infiueaee the wue obtain a mental vition of tht tun ae if 
the luminary mere actually within thtir heartt .■ i|firtnii*<a<.^ WURT 
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signifies knowledge and wisdom. " Mazda" accord- 
ingly standa both for greatness and knowledge, and 
Ahura Mazda is aptly represented here by " the all- 
knowing Asura, who sat as the supreme ruler of all 
worlds." 

These considerations tend to prove that the Arian 
ancestors of the Brahmins migrated to India from re- 
gions where Zoroaster's doctrine was the rule of human 
faith. The Vedic hymns we have abeady cited, 
themselves show that the minds of their authors were 
so saturated with the principles of that system, that at 
the very time, and in the very records, in which they 
contemplated -the foundation of another and a different 
body of divinity, ideas and sentiments found utterance, 
positively at variance with their main object. We 
have in the same Veda the sacrificial ministers and 
hymnists themselves called Asuras,'" and the very 
hymnists again invoking the destruction of Asuras.'^'^ 
We have almost all the Vedic gods worshipped, honour- 
ed and prayed unto under that title, and yet we find 
the same gods meditating the slaughter of Asuras, and 
complacently described as having accomplished their 
purpose.** The identical mandala of the Rig Veda 



»' Eig V. i. 108. 6 u^ ninl »it vw^rv trei ^rar^ ft^w i ... 

" TMb soma has been offered by our priests (Asuras)." 
" ii. 80. 4 €^^ T^TTT^T f^ 5*<^«l ^^« fro^ I " Pierce, 

Brihaspatd, vith tliy burning; tbimdeibolt the sons of the Asura 

coveting; the gate." 

•■ X. 63. 4 ?I^^^T^!ira^fl^%T[5Tr ^t" 'TOTfll "I shall 

now recite that principal formula b; which the gods and myself may 

overthrow the Asuras." 
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which attributed the creation of the heavens and earth 
to the *' all'knowing Asura," denied the divinity of 
the Asuraa ; and posted them as impious Rakshasas.** 
The very chief god of the Veda, the hope and refuge 
of the Arian emigrants, Indra himself, is, in numeroua 
hymns, worshipped and accosted as an Asura, and, 
again, in other hymns, is complimented as the " de- 
Btroyer of Vritras, Dasyus, enemies and Asuras," his 
dazzling brilliance being fixed in the air as the solar 
luminary.** This tissue of inconsistencies shows a 
strange mental conflict among the Arians when they 
separated from their brethren in Central Asia. 

One psychological explanation of that mental phe- 

X. 157. 4 ^wni ^^ ^11<l**l'!,l*J^*il ^5W«ftl^^»TM!n I " When the 
gods Fetnmed after slaughtering the Astiraa, then they maintained 
their position as gods." 

■* TiiL 96. 9 ^*|[q«ire[ VHKl ^t^I^i^ m ^TT ^1 naftft^ I 
" Therefore, conBumei of the soma, mow down the unarmed uor 
godly AsnraB by means of thy discns." 

viii. 97. 1 ^ ^ vm WfK W^ ^(^rvp i " Enthroned in heavea 
all the wealth you have got, (you have obtained by killing) the 
Asuras (or mighty Eakshaaaa)" so Sayana interprets it. 

" X. 170, 2 ftuiT^^TBir?!* ^iflwnrfl ^«f*^ ^^ ^wflf^H \ 
^fii^li e'i^i ^^^*IH ^ifinr^ ^ratrr »ii*i'<i ii 

" A great super -excellent light which giveth satisfying food waa 
produced and placed in the npholdor of the firmament (tbe sun) 
vhich was itself indestructible but was the destroyer of foes, thd 
destroyer of Vritra, the exterminator of Dasyus, the destroyer of 
Asuras, the destroyer of enemies." 

vi. 22. 4 ^ MW: f* liqi -^W ftsnrJ ^^:??r tt;»<l5 lSgTlp I 

" Indra, thou destroyer of Asuras, the scourge of thy foes, thou 
that art inToked by many and largely endowed with wealth. What 
share in sacrifice, what food is appropriated to thee." 
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nomenon may, however, be collected from the Vedas 
and the Zend Avesta themselves. Indra had evidently 
left an impression on the Iranian mind, scarcely fainter 
than his stamp on the emigrant Arian. In the Zend 
Avesta, he is at the same time both worshipped as an 
archangel, as tlw beet armed amontf the Fasatas, and also 
condemned as a Deva. He was worshipped as the 
Destroyer of Vritra, and repudiated as a demon. We 
bave already given a concise specimen of the enco- 
miums passed on him in the " Bahram Yasht," compos- 
ed especially in commemoration of the triumphs of 
" Verethraghna," or slayer of Vritra. And yet every 
true Zoroasterian had to protest against him by saying, 
*' I combat Indra." (Bkeck^s Zend Avesta i, 93.) In 
the Indian Scriptures, however, Vritra is himself called 
an Asura, — an ungodly demon, who met at the hands of 
Indra a well-merited destruction. This " Asura" could 
not have been an Iranian chief, opposed exclusively to 
the seceding Arians. Ho must have been a common 
enemy of the whole Arian family of Asia, or both 
branches would not have chanted songs of congratu- 
lation on his death. His title or surname of Asura 
was probably an ethnic designation^ and it naturally 
leads to the inference that he was an Assyrian. 
Conflicts between Assyrians and Arians are conceiv- 
able in themselves, and have actually been recorded 
both in History and the Zend Avesta. An Assyrian 
expedition against Arian regions under Ninus is men- 
tioned by Justin and Diodorus, and the Zend itself 
represents "the snake Dah&ka," asking a boon from 
Ardvi-sura In the region of Bawri (Babylon), that he 
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might desolate " the seven Karesvares" or the whole 
ofAriana. The Rig Veda appears to identify "the 
snake Dahdka" with Vritra, describing him as a 
" snake," and a " DSsa," which is synonymous with 
"Dah6ka," each having the same meaning as the 
" Abaddon" or " Apollyon" of the Apocalypse.* Asura 
itself, as an ethnic appellative, naturally points to 
Assyria. 

Vritra is said to have restrained the waters, and 
Indra to have released the same by destroying him. 
The native commentator S&yana construes it as an 
allegory, expressive of a liberal shower of rain, by 

•• The Aban Tasht says : " To her offered the Snake Dahaka with 
three jaws, in the region of Bavri, a hondred male horees, a 
thousand cows, ten thousand small cattle. Then prayed he her 
for this fiiTor : Grant me, good, most profitable Atdvi-^flra, spot- 
lesH, that I may make the seven Karesvares empty of men." Bleeck 
iii. 34. And the Eig Veda thus describes the fall of Vritra : 



* • • 

^reinSKf^iirqT ^^Treftr^rr «mp »rf^^ »iT^i I Eig Veda I. 

32,2,7, 11. 

" He (Indra) struck the serpent reposing in the mountain. 
Twastri made for him a brilliant thunderbolt. Without feet and 
hands he had challenged Indra, who discharged hie thunderbolt at 
his head like the summit of a mountain. 

Like an impotent person affecting the appearance of a vigorona 
man, he dropped, crippled in many a limb. The waters guarded by 
the Destoyer (Disa), the serpent, had remained shut up like the 
cows by Fanie." 
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the action of thunder and ligJitning on the clouds. 
This would be no explanation, however, of the en- 
comiums lavished on Verethraghna in the Zend 
Avesta, and the frequent doxologies in the Rig Veda 
to the honor and glory of Vritraha. It is possible that 
Vritra might have attempted against an Arian town 
(but foiled by Indra) what Cyrus afterwards success- 
fully accomplished against Babylon, by turning the 
waters of the Euphrates into an artificial channel and 
causing a ford for his army to effect the capture of 
the city. 

But whether the story be a veritable narrative, 
or an allegory, the consentient ideas of the Iranian 
and Indian Arians on the subject become a great fact, 
on which may be fairly based any psychological 
considerations, explanatory of theirnotion of " Ahura" 
or " Asura." Can it be doubted that when the Ariana 
from the plains or table lands of Central Asia gave 
utterance to the word " Ahura" or " Asura," in the 
palmy days of the Assyrian empire, that they would 
thereby mean either a native of Assyria, or a recog- 
nized prince, chief, or noble of that empire ? In other 
words, the vocable " Asura" passing the Arian's lips 
must, at the time and place just mentioned, have stood 
for the identical ideas which the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions disclose. 

Now Asura, we have seen, is found as a household 
word in the Inscriptions. We have already referred to 
some of the numerous places where it occurs in the sense 
of ** Asur, my lord." We shall now add that the dif- 
ferent senses in which the word "Assur"is used in 
7 
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the Inscriptions correspond almost exactly with the 
various senses which it has in the Rig Veda, barring 
only the denunciatory notions, subsequently occasioned 
in India by the schism between the Iranians and 
Indians. 

In the Inscriptions the word iadieates, in the first 
place, a god, a great god, and the king of the gods, 
thus : 

" In honour of Assur, king of gods and of the 
gods of Assyria all of them, in goodness of health 
(and) joy of heart, may tribute much, (and) plenty 
stored, in it for ever accumulate."" 

" In that day I elevated the hearts of tlie great gods, 
of Assur and the sun-god, &C.'"" 

" In honour of Assur (and) Istar, great deities, my 
lords.'"* 

"The power of Assur, of Istar, and of the great 
gods, &c:"° 

" Assur and Istar his prayers shall hear."^* 

" Assur and Istar thy prayers shall hear.'"* 

The use of Asura in this same sense in the Rig 
Veda we have already noticed, and as those divinities 



" ITorris's Assyrian Dictionarj, pp. 405 and 462, " Lia kibid 
Abbuf aat ill u ili Aseur-ki kali-aunu, &c., 

" "Znayonune sams adlnllabbutilitaM Ba Assur u Samas, &c." 
Jbid p. 643. 

** " Ina kibid Assnr Istar ili rabbi bili-a." Ibid, p. 486. 

"* " Danan AsHur Istar Ta ill rabi bUi-ja." Ibid, p. 235. 

** " Asnr va Istar iqribi-«u isimmn." Jbid, p. 192. 

■• " Amir f, n iqtihi-ia „ Ibid, p. 504, 
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had wiTes, so the Aesur diTinities of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions had also theib ladies. 

"Before Ninkit, mother c^the great gods, chosen 
wife of Assur."" 

"Ninkit (?) wife of Bel (?), mother of the great 
gods."" 

"For the sake of the temple of the great 

Malted wife of Assur my Lord.'"* 

" The great goddess wife of Bel."'* 

We cannot readily see why there should hare beea 
some hesitation in translating the two last Inaciiptions 
as ihey stand in the origimtl. In the frn'mer we have 

" bit Ninkit hirte Asut" tke hou^ of Mnkit wife 

of Asur, and in the latta: (albeit marked with a 
query) "Ninkit hirti Bel," Mnkit the wife ttf Bel. 
The hesitation was probably owing to two names- 
be^ng given as husbands c^ Ninkit. But it appears 
"Bel" and*' Asur" were names orsumames of thesame 
divine individual, and therefore we need not blush 
at the idea of an act o£polyandria committed byNinkit. 

We have made numerous refermices to passages 
containing the words " Assur my Lord" in a divine 
sense. We shall h^'O add a few other citations on the 
fflgnificatioD, attached to the t^m, of a prince, a no- 
bleman, and an Assyrian. 

" "Mahar Ninkit ummi ill rabi hirtu nortunti Asaur" JTorru'* 
Afyrian Dktionary, p. 453. 

*' "Ninkit hirti Bel um iti raW." Ibid 454. 

** " Ana vattthut bit Ninkit hitte rabte tkamaiJdi Abut bitfa," 
Ibid SOI. 

'* " Ninkit (?) hirti Bel." Uid p. 146. 
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" The decrees of Asaur, the lord (and) prince, my 
Lord." 

*' The mighty weapona which Assur the lord furn- 
ished me." 

" To the capture of Muzur, Assur the Lord urged 
mo."" 

" Assur" appears almost invariably with a double s 
in the English translation, but it frequently occurs in 
the original with a single horizontal arrow, and is 
Homanized with a single s. Such is the case with the 
passage last cited, notwithstanding the double s in the 
English version. Four more examples, where the 
originals have but one s, will suffice here ; — 

*' Mighty son of Assur-dayan." 

" By the high power of Assur my Lord." 

" Whom Assur to the government of the land 

of Assyria (Mat Asur) vigorously proclaimed him." 

" Hehas subdued the enemies of Assur.'"* 

Assur or Asiur stood also for the Assyrian empire 
and its capital. 

"Who Padi their king, holding the creed and ser- 
vice of Assyria, had expelled," (p. 18). 

" The men of Assyria," (p. 73). 

" Plantations in Assyria I established." (Mat Asur, 
p. 388). 

" Buildings in the extent of all Assyria, I caused 
construct, (ina naphar Asur gahbi Tusarkis, p. 392)." 

" Ibid, pp. 704, 568, 616. " Ana kasad Sluzri Amr biln, &c." 
*' Ibid, pp. 678, 579, 185, "Apia kenu sa ^«Kr-dayan." , "Ina 

emuqi ziratesa A»v/r bili-ya." "Sa .4«ar,,,.ana sspta mat As\>r 

kinis ibbu-su," " Psanqitu gini Atw." 
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The double s was doubtless owing to a dajesh in 
the original Hebrew word " Asshur,"*^ one of the sons 
of Shem, and used to represent Assyria, but the Assy- 
rians themselves as they changed the sh into s, so they 
were not particularly tenacious of the double s either. 
In the Phonetic form, the god " Assur"has commonly 
two horizontal arrows, but it often appears with a 
single arrow representing a single s.*" And we find 
that in the derivatives from the original " Assur," the 
double 3 is altogether dispensed with, as, " asarid" 
eminent, " asariduta" eminence, " asariddan" chie/f 
"asurite" chief, " asarrite" loftt/f " Telasurri" proper 
name of a country.*' 

We may therefore venture to identify the " Assur" 
or ** Asur" of the Cuneiform inscriptions with the 
" Asura" of the Vedas. And this identification may 
account for the seeming inconsistencies in the Vedas 
in using that term in opposite senses. The seceding 
Arians, while still in Central Asia, may have reluctantly 
submitted to the introduction of the vocable " Asura," 
indicating goda and princes, and also honoured their 
own divinities and chiefs, with that title, and yet 
they may have ethnologically looked upon the term 
as hateful. We believe Ahura Mazda himself was so 
called, out of respect, real or pretended, for the para- 
mount power in the palmy days of the Assyrian em- 
pire. One fact seems to be a conclusive proof of this. 

" Gen. X. 22 ; Paalm xixiii. 8. 

" Norria'a Afisjrian Dictionary, p. 56. 

" Ibid, pp. 57, 58. 
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The Zend Afesta says that Vistasp " brought forth 
the firm placed, bound (Law) from the Hunua" 
(Bleeck, iii. p. 93). Now Babylon, or at least a por- 
tion of it, was called Suanna, and the " Hunua" or 
Sunue were probably people inhabiting that place. 
" Dwelling within Suanna (Babylon)" Norria, p. 419, 
" Festivals of Suanna (Babylon)" p. 687. 

And thus Indra may hare been worshipped as a 
divinity under the title of Asiira, and at the same 
time bis exploits in destroying hostile Asuras, whether 
Assyrian or Iranian, may have been celebrated trium- 
phantly in hymns and songs. The ovation accorded 
to the slayer of Vritra, both in the Vodas and the Zend 
Avesta, wasprobably owing to that person having been 
an Assyrian and a common, enemy before the Indian 
immigration. And this appears still more evident 
from the overthrow of that Asura being reckoned as 
among the "ancient" exploits of Indra, previous to the 
Arian settlement in India."** 

As far as our inquiry after the primitive home of 
the Arians, which is indeed the subject of this chapter, 
is concerned, we are thus led to look for it in the 
Westward of Asia — in the direction of " the land of 
Asur," from which was derived one of the most pre- 
vailing terms in the Rig Veda, and which still con- 
tinues to haunt the Indian mind with visions of ogres 
and goblins. It is something to have arrived at the 
origin of this formidable term, which is annually 
symbolized, in the group of figmes representing Durga 

" tiw ^ ^Tf^ ^w^ifjr ^TTT iramfir ?* E. V. I. 32. i.. 
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and her companions, by the grinning ogre, receiving 
his death stroke, under the feet of the giant-killing 
goddess. 

Nor have we been rambliDg like truants, forgetful 
of our business. HVe hare been brought as far as the 
vicinity of Assyria iff quest of the primitive home of 
the Arian family. And yet our rambles are not yet 
done with. We have more evidence from the Rig 
Veda in store throwing still clearer light on what we 
have advanced, and leading to the same direction In 
our detective course. We must now introduce the 
story of SaramA, the Panis, and the cows. 

This is the most striking of all Vedic allusions to 
Centralor rather Western Asian events. Thenarrative 
is thus epitomized by Sayana by way of introduction 
to Rig Veda x. 108:" " The Panis, Aeura officers of 
the Asura Vala, had stolen certain cows belonging to 
Bribaspati, the spiritual preceptor of Indra, and se- 
creted them in a cavwn. Indra, moved by Brihaspa- 
ti, deputed the divine bitch, by name Sarami, to track 
the cows. She having crossed a great river reached 
the capital or palace of Vala, and saw the cows 
secured in a secret recess. Then the Panis, having 
heard of the dog's approach, entered into a conver- 
sation with a view to gain her over." The Hymn in 
question is accordingly a dialogue between the Panis 
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and Sarama, who are In the technical terminology of 
the Vedas, alternately the " Rishi" and " Devat4" of 
the several verses. In the first and every other odd 
verse as far as the 9th, the Panis are the " Rishi" or 
speaker, and 8aram& the Devata or the person address- 
ed. In the second and all other even verses the case 
is just the reverse ; and in the eleventh or final verse 
Saramli is allowed the utterance of the last words. 
Whatever the nature of this narrative be, the Asuras, 
Panis, and the dog Sarama seem to have been house- 
hold words with the Indian Arians. The story is 
alluded to in some forty or fifty hymns of the Rig 
Veda interspersed in all the Mandals thereof. The 
"lofty stronghold" (as it is called in i. 6, 5) was, 
according to the above description, close to a " g^reat 
river," and the Asuras, who were officers or soldiers of 
Vala, were named Panis. Classical mythology sup- 
plies a clue to the identification of the characters and 
scenery described in the narrative. We have Belus or 
Bel as a representative surname of all the Bolides 
or successors of Belus. Vala may be compared with 
Belus, the names being almost identical, without th? 
classical termination in Belus. Panis may be fairly 
referred to Phineus,** a son of Belus, who had his 
representatives, again, in the Phinides." The " strong- 
hold" or capital of Vala may then legitimately stand 
for Babel, or Borsippa, the "great river," said to have 
been crossed by Sarama, being the Euphrates. The 

" See Dr. Smith's Diotioaaiy, and Claseical Mythological, under 
the name Pbineus. 
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Vedic references to such a capital of Vala, close to a 
" great river," with the Asuras, " Panayas,"** (per- 
haps brothers or cousins) advance us many a good step 
in determining the original home of the Arian family. 
Babel was at one time near enough to them, in their 
estimation, to enable its soldiers or princes to capture 
and carry off the cattle of Indra's guru — near enough 
s\jp for them to depute a spy, who, Ulysses-like, 
being, by his cunning and sagacity, the very image 
of a " Laconian dog," might track the lost animals, as 
the king of Ithaca had done so successfully in the 
Ajax of Sophocles." 

After the ridicule which some scholars have passed 
on the story of Panis and the cows, it is not without 
some diffidence that we are noticing it here. But 
notwithstanding the ridicule, eminent critics have not 
disdained to treat it as a sort of nucleus for the story 
of the siege and destruction of Troy. The word 
*' Vilu" (Rig V. I. 6, 5) has been identified with 
iXioe, and the dog Sarama has been dignified with the 
rank of no less a person than the beauteous queen of 
Sparta, whose name, in various forms, is still owned 
by numberless ladies in Europe, and for whom a 



" " Panayae" is plural of " Pauls," and must mean hia descen- 
dants or saccessors, as the "Baghua," Ttidas, and "Knnis," stand 
respectively for the suecesaora and repreaentatives of Kagiiu, Tadu, 
and Kuiu. 

*' «U 8f ff' tKtfiiptt 

8 
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great fortress aud a great nation had fallen victijua to 
the vengeful rage of the Argives. The elevation of 
" Sarama" to " Helena," by the rule which allowed 
changes of s into h, and r into I, and cla^ised all nasals 
in the same group, so that m might at pleasure pass 
for n, is perhaps an infliction of the Indian Nemesis on 
those, who, on the other hand, had seriously broached 
a diametrically opposite theory — the theory of the 
siege and destruction of Troy having been the nucleus 
of the oldest epic of India, the RAmayana. But we 
have no pet theory of our own on the subject, and, 
however adverse our prejudices of early education 
may be against the conversion, into mythological va- 
pour, of either Hector and Achilles on the one hand, or 
Kama and Havana on the other, we shall be delighted 
with the spectacle of a good archaeological fight 
between the extinguishers of Troy, who would invest 
Homer with a knowledge of the Rig Veda, and the 
abolishers of Lank& who would turn Valmiki into an 
adept in Homeric Greek. 

It is also not a small puzzle to see, at the same time, 
the nucleus of the Trojan story itself evaporated into 
a — nothing. We cannot say we are able, however 
willing, to follow the eminent editor of the Rig Veda 
Sanhita — to whom we are under no common obligations, 
and, but for whose unrivalled editorial feat, these pages 
themselves would perhaps never have seen the light — 
in holding the cows stolen by Panis to be nothing 
more than " the cows of the morning, the dawns, or 
the days themselves, which are represented as rescued 
at the end of each night by the power of Indra, or 
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some similar solar gods."" Our difficulty in accept- 
ing this summary resolution of Sarama, Vala, Pania 
and the cows, into a morning vapour, arises from the 
very pages of the great work edited by Professor Max 
Muller. Allusions to the story are found tliroughout 
the Rig Veda. Every mandala, every division, has to 
say something on it. And although in certain instan- 
ces, the story is illustrated by the similitude of a mor- 
ning cloud, dissipating at sunrise, yet it is treated even 
there as a substantive narrative, ornamented by an 
example, but never as a type of the example itself. 
The names of Vala and Panxs, with their antagonists, 
Indra and Brihaspati, aided hj their dog Saram^ (or 
some detective, allegorized ae such) which recognized 
the lowing of the cows, and tracked them to a recess 
in the fortress, appear so constantly as the heroes of a 
veritable narrative, that although it may have been 
coloured with many myths and figures, yet there can 
be no absurdity in supposing some fact or facts under- 
lying it. 

But it is not our present purpose to uphold the 
narrative of Sarama and the Panis as a historical fact. 
Our business now is with i\ie fact of such a conception 
in the minds of our Vedic writers. They speak of a 
divine hitch deputed by Indra, Brihaspati, and Angiras, 
to track some cattle, the property of Brihaspati and 
Angiras, which had been stolen and carried oflF by 
an Asura named Panis (or certain Asuras called 

^' Max MuUer'a Rig-Teda-Sanhita translated and exploinod, 
p. 31. 
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Panayas, plural of " Panis") to the capital or strong- 
hold of Vala, also an Asura, by the side of a " great 
riTcr." Sarama crosses the river and tracks the cattle 
in a cave appertaining to the same stronghold, which 
in one place ( I. 6, 5) is indicated by tlje adjective 
" Vilu," and is also described as a high land or moun- 
tain. Indra attacks the stronghold and rescues the 
cattle. The story is recounted as among the ^rniCT* 
feats of Indra, by which he had entitled himself to the 
thanks of the Arian family for ever. 

Now we find from other sources that there was an 
ancient king, or deified hero, named Belus, that he had, 
on an eminence on the banks of the river Euphrates, 
a fortified palace,*'' which was called " Babel," or 
*• Borsippa," and sometimes " Babilu,"^ in the original 
Assyrian tongue. Belus had a son named Phineus, 
who was a character of sufficient importance to have 
given occasion for a patronymic by which his descen- 
dants were known in after ages, as the Rlkghavas from 
Eaghu in our country, Belus or Bel was also a repre- 
sentative character, and might stand as an epithet for 
any of his successors. We find also that the word 
*' Assur" or " Asur" (sometimes, as we have already 

" "In his palace vtich is Babylon joyfully I passed." Nortie'e 
Aseyrian Diet., p. 409. " The walls of the fortresi of Babel, its de- 
fence of war, I raised." Ibid, p. 500. " To Babylon the fortresa of 
Bel." Ihid, p. 642. "The house of Bithir, the lofty citadel of 
Bel." 7Krf, pp. 31, 119. 

'" " Ina Babilo-ki." In£ahyl<»i. /Wrf, p. 543. "Sar Babiln-ki," 
iinp of Babylon. Ibid, p. £06. The second syllable of this term 
cnrionsly conesponds with the Vedic " Vilu," the " lofty" fortresa. 
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sesn, there was only one slbitant) was a term ex- 
pressive of dignity, und indeed of divinity, highly 
extolled among the descendants, successors, or follow- 
ers of BeluB. 

The derivatives of ''Assur" again bear testimony 
to the dignity attached to the idea of the original 
term. We have " asaritti" for eminent, lofty ; " asa- 
riddan" and " asurite" for chief. The phrase " asa- 
riddan malki" stands for chief of kings. There is 
likewise a term '* sar" (without the initial o) which is 
the ordinary word for " king." As " ina kibiti el sar 
apzu" in honor of the god, king of waters. We further 
learn from the same source that it was nothing unusual 
with the Assyrians, or descendants of Belus, to carry 
off spoils and captives to Babylon or Assyria. The 
tings themselves boastfully recorded, by means of 
indelible inscriptions, the carnage and other outrages 
they committed on their enemies — the numbers they 
impaled and crucified from time to time, and their 
plunderof cities and towns. Thus r "chief bow- men, 
assistants, drivers of four-wheeled chariots, common 
bow-men, headmen, cattle and sheep with conductors 
many, I carried off to Assyria.'"' Again, " sheep, 
which not numbered, from among them I carried 
off."*^ , (( Goats and young, their property, not to bo 
counted I carried off."" " Sheep many, plunder 
much, I plundered."** Once morej " horses, camels, 

•' NoTria't Atgyr. Diet., p, 695. 
" Hid, p. 190. 

" Ibid, p. 191. 

' Ibid, p. 278. 
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buJlocka, which at the approach of battle, had fled ; 
my hands captured." " With 120 heads of cattle and 
sheep (which) he brought I received.'"' 

If now we compare the Indian narrative with the- 
records of Cuneiform inscriptions, tliere can scarcely 
remain a doubt that the Vala of the Rig Veda, was 
the Belus or Bel of the Inscriptions — that '* the lofty 
capital of Vala" in the Rig Veda, was " the lofty cita- 
del of Bel" in the Inscriptions, that the Asuras, Panis, 
(Sanskrit Panayas) of the Veda, were identical with 
the Phinides of classical history or mythology — 
that the river crossed by Saramd, or whatever detec- 
tive was indicated by that term, was the Euphrates. 
As far then as the subject of this chapter is concerned, 
we find that the Arians who emigrated to India were 
once familiar with the lofty citadel of Bel, and must 
have, then lived not very far from the Euphrates. 

Our idea of searching westward for the primitive 
home of the Arians is thus singularly corroborated by 
the Vedic story of the captured and recovered cows. 
But we must now add a few observations on the im- 
portance of the canine lady herself in this detective 
process. The very conception of such an animal in 
the Brahminical mind is a fact which requires ac- 
counting for. How did the Vedas get at such an 
idea as a " divine dog f" The canine species has 
never been in much favour on Indiansoil. It has 
always been reckoned an unclean animal fit only 

" Ibid, pp. 269, 36. 
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to be treated with stones of the roughest kind.^ How 
came an ammal, whose very touch is pollution, to be 
dignified with the title of " divine ?" The gods have 
indeed certain favourite animals for their charters. 
Indra has his elephant, Siva his bull, Vishnu bia 
Garuda, Durga her lion, K^rtikeya hts peacock. 
Even the cat and the rat and the snake have their 
respective riders of celestial origin. The fish, the 
tortoise, the boar, have also been honoured as divine 
vehicles. But the dog has never enjoyed such a dig- 
nity in the pantheon of India. How then came the 
authors of the Rig Veda to entertain the idea of a 
" divine dog ?" 

There is nothing in human nature to induce such 
an exaltation of the canine species — certainly not in 
Asia. The merchant in the Bagh-o-Bahar, who had 
manifested. a peculiar interest for a dog, to which he 
had owed many obligations, and even his life, had a 
narrow escape with his head, when arraigned as a 
«fl!^-paras^ (dog- worshipper). Asiatics have never been 
such fox-hunters as to patronize hounds," nor had 
they the Spartan spirit which produced the " Laco- 
nian bitch," and made it the subject of learned dis- 
sertations and eulogies. But the Spartans themselves 
were innocent of the idea of a " divine dog." The 

" Sankaracharia in his ■well known commentary on the Vedant 
takes oeoasion to speak of three claBsea of stones — highly preeions, 
of middling water, and low tough, clods ^t onl;/ for caslinff at doff a 

andcrowt: sp5ft*wnnan'iifrmmnisffl»rt ^NiTTm fi3i ^^a^^t- 

^TS^ ^nO^HuJ <*^*l'fll*.qti^ -sf^W- HI^IIWT^^T! I II. I, 23. 
•' The Assyrian Iiisiiriptioua do not speak very flatteringly of 
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Grecian Cerberus was a creature or denizen of hell, 
not heaven. The Egyptians, indeed, had their Anubis, 
but how came Indian Brahmins to be infected with 
notions peculiar to the land of Ham ? How came the 
authors of the Rig Veda to devote a whole hymn to 
the glorification of Sarama — a hymn in which she is 
alternately a " deity" and a holy " Rishi." Even 
Anubis had never been worshipped as a M^e-diploma- 
tist, such as the following Dialogue indicates. 

The Panis. "With what object has Sarama come 
hither ? The way back is far, and shut out iirom her. 
* What do you require from us ? How have you 
travelled here ? How have you crossed the waters 
of the aerial river ?' " 

Sarama. *' I come as an emissary, deputed by 
Indra. I am seeking, O Pania, your great wealth. 
The river itself saved me from the fear of passing 
over. Thus I crossed the waters of the aerial river." 

The Panis. " * Sarama, what sort of a person is 
Indra ? What army has he whose emissary, thou 
hast come hither from such distance ?" (^Turning to 
themselves) " Let Saramd come. Let us receive her as 
a friend. And let her be mistress of our Cows." 

Saramd. " I do not consider him (Indra) to be 
destroyablo by you. He destroys (all enemies), whose 
emissary, I, have come from such a distance. Deep 

the canine species — the following are specimens of their complimen- 
tary language : " giibu, giibilu" — & dog, a, vile wretch. Norria's Assy- 
rian Dictionary, p. 177. 

" Kalbi [ur-ku] taibit hekal-ya" ioga the growth of my palace 
(meaning treacherons and seditious officers). Ibid, p. 511. 
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streams cannot overwhelm him. You shall, PaniSj 
yourselves lie slain by Indra." 

T}ie Panh. " O Blessed SaramS, these cows which 
thou seetest, coming round from the extremity of the 
sky, are thine. Who shall without a fight escape 
hence ? Moreover our arms are sharp." 

Sarama. " O Panis, your words are unworthy of 
soldiers. Your bodies are not fit. for arrows, because 
they are vile. Let your ways be passable or im- 
.passable, but Brihaspati will not, in either case, impart 
pleasure to you with those two attributes." 

The Panis. " This treasure, O Saram^, is secured 
by rocks, obtained by means of cattle, horses and 
wealth. The Panis, who are excellent protectors, 
guard the sites of the cows, which, by their lowing 
thou suspectest. In vain hast thou come." 

Sarama. " Here are some Eishis, sharpened by the 
Soma liquor, AySsia and the Angiras, who had been 
engaged for nine months in the sacrifice. They will 
divide among themselves that multitude of cows. 
Therefore, O Panis, renounce this language you have 
uttered that I have come in vain." 

The Panis. "O blessed Sarama, thou bast come 
hither prevented from going back by divine power. 
We shall therefore make thee our sister. Do not 
go back. We shall share thy cows between our- 



8arama. " I know neither brotherhood nor sister- 
hood. Indra and the fierce Angiras know it. They 
Lave now surrounded my desired cows for which I 
have come. Therefore, Panis, surrender the great 
9 
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multitude of cattle and depart hence. Sarama conti- 
nues. Do ye, O Panis, go to some large distant coun- 
try. Let the cows come out breaking thraugh the 
gates by the force of them. Bribaspati, Soma, the 
stones and the Rishia shall take them."* 

Such virtues in a dog had never entered into 
Brahminical conceptions. How is this psychological 
marvel to he accounted for ? Here '* the missing 
link" comes to our relief. The Zend Avasta solves 
our problem. The Vendidad comes with a whole, 
chapter, the Fargard XIII., devoted to the glorifica- 



*TW Wn; ^^ ift:*i*iin51fl, ^i\ tm\v^ ^fn:-' <T^tf% ii 
^1?^ ^»flft:ftm ^^:ift? v^ T^ift ^i^ir fTSl^ i 

■^ fl ir^fw ^3^T thKi ^it <^1! ^^1! H^^ 11 
K^ fli^; ^s:* ^T ?'^; if*: f^ii "BaTi^Mif iirwt i 
w« ^sn ''B^ «atT^wprraifl>»rre^T ^fi ffcni h 

sv Jwi^q: ^ntfwffr %n-m ^v^j^ ^rt^: i 
sn? -Sis: wa^ ^t s«aFfl^T fr^rfTrw^ sitp i 
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tion of tlie canine race, commencing with its ancestor 
VanliapAra. " Which is the creature created by 
Spenta-Mainyus among the creatures which Spenta- 
Mainyus has created which every morning at the ris- 
ing of the sun comes forth as a thousand slayers 
of Angra-Mainyus ? Then answered Ahura Mazda : 
The dog with the prickly back and woolly muzzle, 
Vatihapara, upon whom evil-speaking men impose 
the name of Dujaka.'"^ Then follows a catecheti- 
cal dissertation on the virtues of Vanh^para and his 
whole species, including both their physique and 
morale, occupying some 160 or 170 verses, to the vary 
end of the chapter. We do not wish to class our- 
selves with the " evil-spoaking men" who give a bad 
name to Vanh^para, nor either to join the groat 
scholar''* who had ridiculed the Vendidad for it. We 
shall only take note of this extravagant description of 
the dog as a peculiar feature in the Zend-Avesta, 
and the Veda, by supplying a fitting illustration of the 
same in its character of the '* divine bitcli," Saram^, 
exhibits an unmistakable resemblance to the same 
features, and thus indicates the quondam connection 
of Indian Arians with sites whore the Zend Avesta 
passed for a sacred Record. The story of tlio stolen 
cows in the citadel of Vala is consequently corrobo- 
rated, for our purpose in this chapter, by the fact of 
such a conception as " Saramd, the divine bitcb," in 



•• Bleeek, vol. i. p. 103. 

•• Sit William Jones, quoted in the Eev. Dr. Wilson's Religion- of 
the jPar«««,pi>. 325-327. 
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Hymns of the Rig Veda. And thus in our search for 
the original Arian home, we already find unmistakable 
vestiges in Central and Western Asia which cannot 
fail to place ua on the right track. 

Having done with the dog, we shall now revert to 
the story of Vritra, the restrainer of waters. The open- 
ing of rivers by India is referred to in numerous hymna, 
which explain the sense, in which, the benefits, confer- 
red by his successful conflict with Vritra, were appre- 
ciated by the undivided Arians. It was not, as SAyana 
imagined, a local allegory of thunder and lightning, 
turning the collected clouds into a refreshing shower. 
It was, as appears from various passages, Indra's open- 
ing rivers, the Parushni, (Euphrates ?) being especially 
named, the natural course of which had been, by some 
secret manceuvre, perhaps during night, obstructed by 
a besieging enemy, that drew down upon him the 
thanks and acknowledgments of the grateful Arians, 
and inspired their doxologies, songs, and odes at his 
wonderful success. 

One doxology of this kind is contained in R, V. x. 
133, which ia attributed to Sud&a, son of Pijavana. 
The first mantra addresses Indra as " Vritrahfi," or 
destroyer of Vritra, and calls upon all ceremonial 
panegyrists to laud him — concluding with a sentence 
(which continues as a refrain throughout the hymn, 
the last mantra only excepted) " let the vile bow- 
strings of all others (our enemies) be broken." The 
second mantra recounts Indra's killing the Serpent 
(Vritra) and opening the streams, and concludes with 
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the same refrain."' Now the author of this hymn waa 
a king as well aa a Rishi. He was probably ruler of 
the place which the enemy had intended to storm by 
a night march through a ford, caused by a manceuvre 
in the dark. The author of the hymn x. 133 had 
therefore ^himself mainly benefited by " the opening 
of streams." The benefits he had derived are given 
in detail in vii. 18 (attributed to Vasistha) the first 
four mantras of which indicate the intention of the 
dosologist to recount Indra's benefactions to a past 
generation. 

1. " That, Indra, even our fathers, extolling (or 
supplicating) thee, obtained all their desires, [it was 
quite befitting] because thou hast good-milking cows, 
thou hast horses. Treasure itself desires thee for its 
lord, thou being most bountiful to the sacrificers."* 

2. " As a king with his wives, thou dwellest with 
lights, being thyself a wise performer of ceremonies. 
Protect us, Maghavan, with cows, horses and trea- 
sure. Train us, thy own devotees, for the acquisition 
of riches. 

" E. v. X. 133, 1, 2. 9t ^ gTnrwftijmi t^^ti^j i 

■" E. V. vii. 18, 1-4. ^Tif'TOTf^TiffPnrr'^nnsrlTJTTTt ^5^1 

^ftnift fT^B^:^l RtUT fil^ «BRn MriV^^WnPTi ftlWt% TTV 
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3. " May these cheering encomiums, boldly cove- 
ting thee for their divine object, reach thee here. 
May thy way unto wealth come before us. May we 
remain at ease in thy good will. 

4. ' ' Vasistha has offered these mantras desiring to 
milk thee, like a cow in a good green pasture. All 
my people call thee the owner of cows. May Indra 
come unto our well-intentioned devotions." 

The hymnist then goes on giving in detail the acts 
of Indra in the interest of Sudas.** 

" Even waters, dispersed by the enemy, Indra made 
easily passable by Sudas. 

*' Turvasa came forward (against Sudas) for wrest- 
ing his treasure. The Bhrigus and the Druhyas were 
the respective auxiliaries of Sudas and Turvasa. In- 
dra by a flank movement delivered his friend. 



^* ftpBHWPT ai^OI 7KV[ V^: v^t Wc^ 1 

sr fl vwm w^ 'j^iTTTff ^ftwj: sf^r ^'^i^ " 
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"The wicked and evil-minded (enemy ofSudas) 
broke down the embankments of Parushni. Sudas, 
through the grace of Indra, reclaimed the lands. And 
Kavi, the son of Chayamana, fell like a sacrificial vic- 
tim. 

' ' The waters of Parushni went to their natural place, 
and no longer flowed where they were not intended 
to flow. The horses of Sudaa too moved in their 
natural place. 

"Then the thunderbolt holder, Indra, inflicted 
death on Sruta, Kavasha, and Druhya, by drowning 
them in the waters. 

" Then Indra at once destroyed all their cities and 
strongholds, and gave away to Tritsu the habitation 
of the followers of Ann. 

" The followers of Anu and Druhya to the number 
of six thousand lay in the sleep of death being killed 
by Sudas. 

" Then Yamuna and the sons of Tritsu gratified 
Indra who had in this battle killed Bheda. The peo- 
ple of Aza, the Sigrus, and the Yakshus, presented 
him the heads of horses, slain in war, as offerings. 

" Neither thy good will nor thy wealth, whether of 
yore or now-a-days, can be sufficiently described. Even 
Devaka, the son of Manyamana, thou didst kill, and 
Sambara thou didst hurl down from an eminence. 

" O Indra, Pardsara himself, capable of subduing 
hundreds of Yatus, together with Vasistha and other 
Rishis, having by thy favour got a home, and sought 
to propitiate thee, are by no means forgetful of thy 
kindness as their patron." 
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This hymn was evidently written, after the hymnists 
had " got a home" in India, recounting the deeds of 
Indra in the course of their migration. It shows that 
Vritra's meditated night attack was after the manner 
of what Cyrus afterwards did so successfully against 
Bahylon itself. The appearance of the sun and 
morning light, which some hymns mention, only 
meant that the enemy's plot was frustrated during 
the night, and morning dawned immediately after,— 
the sun rose with his gratifying brilliance, when Indra 
saw no enemy, for his foes were all submerged by the 
returning waters.^ From the number of persons pun- 
ished and humbled hy Indra after Vritra's death, it 
would seem that many neighbouring princes and peo- 
ple had leagued with the enemy, and the situation 
of those princes and people must give material help 



" When, Indra, thon struckest the first-bom of Berpents 
(Vritra), then thou didst completely baffle the tricka of the deceivers. 
Then producing the sun, the sky, and the morning, thon indeed 
couldet observe no enemy. The heart-cheering waters had passed 
over Vritra, lying on the gronnd, like a river with embankments 
broken. Vritra lay nnder the feet of the very waters which by the 
force of hia arts he had restrained. 

The mother of Vritra (ell prostrate on her son, Btrnck by Indra. 
There lay the mother Dian over, and the bos below, like a cow 
with hei calf." Big Veda I. 32. 4, 8, 9. 
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in ascertaining the quarter where the Ariana resided 
at the time and their line of march towards India. 

Many names of places, peoples, and individuals are 
mentioned in the above hymn (vii. 18) of which In- 
dian tradition knows next to nothing. The Assyrian 
inscriptions, however, throw much light. Turvasamay 
be easily recognized as Tubusn of the Inscriptions, 
king of Nirdun." The A'navas, or followers of Ann, 
and the Ajasa, liege subjects of Aja, readily find their 
respective objects of homage and allegiance in Ann** 
and Aza.^ The former, as a deified prince, the first 
member of the Assyrian triad, is constantly mention- 
ed in the Inscriptions, and the latter appears as a son 
of Sanzu, king of Manna. Kavasha may have been a 
chief connected with Kabsu, a city on the monntains 
above Nipar."* Devaka, son of Manyamana, may be 
claimed by Dabigu* (a frontier town of Syria) as its 
chief, and Sambara, so well known throughout the Rig 
Veda, and (in iv. 30, 14) called a son or descendant 
of Kulitara, will perhaps be hailed as a relative by 
Kiliteru,^" prince of Commukha. The Yatus usually 

"* Nonds'a Assyrian Dictionary, p. 650. 

" " Anu kiDg of the groat divine chiefs and Anunnaki." Hid, 
p. 471. EawlinHon's Herod, vol. i, p. 485. 

" Talbot's contrlbutionB, &c. Journal Boyal Afiiatic Society, 
1867, p, 57. 

" Ibid, p. 627. 

•» Ibid, p. 692. 

" " Kiliteru son of Kaliteru fou of Serupin-sihusuri their king 

in the midst of the fight my hand took." Ihid,-^. bGA. This was 

in the reign of Tiglathpileser I., oi the 12th century B. G. which is a 

curious confirmation of the age of the Vedas aa calculated by the 

10 
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called y^tu-dhanaa or holders of Yatu, and reproached 
as eaters of human and equine flesh, without a local 
hahitation assigned to them, will perhaps gladly 
accept a home and a safe asylum in the country 
called "Yatu"" in the Inscriptions, and escape at 
once the railleries, hoth of the Veda and Zend Avesta, 
content with their " horse flesh," which, in the vicinity 
of the Scythians, will be coveted as a dainty, rather 
than execrated as an abomination. 

Yamuna cannot be intended for the river of that 
name in India, as the word is joined with the sons of 
Tritsu and the people of Aza and others. It may 
more reasonably stand for a Hittite (possibly an an- 
cestor of the) usurper Yamani,'* mentioned in the 
Assyrian Inscriptions. 

The A'navas whom S&yana takes, in two places at 
least, as sons of Anu, or men, (Ann being held as the 
progenitor of mankind in the same sense as Mauu), 
may suggest other reflections for which this chapter, 
however, is not the proper place. 

We thus find that most of the characters concerned 
in the encounter of Indra with Vritra belonged to 
Assyrian regions, in the West of Asia. 

We shall now direct the reader's attention to another 
passage in the Rig Veda, not only most important 
for our object in this chapter, but, cm-iously enough, 

late Archdeacon Pratt, from aD aBtronomical coninnction mentioned 
b; Bentley. Hr. Pratt placed it in the 12th century before Ohrist. 
{Scripture and Science not at variance, p. 168.) 
" Ibid, p. 491. •■ Jbi4, p. 484. 
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throwing light on a point, in Assyrian history, oa 
which further light was held as a desideratum in the 
outer learned world. The question is thus stated by 
Professor Rawlinson : "It only remains to notice the 
name of 2av5^ which is applied by Agathias to the 
Assyrian Hercules, [the god 7W» or Bar] on the 
authority of Berosus. This name has been much 
canvassed by classical and Oriental scholars, but 
■without any definite results. It may be interesting, 
then, to add that Bar is explained in one of the Baby- 
lonian vocabularies by Zindu, as if the one name meant 
" the binder with chains," and the other, *' the binder 
to the yoke," and both being sufficiently applicable to 
the god in question, either as Hercules or as the Man* 
Bull."" 

Sanda-Marka hare from time immemorial been po- 
pularly held in India as the twin names of the Asura- 
ffuru, but the Rig Veda sanctions only the ^rsi, thus : 

" Do thou, O Saraswati, save us. Joined with the 
Maruts, boldly overthrow the enemy. Indra has 
killed that daring powerful [Asura] hero, the very 
chief of the disciples of Sanda."'* 

This verse not only confirms the name applied by 



" Hawlinaoa's Herodotus, to], i. p. 5H. 

w ftn^^ *rfJrttqwT<!fw ^fit Wit wfiwr^ i e. v. ii. 30. 8. 

Siyana interprets " SandikinSm" iror ^rqirat cf '^ raw of Sanda, 
bat " Sukdika" would more properly staud for a follower or disciple 
of Sanda, just as Platonic would mean a follower, rather tfaaa a 
' doBceudaiit, of Elato. 
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Berosus and Agathias to the " Assyrian Hercules," 
but also sustains the idea of the *' man-bull," — for 
" Sanda" means a hull. And aa far as our object in this 
chapter is concerned, its success becomes undoubted 
from the above passage. The Aauras are clearly iden- 
tified, and the Arians are proved to have had conjiicta 
with the Aasyriana whose guru or god was Sanda alias 
Hercules, Nin, or Bar. 

Numerous other names may be found in the Vedas 
with outlandish traces, but we shall content ourselves 
here with one more example only. Ambarisha, a well- 
known royal Rishi, is mentioned in the Rig Veda as 
making obeisance to Indra in company with several 
others. He may also be claimed by the Cuneiform In- 
scriptions as a hero of Assyrian regions, perhaps the 
founder of a dynasty which had the courage to slight 
the fortunate star of a great Assyrian monarch." 
Ambarisha, again, had a son who like himself was one 
of the Rishis or authors of the Rig Veda, bearing the 
name of " A'mbarisha Sindhudwipa." This very name 
would tend to confirm what the Inscriptions say of 
Ambarisha. Sindhudwipa may stand for an island in 
the ocean, or a country on the other side the sea or the 
River Indus. In any case it would be an un-Indian 

It H ■vyiiose king Ambarissi the power [fortunate star] of Sargina 
disregarded." iVbrru, p. 243. The AmbanBei of the Inscription appears 
to have been a contemporary of Sargon, whose age would be poste- 
rior, at least by two or three centuries, to the age of the Vedas. But as 
the descendants of the Vedio Ambarisha were also called Ambarisha, 
the initial vowel of the original name being only lengthened, Sargon's 
Opponent might have been a descendant of the .original Ambarisha; 
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locality. The prince who bore that name or surname 
must have had foreign associations. 

We bhall here conclude this chapter. We think 
sufficient traces of Arian connection have been dis- 
covered in the West of Asia to encourage us to perse- 
vere in the inquiry after the original settlement of 
our ancestors in that direction, and this will be our 
business in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Artana'' original settlement. Foreign evidence. Evidence 
of language. Objections answered. Zend Avesta 
and Persian tradition considered. 



In dealing with the foreign evidence, bearing on the 
question of the primitiye settlement of the Arians, one 
great difScuUy consists in our own misfortune. We 
are unable to concur in the opinion, maintained by 
many eminent scholars, that the original Arian home 
was on the slopes of the Hindu Kush. We shall 
therefore first state the exact question at issue. ■ We 
seem to be all agreed that the ancestors oi the Brah- 
mins came to India from beyond the Indus, that when 
they came they were themselves strangers to India, 
and India was a strange soil to thorn, that whether 
they came as conquerors, adventurers, or fugitives, the 
aboriginal inhabitants showed them no hospitality, nor 
allowed them to settle in the country without astruggle. 
Thus far we seem to be agreed. And as far as our 
own domestic interests are concerned, one main point 
is concurred in with the unanimous consent of scholars, 
and without any perceptible dissentient voice from 
. the representatives of Brahminism. The position thus 
gained by the friends of Progress is itself of vast 
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importance. The great bulwark of Brahminism ia 
yielded without a struggle. For after this concession, 
those who have raised an enormous structure of 
Caste, on the aystem, introduced by the Arian im- 
migrants, can no longer hold Ariavarta to be the 
original settlement of the A'ria (WJ?) race, nor the 
ancestors of Brahmins, either, to have been *' autoch- 
thones" of Indian soil. They must, for consistency's 
sake, abandon their superstructure. For, the main- 
tenance of the Brahminical system would compel them 
to hold that Ariavarta was the primitive home of the 
Arians. Without such a historical finding, Brahminism 
cannot stand, except as a spectacle of contempt and 
derision, a huge fabric founded on an admittedly 
exploded myth. If the ancestors of the Brahmans 
were themselves emigrants from an outlandish soil, 
"the earthly gods"' of India must be proved to be 
descendants of a Mlecha reice. And then the boast 
of a Brahminical pedigree, co-eval with the creation 
of gods and the heavenly bodies, mountains and rivers, 
must vanish.^ Such pretensions cannot be consistent 
with the faot of the Arian emigration from the other 
side of the Indus. 

But so strong is the evidence of Comparative phi- 
lology, and so numerous are the admissions and allu- 
flions in the Vedas themselves, that no one, laying any 
claims to the position of an educated man, can dare 

' So the Brahmins call thomaelvea — «^, 'i^, *I^tU^ &o. 
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to deny the fact of the Arian immigration. Even 
vernacular manuals, composed by authors who are 
strict observers of the caste system, inculcate that fact 
as a lesson of undoubted history. 

Our difficulties commence from this point. After 
tracking the migratory path of the Arians to the other 
side of the Indus, many are inclined to look toward 
the slopes of the Hindu Kush as the quarter whence 
they had come. But as that mountain range con- 
tinues to the Caspian gates, it is difficult to say what, 
in their opinion, are the limits of the Hindu Kush. 
"We cannot derive from their theory any definite idea 
of the actual locality of the Arians' primitive home. 

But, however appalling a position of antagonism to 
scholars of high reputation must confessedly be, we 
cannot at once abandon the chain of argument followed 
in the last chapter, and based, if we may venture to 
say so, on indisputable facts. ■ The testimony of the 
Rig Veda, confirmed by the Zend Avesta and the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, has brought us within Assyrian 
territory in our course. We have found Indra and 
Brihaspati fighting against ** the lofty citadel of Bel," 
across the "great river" Euphrates. We have found 
Twastri fabricating weapons for Indra in his conflict 
with Vritra on the river Parusni (probably Purrati, or 
the same Euphrates, Grwce). We have seen that the 
followers or votaries of the Assyrian god, or deified 
hero, Anu, engaged in that conflict, with many 
other individuals and peoples, traceable to places, with- 
in the limits of the Assyrian influence, in Mesopotamia, 
and to the furthest meandering of the Euphrates. 
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These pre-emigration events naturally point to the 
westward of Asia in our inquiry after the priaiitive 
home of the Arians. 

This, again, is confirmed by a legend, which Dr. 
Mair has cited from the Satapatha Brakmana, evi- 
dently indicating the migratory path of the Devas 
and Asaras, or the undivided Arians, to have been 
from " the "West to the East.'" 

" The gods and Asuras, who were both sprung froni 
Prajdpati, strove together. Then the gods were, as it 
were, worsted, and the Asuras thought, * this world is 
now certainly ours.' 2. Then they spake, ' Come let us 

^^^5= II ^ I wt <^; ^V ' ^^^^ ^ ^ ^m^^rr sfiiiit 5w 
f^an ^TTiasw'^: H S II ^ '»1^: I ^ ^Ts^ vf^^nnHairn^? '^rjaf^lt 
Tfir II B II m«%T ft fipiBTre I TT^T SI ftl-S^Pwr flltt ^1!^% 

^iireftfww^^fB 1 1 II w a™ f%«j fsfqiq w^Tfw'^ii! <i^izw*r Jtrq- 
<wraBinmTr sir w»^«t KfxJzwrfl^fg^^Tt! ii f w ^ w^rfttrftt^r: ^fT- 

wiis f^^nsm «<i«r«j ?fl«<fi^ h « ii ^rj< ft^Wi i T^f»n:finn 
ifw^^sftn jr^rflniwfl^fli^ mnr t^n^Ti ^'^ii^t^wi^ ii «? ii 
w T ^ ^ I v T ft'ij'cwi ir ^ wswf^ w ^i^^iMinrfwR 

^ I Sanscrit Texts, vol. iv, 107. 
11 
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divide this earth, and haying divided it, let us subsist 
thereon.' They accordingly went on dividing it with 
ox-hides from west to east. 3. The gods heard of it, 
^and] said, ' The Asuras'are dividing this earth ; come, 
we shall go to the spot where they are dividing it. 
Who shall we become (i. e. what shall become of us), 
if we do not share in it ?* Placing at their head Viehau, 
the sacrifice, they proceeded [thither], 4. and said 
* put us in possession of this earth ; let us also hare a 
share in it.' The Aauras, grudging as it were, an- 
swered, ' We give you as much as this Vishnu can lie 
upon.' 5. Now, Vishfiu was a dwarf. The gods did 
not reject that offer ; [but said among themselves], 
•-They have given us much, [these Asuras], who have 
given us what is co-extensive with sacrifice.' Then 
having placed Vishfiu to the east, they surrounded 
him with metres ; [saying], on the south side, ' I sur- 
round thee with the Gayatri metre ;' on the west, * I 
surround thee with the Trishtubh metre ;' on the north, 
' I siurround thee with the Jagatf metre.' 7. Having 
thus surrounded him with metres, they placed Agni 
(fire) on the east, and thus they went on worshipping 
and toiling. By this they acquired the whole of this 
earth ; and since by this they acquired (samavindanta) 
it all, therefore [the place of sacrifice] is called vedi 
(from the root vtd, ' to acquire).' Hence men say, * as 
great as is the altar, so great is the earth ;' for by it 
(the altar) they acquired the whole of this [earth]. 
Thuii he who so understands this, conquers all this 
[earth] from rivals, expels from it rivals. 8. Then this 
Vishiju, being wearied, surrounded by metres, with 
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AgTii to the east, did not advance ; but then hid himself 
among the roots of plants. 9. The gods then exclaimed, 

* What has become of the sacrifice T They said, 

* Surrounded by metres, with Agni to the east, he does 
not advance ; search for him here.* So digging, as it 
were, they searched for, and found him at a depth of 
three fingers ; therefore let the altar [have a trench] 
three fingers deep ; therefore, also, PdHchi made an 
altar of this description for the soma sacrifice. 10. 
Bat let no one do so," etc. — (Sanskrit Texts, Vol. IV, 
p. 108.) 

If now we advert to the well known testimony of 
Herodotus on the subject, we only introduce evidence 
which remarkably harmonizes with the vestiges of 
Arian migration in Western Asia, contained in the 
Vedas themselves. Herodotus tells us that the Medes, 
were, from time immemorial, called Arians until the 
age of Medea of Colchis, who changed their name on 
her arrival in their country. Herodotus declares that 
they were of yore called Arians fpos toitob' Sy all parties, 
or universality.* It is remarkable that he gives us no in- 
sight into the reason of their being originally so called, 
and that he only assigns a mythical cause for the cessa- 
tion of that name. But he has nevertheless noted 
a living memorial — a standing witness of the fact of 
Arians having once had their home in that quarter. 
Among the six tribes of the Medes he has named, 
one was called the Arizanti,* or descendants of 

■• Herod, vii. 62. 
* Hetod. i. 101. 
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Arians. Another yestige of Arian connexion with 
the Medes, noticed by him, was in the equipment of 
the Arians in the army of Xerxes. They were all 
inhabitants of the Central Aaian Province of Aria, 
where they had doubtless settled on their migration 
or expulsion from Media. They were furnished with 
Median hows, but were, in other respects, like the 
Bactrians.^ 

We know that much reliance cannot be placed on 
unsupported statements of Herodotus. But we know 
also that his testimony supported by other evidence be- 
comes most satisfactory. He has here recorded a tra- 
dition that in times of yore Media was peopled by 
" Arians," and, again, that they had already moved 
out before the age of mythology had given place to 
that of history. The tradition is not oqly corrobo- 
rated by the evidence of the Vedas and the Assyrian 
Inscriptions, but by many other considerations which 
we shall state presently. Indeed the record of He- 
rodotus supplies an explanation of what the Rig Veda 
says, without which the Vedic descriptions, to which 
we adverted in the last chapter, would have presented 
the appearance of a mirage in the desert, or the wild 
reveries of an insane mind. 

Bochart proves by a learned dissertation that Media 
was called Ara or Aria from Hara, a place where the 
Assyrian Kings Pul and Tiglathpilnesar had banished 
the Roubenites, the Gadites, and half the tribe of 
Manasseh. " Hara," he says, " stands in 1 Chron. v. 
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26 for Media in Ezra. Omitting the aspirate, Jerome 
reads it Ara. Indeed by the Greeks also, Media is 
called Alia, and the Medes, Arians." He then cites 
the passage in Herodotus to which we have already 
referred. He nest cites Pausanias in Corinthiacis de 
Med^a, where he says that J/«(f^a went to the region 
then called Aria^ and gave to the people thereof the name 
of Medes. Apollodorua is then quoted, who says, that 
Ariania was a country near Cadusta. Xenophon is re- 
ferred to after this, whose testimony is as remarkable 
as it is ciiriously satisfactory. He says, " The Tham- 
nerians of Media are near Cadusia." Now Tham- 
neria ia derived from l^'^D " theman" South, and Aria, 
meaning the southern Artans. And bo Bochart con- 
cludes : " Porro Aria est Hara."^ 

Here we have a chain of evidence leading us to 
Media as the original home of the Ariana. We may 
safely say that in this investigation we have conjec- 
tured, or assumed nothing, we have put forth no pet 
theory of our own, we have followed our evidence, link 
after link, eax;h link being independent in itself, without 
any inter-dependence of one on another. And if in 
the chain any link adds strength to its .neighbour, it 
is after the fashion of a Company of troops wherein 
each combatant supports his comrade, and, only so fa^ 
as, in every chain of sound reasoning, logically esta- 
blished, the several arguments necessarily corroborate 
each other. The whole chain may be thus stated in 
a few words. (1) We find the Arian, a stranger, pro- 

' Bocbarti Geographia Sacra, Pbaleg, p. 220. 
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bably a fugitive in India. He speaks of his " old home," 
but cannot definitely give its geography. He only 
says he came from We$t to Eaat. He is a learned 
man, but is more fond of poetry than prose. He is 
certainly not a Xenophon. Unlike the author of 
the Anabasis, he kept no notes of his journeys and 
travels before he reached this country. He cannot 
give a coherent account of his marches, or halting 
stages in his journey. But he speaks of his gods and 
priests. He calls them Asuras, and yet he sometimes 
corses the Asuras, (some of whom he describes as the 
disciples of one "Sanda,") not in the language of a 
profane reprobate, but as a serious moralist, who knew 
how to- distinguish good from evil. He is indeed so 
impatient of evil, that he imprecates his chief Asura, 
(whom he calls eminently wise,^ and to whom he ascribes 
the creation of the Heavens and earth), to banish to a 
distant land, the baneful author of evil, named 
" Nir-ritl," or unrighteousness incarnate. 

2. Then, again, he speaks of a " lofty citadel," 
of an Asura named " Vala," which could only be 
reached by crosaing a " great river." He speaks also 
of certain officers of Vala, who were brothers or cousins 
with the common surname of " Pania." The Panis, 
he says, had captured some cattle belonging to the 
spiritual preceptor of his chief, Indra, who recovered 
the animals after fighting and conquering the captors. 

3. He speaks also of a conflict between his Indra, 
and an Asura called Vritra. The latter had attempted 

• R. T. i. 24, 8, 9, 14, viii. 42, I. 
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to cause a ford, in a certain river by restraining its 
waters, with a view to storm, by a night march, some 
town of which one of Indra's friend's (Sudas) was the 
ruler. Indra baffled the enemy's plots and stratagems, 
and saved his friend's territories. He then punished, 
by death or deprivation, many individuals and peo- 
ples who had leagued with the enemy, and gave away 
their territories and substance to others, who were 
friends and allies. 

4. He names some of these peoples and individuals 
concerned in the above conflict. Some of these are 
Turvasa, Kavasha, Yamuna, Devata, Sambara, to- 
gether with the followers of Ann, the people of Aja, 
the Sigrus, the Yatua, &c. 

Such being the statements of the Arian stranger, 
we make inquiries about the individuals and peoples 
named by him, and we find them verified in Central 
Aria and the Assyrian empire, by the testimony of 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions and other equally un- 
doubted evidence, almost exactly as he has described 
them. And now Herodotus and some other Greek 
historians recognize him as an old resident of Media, 
missing for a long time, supposed to have been roving 
like a truant, or perhaps expelled from his original 
home by the incursion of some ruffian bands. 

We ask whether this is not a chain of evidence 
which would satisfy even a judicial tribunal ? 

We fail to see anything like evidence in the con- 
jectures of great men who have assigned the slopes of 
the Hindu Cush as the original home of the ancestors of 
Hindus, Persians, Greeks, and Teutons, — as, indeed. 
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at the same time, the great nursery and rendezvous 
of the whole Arian family, that is to say, of the pro- 
genitors of all the most civilized races in the world. 

Let us hear the most emioeot scholar of the day as 
a supporter of the same side of the question : — 

" At the first dawn of traditional bistory we see theae Aryan tribes 
migrating across the enow of the Himalaya southward toward the 
" Seven Rivers" (the Indns, the five rivets of the Fanjab and the 
Sarasvati), and ever since India has been called their home. That 
before that time they had been living in more northern regions, 
within the same precincts with the ancestors of the Greeks, the 
Italians, Slavonians, Qermans, and Oelta, is a fact as firmly estab- 
lished as that the Normaua of William the Oonqueror were the 
Northmen of Scandinavia. The evidence oflangoage is irrefragable, 
and it is the only evidence worth listening to with regard to ante- 
hietorical periods. Max. MUUer^i Siat. of And. Sanscrit Literature, 
p. 12. 

* * • • 

Bnt while moat of the members of the Aryan family followed 
this glorious path, the southern tribes were slowly migrating 
towards the mountains which gird the north of India. After 
crossing the narrow passes of the Hiuduknsh or the Himalaya, they 
conquered or drove before them, as it aeems without much effort, 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the Trans -Himalayan countries. 
They took for their guides the principal rivers of Northern India, 
and were led by them to new homes in their beautiful and fertile 
valleys. It seems as if the great mountains in the north had after- 
wards closed for centuries their Oyclopian gates against new immi- 
grations, while, at the same time, the waves of the Indian Ocean 
kept watch over the southern borders of the peninsula. None of 
the great conquerors of antiquity — Seaostris, Semiramis, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or Cyrus, who waged a kind of half-nomadic warfare 
over Asia, A&ica, and Enrope, and whose names, traced in charac- 
ters of blood, are still legible on the threshold of history, disturbed 
the peaceful seats of these Aryan settlers. Left to themselves in a 
world of their own, without a past, and without a future before 
them, they had nothing but themselves to ponder on. Ihid, p. 15, 
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We yield to no one in our admiration of the great 
feat achieved by the learned editor of the Rig Veda 
Sanhita. It is therefore with extreme diffidence that 
■we are obliged to give expression to our wonder that 
with the proofs of bis Rig Veda in hand, the editor 
bimself could have said that the Arian settlers, when 
they arrived in India, were " without a past, and 
without a future before them." What were "the 
ancient exploits" of ludra, if they were " without a 
past ?" What meant the fights of Brihaspati and 
Angiras before the " lofty citadel" of Vala on the 
Euphrates, whether historical or mythical, if they* 
were " without a past," in fact and in fancy ? What 
meant their dealings with the names we have already 
mentioned, and perhaps scores more that we can yet 
mention, if the Arians were " without a past" on the 
plains of India ? How could they have known the 
names of the great Assyrian gods, Anu and Stinda, 
if they were never in Assyria, nor had any dealings 
with that people, and — if they were really '* without 
a past ?" 

We dare not say more. We can only regret that 
we are unable to accede to such confident assurances 
from one to whom multitudes justly look up for in- 
struction and intellectual enlightenment. Sacred in- 
terests compel us, or we could not have presumed to 
give expression to our dissent from an authority so 
high — from a scholar so ripe, and from a philosopher 
at whose feet we would willingly receive lessons. 

But the language of the Rig Veda Sanhita is plain. 
The voice of the Rishis, whose compositions he has 
13 
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himself brought within our reach, gives no uncer- 
tain sound. There is nothing in it to manifest a jour* 
ney to or over the Himlklaya or the Hindu Kush. The 
Rishis point to many traces of a journey through 
Assyria and Central Asia, but none through the 
passes of the Hindu Kush and the Himalaya. 

We believe that the story of the slopes of the Hin- 
du Kush, having been the original settlement of the 
Arian family, vas a conjecture entertained before the 
evidence of the Rig Veda was examined or noticed — 
certainly before it was compared -with the notes of 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions. Critical scholars had 
generally a distrust of Herodotus, and they did not 
think that his assertion about a Median Aria was at 
all better than many other stories which he had re- 
corded, only to be repudiated, in the republic of 
letters, as glaring untruths. They did not therefore 
think it worth their while to notice or examine evi- 
dence about it. ' Their motto seems to have been — 
farthest from Herodotut, nearest to the truth. 

We do not however know what fate has over? 
taken that unfortunate historian's statement about the 
Germans having at one time been a Persian tribe — 
whether iJtai has been assented to or not. If this has 
been credited, it will itself lead to a moral presump- 
tion that the Arian family in its integrity lived in 
Central and Western Asia, rather than the neighbour- 
hood of the Hindu Ku^. The Germans of whom 
Herodotus makes mention (i. 125) were probably the 
Cannanians, and, as such, Asiatic remnants trfthe great 
nation which now occupies such proud eminence era 
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the contioent of Europe — before whose arms France 
has been prostrated, and whose intellectual energy 
and vigour the whole world acknowledges with ad- 
miration. 

It may he said we have proved too much. We have 
carried Arian relations even beyond Mesopotamia — 
into Syria, and almost on the borders of Palestine. 
All this, Apolles the Jew may credit — not men of 
understanding and intellect. 

But we have not carried Arian relations an inch 
beyond where the. stream of accredited evidence has 
impelled us. After traces of relationship have been 
discovered between " the swarthy natives of India 
and their conquerors, whether Alexander or Clive," 
nothing can in itself be incredible with reference to 
human movements on the face of our common globe. 
And all we have proved is that there were conflicts 
in Mesopotamia between the Arians and certain As- 
syrian chiefs who were joined by people from all parts 
of the Assyrian empire — from the south of the Cas- 
pian, to the land of the Hittites on the other side of 
the Euphrates. 

But the Assyrian Inscriptions prove a great deal 
more than we have yet had occasion to show. They 
speak of towns on the Euphrates, and in Mesopotamia, 
which were evidently relics of Arian relations in those 
parts — indeed, of Indo-Arian relations, that is to say, 
those of the future ancestors of the Hindus : such as 
Hardispi (Haridaswa, the yellow-horsed, Indra, or per- 
haps the sun under an Indian title) Hindanu, Hindan, 
Hindaru, &c.^ What is still more surprising, the In- 
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Bcriptions note the existence of a tribe called " Haya- 
p&da," in the neighbourhood of Samaria.'" This is a 
pure unmixed Sanscrit word, meaning horse-footed, i. e. 
swift of foot, and the tribe so named must have re- 
mained at least till the reign of Sargon, (in whose 
tablet the record is found) as a living monument of 
Arian adventures in that quarter. It was as great a 
proof of Arian connection in Western Asia, as would 
a tribe called " Podas-okus" have been of Grecian rela- 
tions in India, if such a tribe had really been found 
near the Punjab. 

The derivation of the word "Arian," as the Cu- 
neiform Inscriptions indicate it, is also a proof of our 
primitive ancestors' sojourn in Western Asia. The 
meaning of the term appears in the Inscriptions from 
its ose with the negative particle " la," i. e. " la-Ari" 
which means barren. Thus, " edis ippareu asM: la-ari ; 
"awaif tkeff Jled (to) BAB&ES places." Again, " Tudat 
iQ-ari ... rabis etettiqa," morasses baeeen greatly I 
passed over. "Arian" accordingly meant productive 
or cultivated, and is given there as derived from " Heb, 
rn» to gather fruit" and it is compared with the 
Ethiopian " arara" to reap.^^ It may also be compared 
with the Greek ^p«" and the Latin " aro" fo plough, for 
without sowing, there could not be reaping — and 
surely " Arian" did not mean a plunder who reaped 
what another sowed. 



* Nome's Aaeyrian Dictionary, pp. 349, 417, 434, 443. 
" Ibid, 417. 
" Ibid, 662. 
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The above derivation of Arian accords with the 
Zend idea. Referring to the creation of Airyana 
Vaejo, Mr. Bunsen says, " The meaning of the verse 
is this ; In the earliest time Airyana Vaejo was the 
only cultivated country ; all the rest was a desert.'"* 
And the meaning attached to the word in Sanscrit 
was probably based on the sqme idea. A tiller of the 
ground is, in the Rig Vedas, (i. e. KriskUot Charahani), 
held synonymous with man," and the Arian was con- 
sidered excellent or noble, because he was exemplary as 
a tiller of the ground. 

The Greek idea of Arian S^«k is doubtless derived 
from V?s Areg Mars, and Ares again comes probably 
from the Heb. ^^ An a lion. This word, if aspi- 
rated, turns into the Sanscrit hari, which, among 
various other meanings, stands also for "lion." 

The name " Arian" appears thus to be of Semitic 
origin, but adopted and naturalized in Sanscrit. We 
have seen that the Arians left behind them, in the very 
heart of Semitic regions, a living monument of their 
wanderings in Western Asia, The tribe Hayaplida, if 
the testimony of language be allowed any authority as 
evidence of their Arian origin, bore, in their persons, 

** Among the estractB in Bleeok's Aveata, p. 9, 

** VflTCt ^^itMl " ye two that are upholders of men" (euUivatori) 

K. T. i. 17. 2. TIT ^^ "vj^t a£tf\«ir3isivi i ^nnq^^irt 

<r<**nf'(K^F« <n: T* f^^W I The " Showerer (Indra) rulea over 
men {atltivatort) by his strength like a bnll over hia herd. In- 
dra alone mlea over the men (cM/iiVofor*) and their wealth of the 
five regions. E. T. i. 7. 9. TIWT g ^a f m fe w^;*W " Thou ar the 
king of human creatures {eiUUvaiors) E. T. i. 59, 5, 
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an unmistakeable sign of Japhet dtoelUng m the tents of 
Shem, And Arian records themselves exhibit, lin- 
guistically, manifest traces of familiar intercourae on 
the part of their authors with the children of Shem. 
This they could not have done if their original home 
had been so far away from Semitic regions as the 
slopes of the Hindu Kuslji. 

The Rig Veda Sanhita contains a good number of 
words which belonged clearly to the Semitic stock, but 
which have failed to take root in Sanscrit. This fact 
would show that while the Arians at one time had 
sufficient intercourse with the Semitics to accept or in- 
terchange certain vocables of theirrespectivelanguages, 
that intercourse did not continue long enough to allow 
all the grafts, so accepted, to take root, and become in- 
corporated in their respective languages. Two remark- 
able instances of this kind we shall mention here, as 
regards Sanscrit. These are the two forms of the in- 
effable Hebrew name for the Supreme Being, that is to 
say, niB Jaku (if we may dispense with the prevailing 
but very questionable fashion of representing the semi- 
vowel of i hy y, and use the natural/ after the example 
of the " Worterbuch,") and ^^t Jahvah. The former 
occurs seven times in combination with the word ^^9t 
«aAa8aA,andha3(aooordingto.SAyanai(WS^)the sense 
of the " son of power." And once it is used in the 
senseof*' great" or "supreme" (so Sayana renders 
it) and applied to Indra. As " son of power," it is 
applied six times to Agni, and once to Angiras. It 
is an unusual word in Sanscrit either in the sense of 
" great" or of a "son." And its use seems to have 
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snbeided after the eight passages just referred 
to.'* 

-As a word for a " son" it has some resemblance to 
the Qreek i*m, but it is evidently a form of the 
sacred Hebrew name already mentioned. The word 
did not take root in Sanscrit and has gone out of 
that language entirely The exact import of the 
word appears in the following paragraph from Mr. 
Talbot's " Contributions," where he has dealt with it 
as an Assyrian word derived from the Hebrew. 

" Iahu-khazi. Ahaz, king of Judah. The name 
lahu-khazi signifies *' lahu is my possession (or my 
treasure)," from Hebrew "rnN " a possession." The 
final vowel i should not be overlooked, since it is the 
pronoun " my." lahu = iau>of the Greeks," which is 
the same as Jab or Jehovah. In 2R67, 61, this Iahu- 
khazi (who is there called the King of Judah), is 
named as one of those who paid tribute to Tiglath 
Pileser II. But we know from 2 Chronicles sxviii. 



" ^e tight passages in which Jahu occara aro the following : 

E. T, i. 26, 10 ^^ ^r- ^rii wr i 

i. 74, 5 irftnsT^firc' 5^ flvw fl%T I ■prr ^rT>! wif^ ii 
i. 79,4 ^TT^rarwinm^wi^: ^^^^%n 
■vfi, 15, 11 V ^ TTntwr *i wt^! ^^%T ^^ i*ws ^ig^ra I 
viii. 4, 5 ft*^ tw sir«TrTO^Ttftf ewix^^ftn: I 
viii. 19, 12 f^JW ^ W^ "J^Sl 1% H^*f«*H ^ifw^ I 

■riii. 84, 5 ^iTO v« nmm vjm ^%%\ iWT I flrj ^ t^ »rw ii 

■riii. 60. 13 fttTO% l^^T WV^' 

^T5T^^»!| 

" See DiodoniB, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Hesyohius. The 
name lew is veiy common on the Qnostic goms and amulets. 
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20, that Ahaz was the king who paid tribute to Tig- 
lath Fileser : therefore lahu-khazi was Ahaz, No 
doubt the name Jeho-ahaz (who was a different king) 
corresponds more nearly to the Assyrian name. In- 
deed it agrees with it exactly. But I am disposed to 
conjecture that Ahaz was originally named Jeho-ahaz, 
and that the Assyrians knew him by that -nam© 
only ; but that when Ahaz lapsed into idolatry, and 
no longer worshipped Jehovah, he dropped that holy 
name, being reluctant to bear it, " while making 
molten images for Baalim, burning incense in the 
valley of Hinnom, and while he sacrificed and burnt 
incense on the high places, and on the hills, and 
under every green tree." 

"We can hardly conceive the possibility of the Arians 
finding such a word at all, if they had been, from tho 
beginning, isolated on the slopes of the Hindu Kush. 
And we think that it fell into desuetude very much 
for the same reason as its abandonment by Ahaz. 

The other form of the sacred word, as used in the 
Rig Veda, was in the garb of an adjective, "Vf: " Jah- 
vah." This was a nearer approach to the word Jeho- 
vah — wanting only thevowel o between h and v. In 
this form it has been used pretty largely in the. Rig 
Veda. It was even forced into the Unadi sutras to 
accept an etymology concocted for it. It was held to 
have been derived from vi (Ja) to go^^ The affix, which 
the etymologist assigned to it, in common with some 
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other words, would not, however, account for the voca- 
ble under consideration, and therefore a second ar- 
bitrary affix, unusual, if not unprecedented, in itself, 
was impressed on it. But even that affix could not 
answer for the meaning attached to it by S&yana, 
namely ^reat, oraupreme. Professor Wilson takes it, in 
his Dictionary, in the sense oi' sacrifice. The word 
could not, however, for that etymology, take any deeper 
root iu Sanscrit than the twin vocable ^3B, Jaku, and 
both have alike disappeared from post-Vedic Sanscrit. 

In the Rig Veda the word " Jahvah" is found in 
various senses. As an adjective, it is used 14 times 
to express the dignity of Agni, 1 \ times that of the 
" seven Rivers," and other streams, and waters, as 
offspring of the sky, 7 times that of heaven and earth, 
as "mothers of sacrifice," twice that of Indra, and once, 
that of each of the following nouns, vis. luminous herbs, 
soma, hymns, horses, and wealth. Twice it stands as 
a substantive for o_ffspring or strength, and twice, again, 
for the importance of day and night. 

The following are examples of its use in the Rig 
Veda. It is found in every Mandala, and continues 
in Vedic literature as a memorial of Arian residence 
in Western Asia. 

i. 36, 1 s ti ^ 5^<rt ft»rt ^'rft^i I 

" We Bupplicate the Great (jahvam) Agni vrith hymns for tlia 
benefit of you," &o. 

i. 59, 4 Vf^ -^ «»r5 tl^ filTT ^tm W% fl ^^; i 

" This expert invocator has addressed many various greai (jahrih) 
hymns to the excellent moving Fire," &c. 
13 
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i. 142, 7 wj ^K^ "n* fliilnii^ g^^wr i 

v^ wttm UTtn «K?rt *if^ ^r swi. i 
"Oyeexcellent Day and Night, ^rwriOsl^'O^othetsof Sacrifice, 
Ac." 

ii.35,9 f%T79WWI! lift ^Br ^wU I 

" The golden-coloured ^reat (jahvili) rivers circulate its grestneBs." 

ii. 35, 14 ^rm ^ ■OTflii -i^'ift: "sreww qf* <Wftr ^*t! i 

" The ^«a^ (jahvih) watera pase by its own streamB." 
iii. 1,9 5^ ^XT «(^fti! ftriffi fi^ ^*tftl^ 31^ ^ I 
'Retejahvak ia used in the sense o£ " offspring" Ukejahu — quali- 
fying the water*, offspring of the iky. 
iii. 3, 8 ftnaftf fl»«rflr«i »r^! . . . . 

" The leadera exalt the supreme (jahTEun) Fire, the cherisher of 
the creation, &c." 
iii. 2, 9 firwr vwm vfm-. ^tf^^^r^i 

" The gode sanctified the three forma of the circumambient great 
(jahvasya) Agni," &c. 

iii.28, 4 '"flffilTtB w^vm^^rsrfw'fflrfts!^^^! I 

"O great (jahvasya) Agni, the sage priests do not grndge thee 
thy allotted butter in the Sacrificea." 

vii. 70, S ^nfttWTtl'^fWT^^f^'nft^^f^l 

"0 Aswins, the places you make from heaven among the great 
(jahvishu) herbs and eacrificers, &c. 

Tui. 13, 20 wfk^HW ^Itftl JIW SIH^ Vrafl I 

That qfgprmg (jahvam) of Budra is manifested in the old habita- 
tions, &c. 

viii. 23, 14 TrntflS ^^ 'tnf mn1^^{«i i 

" Him, ^eat (jahvam) Indra, lauded by many, we supplicate with 
the old gratifying hymns." 

iv. 13, 3 «"^ ^ft?n^Ti^rfli w^t^^wwrnm^^firi 

" The seven great (jahyiL) horses carry that aun, &c." 



" ye ^eat (jahvih) day and night, &c." 

vi. 17, 7 tnm ^ vft <WT ^^^t ^ra^ ^sr<(« V«W I 
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" ladra, thou npholdeet Heaven and Earth, parents of the goda, 
and the great (jahvfh) mothera of aacrifices." 

X. 59, 8 ^ TT^ ^w^ ^»t mitm TTflTT n 

*iTm «T 15*1 ^ sf^f^ ■^Hi x5t w ^ S IV ^irnnni n 

" May the heavens and eaitb, the great ((jahvi) mothera of Sacri- 
fice confer happiness, &c." 
ii. 75, 1 ^w ftniriV q-s^ ■w^lf%nT srrarf^ ii#r ^*f §^ fl^^ I 

" The delightful waters in which the noariahing great (jahvali) 
Soma thrives, &c." 
ix. 92, 4 w^TH ^rw T"n»r fira f'^ t^twi ^^T'otra: i 

" Soma, the seven great (jahvi) rivets purity thee." 

But we must now take notice of possible objections 
to our theory, or rather of the only ground to which 
the propounders of " the Hindu Kush" theory have 
referred, as evidence on their side. Leaving, out of the 
question, the compliments which one theorist has pas- 
sed on another, by citing him as authority, that ground 
may be considered under two heads : ( I ) the antecedent 
presumption against distant migrations, and against 
the idea of introducing remote nations as progenitors 
of others, thousands of miles away, and (3) the Per- 
sian tradition, as recorded in the Zend Avesta. 

The first point is of course entitled to every consi- 
deration. The antecedent presumption, just mention- 
ed, must be rebutted by adequate evidence before our 
theory can be admitted. We have all along been 
ourselves under the same impression. It is from the 
conviction that the burden of proof is on us that we 
have been expatiating so long on the question. And 
now we contend we have rebutted the antecedent 
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preBumption, quite sufficiently for our purpose, by the 
mass of evidence given against it. We may further 
remark that the objection is nullified by its inherent 
inconsistency. The fact that the original home of the 
Indo-Arians was also the nursery of the ancestors of 
the Greeks, Romans, Grermans, &c. is fatal to it. If 
the objection be of any worth, as against our theory, 
in regard to the Indo-Arians, it must, by a parity 
of reasoning, be suicidal, exactly to the same extent, in 
regard to the Greeks, Romans and Germans. That 
which is nearer to India, in this respect, must be so 
much the farther from Greece, Italy, and Germa- 
ny. 

We must now deal with the second ground of the 
objection, namely, the Persian tradition as recorded in 
the Zend Avesta. We fail to find the point of the 
objection. Persian tradition and the Zend Avesta 
have been vaguely mentioned as favouring the Hindu 
Kitsh theory. This does not certainly follow from the 
statement with which the Yendidad commences, that 
the first creation of Ahura Mazda was the delightful 
Airyana Va^'o. For, its locality is not mentioned, its 
geography is not given. " Airyana Vaejo" means the 
Arian residence. There is nothing in it conflicting 
with our theory. We also say, what indeed may be 
called a truism, that there was an Arian residence, 
since there was undoubtedly an Arian family of the 
human race. The question is about its geography. 
On this point, not only does the Vendidad throw 
no light, but those that adduce it as evidence against 
our theory, themselves admit that Airyana VaeJo became 
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a " fabulous region."" We cannot understand how a 
geographical site can he developed into a " fabulous 
region," nor again how an MSgeographical '* fabulous 
region" can be placed in opposition to a defined geo- 
graphical site. The Parsees themselves look upon it 
as " an abode, typical of faith or belief."'* The in- 
genuity of European scholarship may have fixed a 
place as the local habitation of the Zend ideal. But 
that is not Persian tradition. 

According to the Vendidad, as interpreted by its own 
doctors, " Airyana Vaejo" or *' Iran vaeja" was the 



" This country muat be placed in the farthest east of the Ira- 
nian highlands, at the Bourcea of the Oxas and Jaxartee {cf. 
Laeeen Ind. Alterthk. I., p. 527). In later times Airyana-vaSja 
becomes a purely fabulous region. Thus the Minokhired says 
(p. 332 S.) : " The Dev of winter is most vehement in Eran-vej, 
It is stated in the law that in the Eran-vej the winter lasts ten 
months and summer two months, and these two summer months 
are cold as to water, cold as to the earth, cold as to the trees ; 
and they have, as opposition, the winter and many snakes. They 
have few other oppositions. And it is manifest that Ahura-Maz- 
da created Erin-vej good beyond other places and localities ; and 
the good is this that men live 3000 years and cows and cattle 
150 years, and that they have little pain or sickness, and that 
they do not lie, and have no falling off of nails or hair, and the 
Bev of lust hae less power over them, and ten men eat of one 
loaf and become full therewith, and every forty years a child is 
bom of one man and one woman, and their law is the law of the 
PaSiryo Tka^sha, and when they die they are sanctified. Their 
chief (rat) is Q-opatiehah (e^. my Parsi Grammar, pp. 142, 172), 
their king and ruler is fSrosh." Bleeck. 6. See also Kote, p. 14, 
gtipra. 

'* See Wilson on the Eeligion of the Parsees, p. 155. 
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Elysium of the Zendaresta, and, practically, it can lead 
to no other inference than that, in the conception of 
the authors of that work, primeval man enjoyed 
a state of sanctified happiness which the Greeks have 
described under the figure of the " golden age," 
and the Brahmins of the " Satya-Yuga." " Airyana- 
Vaejo" was the ideal residence of the Arians. It ia 
impossible to turn it into a veritable geographical 
locality — and the attempt to define it on the authority 
of the Vendidad, would be like an attempt to fix the 
locality of Elysium, either on or under the surface of 
the earth, on the authority of classical poets. 

But it may be said that although " Airyana Vaejo" 
is a fabulous region, yet historical places are mention- 
ed in the Vendidad as the next successive creations of 
Ahura Mazda, such aa Gau Sugdha, Mouru, Balkdhi, 
Nisa, Haroyu, &o. It is therefore supposed to be only 
reasonable that the original residence of the Arians 
should be in the vicinity of these places. This is not 
an unfair argument in itself ; and it certainly admits 
of discussion. But the places created after Airyana 
Vaejo are not declared to be successive residences of 
Arians. On the contrary, it would seem that they 
were made to prevent the sanctity of Airyana Vaejo 
from being violated and profaned by a press of crowds. 
" I created," said Ahura Mazda, " O holy Zarathustra, 
a Creation of delight (but) nowhere was created a 
possibility (of approach). For had I not, O holy 
Zarathustra, created a place, a creation of delight, 
where nowhere was created a possibility, the whole 
corporeal would have gone after Airyana Vaejo." It 
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would not follow from tbis that the next creations 
were intended as Arian seats, and therefore there was 
no necessity for their being in the immediate vicinity 
of the first creation. The probability would indeed 
be on the opposite side, considering the jealousy with 
which the first creation was made inaccessible and 
unapproachable. It was obviously intended for an 
isolated residence of a select few, to the exclusion of 
the non-Arian nations, against whose approach it was 
carefully guarded. And it would ill harmonize with 
this intention to allow the select few themselves to 
sally out into regions designed for the nou-Arians. 

At any rate we have no right to assume that the 
Vendidad itself, not only meant the creations after 
Airyana-Vaejo to be all of them Arian settlements, but, 
also, that they represented Arian movements in the 
same order of succession as their creation. And even 
on the supposition of such an intention on the part of 
the writers of the Vendidad, we have no right to force 
historical evidence into servility to its dicta. As far 
as mere tradition is concerned, why must Western 
Asian tradition, as recorded by Herodotus and the 
other historians, cited by Bochart,'^ so curiously eon- 
current and explicit, be necessarily subservient to the 
Persian tradition, the basis of which is admitted by 
the Parsee dasturs themselves to have been idealistic, 
parabolical, and mythical. " What is written in the 
Vendidad," says Dosabhai, " about Hormuzd and 
Ahriman, and light and darkness, is a parable of 

'" See p. 85, supra. 
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oar prophet Zariasht...The explanation of the matter 
is this. The description is of the [^goodj qualities and 
evil qualities which are in a man, and which in 
Arabic are called faeilat and rasilat, and in English 
virtue and vice. Hormazd and Light are good works ; 
and Ahriman and Darkness are evil works ; as what 
is good is Hormazd, and what is bad is Ahriman. 
Liberty is light, and Stinginess darkness ; the re- 
straining of Anger is Hormazd, and indulging it is 
Ahriman ; Humility is Hormazd, and Pride is Ahri- 
man. So, in like manner, may the other good and 
evil qualities be spoken of. The explanation of what 
is written in the Yandid^d about Ahriman running 
forth with the other Devas is, that to each side of a 
good quality there is an evil quality attached. For 
example, to Humility there are two evil qualities at- 
tached } for if it exceeds its proper bounds, it becomes 
Lovniess and Meanness ; and if it fall short of its bounds, 
it is not Liberality but Extravagance and Immorality, 
as it is called in English ; and if Liberality falls short 
of its bounds, it becomes Pride. In like manner, if 
Liberality is, in excess it is Stinginess. In this way, 
every good quality which is in man has its opposing 
bad quality. Connected with this the Vandidad has 
given a parable ; and learned Pdrsis and Musalm&ns 
have consequently written in their books that the 
prophet Zartusht is a speaker of parables.'"" 

It, again, notwithstanding the protests of Parsee 
Dasturs, the successive creations after Airyana-Vaejo 

*• Wileon on the Eeligion of the Parsees, p. 150. 
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were held veritably to represent the successive move- 
ments of the Arians, m the same order, it would lead to 
palpable absurdities. The creations referred to were, 
1. Airjana Vaejo, 2. " Gali the dwelling-place Sug- 
dha," 3. " Mouru, the high, the holy," 4. Bakdhi, 5; 
Nissa, 6. HarQyu, 7. Vaekereta, 8. Urva, 9. Khnenta, 
10. Haraquiti, 11. Haetumat, 12. Ragha, 13. Chakra, 
14. Varena, 15. Hapta Hendu, 16. to the east of 
Ranha. 

The meaning forced on the Vendidad by the ad- 
vocates of the Hindu Kush theory, without any 
authority from the Vendidad itself, and despite the 
protests of the Parsee dasturs, its authorized inter- 
preters, would imply that the Arians having, from a 
" fabulous region," called Airyana Vaejo, arrived in 
the dwelling-place of Sugdha, proceeded by a circui- 
tous route to Ragha^' (well known to bo a principal 
town in Media), and then again, by some route which 
, we cannot satisfactorily verify, they came to " Hapta 
Hendu," or India. But even here they get no rest. 
They are still in a state of motion, and that motion 
is like that of the sun after a solstice. They are 
carried back " to the east of Ranha." The verse 
which gives the 16th creation " to the east of 
Ra^ha" is thus rendered by Bunsen. " As the six- 
teenth best of regions and countries, I, Ahura Mazda, 

"* Bleeck refers to a Behietan lusciipUon wliicli mentions Raghai 
He also cites laidore of Charax who calls Baghu "the greatest 
of all Median citieB, near Mount Caspiua from which the Caspian 
gates have their name." Strabo says : iiat Si avii Ka<nriiav irvAuv Ik 
ftai Vayas moZia TTOTaKotnoi Sk ^rprw AiroAAuSuifDas. 

14 
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created those ■who dwell withont ramparts on the 
sea-coasts." The learned archteologist adds a foot- 
note to this : " As the Caspian was the sea nearest 
to the old Iranians, we must here understand the 
shores of that sea. The Indian Ocean is out of the 
question, in consequence of the mention of cold.'"* 

Here then we have the movements of the Allans, 
like the apparent motion of the sun, India and Bagha 
(south of the Caspian) being the two solstitial points. 
And we are seriously asked to gulp all this on the 
credit of the Persian tradition, against the dictum of 
history, the dictum of the Vedas, and the dictum of 
Assyrian Inscriptions, and despite the protests of the 
Parsees themselves ! It might have been more in- 
telligible to us, and less disrespectful to the Zend 
Avesta, if the Arian movements, thus described, were 
given out as allegorical of the solar revolution.*' But 
to do justice to the Zend Avesta, we must say that, 
by the creation of Airyana Vaejo, it means nothing , 
more than the quondam existence of some blissfiil and 
innocent state of primeval man, (agreeably to the 
relics of some significant tradition which seems to have 
reached almost all nations) whom, as an exemplary tiller 
ofthegroundy it called "Arian." Zoroaster had admitted- 

" Bleeck's Avetla, p. 12. 

" It ia a curiooa coincidence that the Zend Aveeta i^ regard the 
Median Aiia, becauae of its Western poBition, as the closiDg: point 
of the sail's diurnal motion. " The Taera, says the Ta9Qa xli, of 
the Hara-berezoiti, praise we." " Taera" says Mr. Bleeok " is the 
moimtiun opposite Alboij, on which the ean fioishes his course." 
Bleeck'e Avesta ii, 100, 
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ly been in Assyrian regions, and was aware of the deri- 
vation of " Aria," which we have already quoted from 
Mr. Norris's Assyrian Dictionary. The Vendidad 
then mentioned certain places, famous for traditions 
or events grateful to Arian or Iranian recollection, 
but it never intended that the successive creations of 
Ahura Mazda were to be taken for successive stages 
of Arian movement, exactly in the order of the crea^ 
tions. To ojie broad fact, however, it bore testimony. 
Media and India were the two extreme points of 
Arian migrations, longitudinally and, in a great mea- 
sure, latitudinally too. So that the so-called Persian 
tradition, instead of being in conflict with our theory, 
or an objection to it, is rather confirmatory of it. 

Ranha, which is fixed by Bunsen on the coast of the 
Caspian sea, is in the Huzverash translation identi- 
fied with Rlim Dill* This would carry the western 
limits of Ariana into Mesopotamia, for there is con- 
tained " Arumu,"** which, without the Semitic re- 
dundant initial, is Euma or Rum. The Rig Veda 
confirms thia extension of Arian range, by mention- 
ing the names of two sovereigns, Ruma and Rusama," 
as worshippers of Indra, who were doubtless either 
themselves called after the names of their territories, 

'* Xorris, p. 52, The rednadant initial A appears in, many As- 
syrian words, e. g. Azaba (Zab), p. 22. 

" E. V. viii. 4, 2. ^rp ^ TWfl wmi WI t^ MVm «^I I 

"Although, Indra, thou deiighteat in Bama, Buaama, Siavaka, 
Eripa, yet the sons of Kanwa, carrying thy praiaes, offer to thee 
hymns. Do thoa, Indra, come." 
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or their territories called after their names. Rum may 
atso be connected with Armenia, the capital of which, 
" Erz-rum," is the land of Bum. The Rig Veda joins 
Buma and Rusama with two others, Siabaka, and 
Kripa. Siabak reminds one of the Ethiopian Sabacou 
in Herodotus, but we cannot say that bis time and 
site will allow him to be identified with the Siabak of 
the Veda. 

. In all this we see nothing conflicting with our 
theory of the Arians' original home. On the contrary, 
we find a great deal in the Zend Avesta that confirms 
our theory. The sixth best creation in the Vendidad 
is called Haroya, the Hareva and Arera of the In- 
scriptions, both Behistan and Assyrian proper. It is 
the Aria of Central Asia, the site of the modern He- 
rat. " Har" for a mountain is not a Zend, but He- 
brew or Semitic, expression. How could the Zend 
Avesta light on such a word, if it was not already 
familiar with the name as the original home of the 
Arians ? 

But we are not left merely to the testimony of 
Inference. We have more direct eridence. The ori- 
ginal Hara, or Hara-berezaiti, is identified with the 
Alborj of later writers, or " Elburz," placed south of 
the Caspian, in Murray's Encyclopaedia of Geography, 
at the foot of which is the modern city of Teheran. 
It is the Median Hara, distinct from Hareva. It is 
thus described in the Khordah-Avesta : " Mithra... 
who as the first heavenly Yazata, rises over Hara 
before the sun, the immortal, with swift steeds, who 
first, with golden form, seizes the fair summits, thea 
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surrounds the whole Arian place, the most profitable, 
where rulers, excellent, order round about the lands, 
where mountains, great with much fodder, abounding 
in water, afford wells for the cattle, where are canals 
deep fill! of water, where flowing waters, broad with 
water, hurry to Iskata, and Pourata, to Mouru aind 
Haraeva, to Gau, Sugdha, and Quarizao."* 

Here we have the Median Hara described as dis- 
tinct from Hareva, and spoken of as the chief or first 
Arian dwelling, superior and senior to the second and 
other successive creations of Ahura Mazada. 

We have it described again in terms which would 
correspond only to the picture which Parsee esposi- 
tors have given of the Airyana Vaejo of the Vendidad. 
*' Mithra...for whom Abura Mazda has created a 
dwelling on Hara-Berezaiti, the far reaching, lofty, 
where is neither night nor darkness, neither cold 
wind nor hot, nor sickness with much death, nor dirt 
created by the Devas, no mist ascends the high 
mountain, — which (dwelling) the Amesha-spentaa 
have made, which all have the same will with the 
Sun, towards the believing mind out of memory (?), 
who, on the high mountain, comprehends [in his sur- 
vey] the whole corporeal world."*' 

The same description occurs again. " Since thou, 
pure Rashnu, art at the great Hara, the very as- 
piring, lofty, where [arej neither night nor darkness, 
neither cold wind nor hot, neither dissolution which 

" Bleeck, p. iii. 58. 
'' Ibid, p. iii. 62. 
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draws to itself many deaths, nor filth created by the 
Devas, nor do clouds ascend the high mountain — we 
invoke and praise &c."^ 

Accordingly in the deliberate judgment o£ the au- 
thors of the Zend Aresta, Kara or Hara-Berezaiti, 
alias Alborj, or Elburz of Murray's Encyclopjedia, 
was the first and most delightful settlement of the 
Arian family — the Airyana Vaejo of the Vendidad, as 
far as it may have indicated anything like an actual 
earthly place. It is needless to repeat how it directly 
confirms the tradition recorded by Herodotus, and 
explains the numerous allusions in the Big Veda to 
Western Asian characters and events. Persian tradi- 
tion, far from being opposed to our theory, is thus 
strongly corroborative of it. 

How and why the Arians left their Median home 
we cannot confidently say. A Turanian invasion of 
Media, as was suggested by Professor Oppert at the 
International Congress of Orientalists in London, was 
probably the cause of the introduction of the name 
Media, and the consequent expulsion of the Arians 
from their primitive Ariana. The adoption of the 
word "tur" in Assyrian and Sanscrit very much, in 
the same concurrent sense of youth, quickness, and vi- 
gour, establishes a presumption in favour of that idea. 
In the Assyrian, it is often used instead of " pal" for a 
youthful son, and the Sanscrit " tura" stands for 
quickness and vigour. The Assyrian " pal" or " bal" 
corresponds also to the Sanscrit " bala" for young. 

" Bleeck, p. iii. 79, 
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We accordiDgly conclude that the original home of 
the Arian family was in Media, the chief city having 
been Hara. On their expulaion by a Turanian inva- 
sion they dispersed on all sides. Some went west- 
■ward to Europe, others eastward. It is difficult to 
define their routes, but that as they came eastward, 
they had, probably on their way, the conflicts adverted 
to in the Vedas and the Zend Avesta. The Indo- 
Arian tradition of their coming with Vishnu (personified 
as Sacrifice) surrounded by metres on the West, North, 
and South, with Agni, in their firont,'® probably meant 
that their marches were like religious processions, 
regularly performing their devotional ceremonies, the 
rear and flank guards chanting hymns in the Yedic 
seven metres,'" and the vanguard carrying the sacred 
Fire in front. The temporary disappearance of Vish- 
nu betokened the reverses they experienced in the 
way. There may have been many defections, por- 
tions of them may have remained behind, such as the 
Arizanti, and some may have left the main body, and 
stopped to settle in the east of the Caspian, and other 
sites by the side of their route. The main body did 
not probably settle down before they reached Haroyu 
(Herat) in the province which, thenceforward, was 
called Aria after them. They may have either sent 

*■ Bee p. 82 (wpi-a. Agni weis placed in front, or the East, The 
original words ate '•tftr ^^WI^ ywisi*!- " Parastat" means in jront 
as well ati t'n the East. Here both senses are eqnall; applicable. 
- The march iLaving been eattward, whatever was in front was neces- 
sarily Ml the eatt. 
" E. Y. i. 22, 16, 
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colonies to Sugdhai and Balkdhi, or some may have 
branched off in those directions. Or, possibly, the 
main body itself may have first stopped in those 
places, and then moved down to the province of Aria. 
The Indo-Arians may have afterwards found their way 
to the banks of the Indus, and crossed over to India. 
Such a view of primitive movements accords at the 
same time with the allusions in the Vedas and Zend 
Avesta, with Herodotus and other Greek writers, and 
with the cuneiform Inscriptions themselves. 
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CHAPTER rV. 



On the Creation. 



"In the beginning God created the Heavens and 
the Earth." Such was the short but pithy declaration 
pf Moses at the very commencement of the Bible. 
The simplicity of the declaration is only equalled by 
its sublimity, and yet neither the one nor the other 
can transcend its authoritative truthfulness. No falter- 
ing here, no question or disputation, no faint-hearted 
hesitation to betray any scruple or fconscious weak- 
ness — no ambiguity for the cover of a lurking uneasy 
suspicion in the mind, no apologetic appeal to logic or 
metaphysics. It is, on the contrary, a clear declaration, 
in full confidence of its truth, and of its immediate 
.acceptance by all classes of mankind. Indeed it* 
simplicity is such that an untutored child can under- 
stand it, and yet its sublimity transcends the heights 
of science, and the dialectics of logic. The philoso- 
pher and ripe scholar can only admire it, but, (as far 
as facts can justify an induction) he could not from 
^ia own resources teach it as an indisputable truth. 
This does not, however, detract from the truth implied 
in the declaration, for its truthfulness must commend 
itself to all minds that are not traitors to human na- 
ture. And it is to human nature that the declaration 
15 
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is addressed. The fact only confirms the Apostolic 
dogma, that " through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God, so that 
things which are seen were not made of things that 
do appear."^ 

It may be asked who ever denied such a truth — 
who ever doubted that *' in the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth ?" It may be all very well 
to ask such a question, now that the world has for ages 
been educated to it — but look to the disputations of 
philosophers in ancient times. What a circuitous 
path was trodden by those who found or accepted 
that truth, if they ever found and accepted it. And 
how many never found it at all ! How many could 
never comprehend the very idea of a Creation, the 
production of things which are seen, out of nothing. 

A declaration like the above no other writer has 
been able to excogitate from his own resoiuves. I^one, 
untaught of Moses, has been able to describe the act 
of creation, discriminating, as above, between the 
Creator, Himself eternal and uncreate, and the crea- 
ture made by Him — and, at the same time, recording 
the fact as an independent act of God, — an actual 
production of all things out of nothing, a real uni- 
verse called into existence from a state of nonen- 
tity. This view of Creation involves three ideas: 
(I) A God, perfect in Himself, eternal and uncreate, 
as the only Agent of the creation ; {2} A real universe^ 
including all existent substances, as the object created ; 
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(3) A act of creation oui of nothing — with no pre- 
exifitent materials. 

The Arian family could not come up to this con. 
caption. Some of them had no idea of one Eternal and 
all-petfect Supreme Intelligence and Power. They 
&ncied that there were two independent prin* 
ciples, one being the representative of Good, the other 
of Evil. To neither, therefore, could they attribute the 
creation of the whole Universe. Moreover, sach as 
those two principles were, they were themselves re- 
puted as created beings, bom as brothers of one 
''Zervam akaran," or causeless Time. 

Others, again, believing in a plurality of gods, held 
that they were themselves creatures, bom of Heaven 
and Earth. And there were also those who conceived 
that the gods were originally but men and mortals, 
though they afterwards attained to Heaven, immor- 
tality, and godhead, by virtue of their works. None 
of these ideas could consist with the notion involved 
in the work of Creation such as Moses represented. 

The duality of Principles was maintained by the 
followers of the Zend Avesta, and was also acknow- 
ledged by the Rig Veda. The theory of the produc- 
tion of gods irom Heaven and Earth was especially 
inculcated in the writings of Greek poets, and also 
generally sanctioned by the Rig Veda. That the gods 
were originally but men and mortals is repeatedly 
taught in the Vedaa. 

The dualism of the Zend Avesta is so well known 
that it does not require much comment. " Ormuzd" 
and " Ahriman" are familiar terms in the literary 
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-world. Tlio former is properly " Ahura Mazda.'? 
" The meaning oi Ahur (Sanscrit Asur) is Lord {Khtt^ 
■da) and the meaning of Mazd is wise {ddnd)."^ " Ari- 
inan" is " Anghro-Mainyus" or the Evil Spirit. We 
have had occasion to refer to both. The Farsees 
endeavour to allegorize this dualism — but they ' can- 
not by Bucb a device cast away the second and save 
the first. If the statement be an allegory, both must 
share the same iate, and then in the result a blank 
alone will be left. 

But. without entering into discussion on debated 
questions, we shall confine ourselves to acknowledged 
facts. ' The Yendidad itself expressly attributes ' to 
Ahura Mazda but a moiety of the Creation by admit* 
ting many things as self-created. Thus i. . 

"Prais^ thou, Zar&tliustFa, tbe eelf-oreat«d firmament, the 
infinito time, the air, which works on high. 

I praise the heaven, iha aelf-created firmament, the never.endiug 
time, the air which works above.'" 

The Zend notion of creative agency is also difi'er: 
ent from the Mosaic idea. It was limited to the act 
of arranging, estahlishingj and directing what was al- 
ready pre-existing in some form. Thus the word fot 
" O Creator," is datar, equivalent to the Sanscrit fltm 
dhatar. " Self-created," again, is Kha-dhatahe, or self- 
established. And the phrase, " created by Mazda," is 
Mazd-dhato. The idea is not that of a creation of 
something out of nothing. 



* Edal Daiu, is Wilaon od the Beligion of the Parsees, p. 1 10. 
' Forgard xix 44, 45 £L«eck, p. 139. 
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In justice to the Zenda Avesta, we must, however, 
acknowledge here, that, despite the worship of Fire, 
it has holdly and uncompromisingly resisted idolatry, 
and disavowed polytheism. It falls short of Moses, 
but contrasts favourably with other Ariau systems oa 
this cardinal point. Ahura Mazda represents a divine 
unity which the Rig Veda cannot produce. Indra and 
Varuna alternately act in that capacity, but it is not 
natural to either, and both have since been degraded 
to inferior positions by the descendants of the authors 
of the Vedas. 

The Rig Veda, as we have said, sanctions the dua- 
lism of the ATesta, and, we may add, its limited idea 
of creative agency too. We may refer to a passage 
already cited (i. 24. 9,14) where Varuna as " Asura 
pracheta" (Zendice, Akura Mazda) is represented as 
opposed to " Nir-riti," or ike principle unrighteousness, 
interpreted by S^yana Pdpa-devatd,* or the sin-deity* 
He also appears in viii. 42, las "Asura viswaveda'" 
(Zendice, Ahura Mazda, the all-knowing Ahura) and, 
in both hymns, his creative agency is limited to the 
fixing of the Sun in the bottomless sky, the directing 

* See p. 32 tupra. Nir-riti is also referred to in x. 76, 6 (where 
Siljana again calls him Papadeeatil), in i. 38, 6 (where Sayana 
styles him aB Rakihaa deva), in m. 74, 2 (where the commentator 
xbg&rAahiai AS Alakihmi, Ill-Iuok) and z. 10, 11 ; x. 16, 10; z. 36, 2, 
4 (where Siyana call him 3frittfu-devatd, the death-god,) In x. 59, 
ag^D, the first four mantras conclude with the refrain ifltHl ^ 
f'T^ftf Hn^flt 1 the hyniiuBt desiring to be rid of Nirriti, called 
b; Sityana, Pdpa-devati. 

* See p. 44, mpra. 
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of his path, the establishment of the heavens, and 
setting of limits to the Earth — the objects themselves 
being supposed to have been pre-existent. 

But while seconding in this manner the teaching 
of the Zend Avesta on the questions before us, the 
Vedas say, with reference to their own gods, that they 
were originally but men and mortals, but had attained, 
by virtue of the sacrificial ceremony, diligently per- 
formed, to immortality and divinity in heavenly re- 
gions. " The gods were formerly mortals. As soon 
as they accomplished the Sanvatsara {by certain cere- 
monial rites) they became immortals." *' By means 
of Sacrifice the gods got to heaven." And they are 
constantly addressed as men and heroes.^ 

The Vedas were therefore incompetent for such a 
declaration of Creation as Moses made. 

The Greek ideal was similar to the Yedic. It com- 
menced with Chaos, which appears like the self- 
created firmament of the Avesta, to have been self* 
produced. Out of it proceeded the spacious and hroad 
Earth, and " the earth first produced the starry Heaven 
equal to herself" And, by the combination of the 
two, was generated (after many other beings) " the 
wily Saturn, the fiercest among the ofispring" of 
heaven and earth. And he was the parent of the 

SiUa^atka Brakmana, p. 828. 

<i9t f% T^ f^ Tm: I Tait. Br&hnana, p. 821. 

Indra ia called TTH mott excellent amor^ men in E. V. iv. 22. 3, 
Asffias are called irti in i. 3, 2. 
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father of goda and men.^ Here again we see plainly 
that there could be no room for such a view of the 
Creation as that of MoseB. 

It is curious that the Rig Veda also contains this 
Greek ideal of the generation of gods from heaven 
and earth. There is no consolidated narrative, nor 
any complete statement on the subject, such as Hesiod 
has given, but the fact is assumed, and the Heavens 
and Earth (or Rodaai) are frequently described as 
" parents of the gods," (Bevaputre) and in some 
passages as " parents of the gods and ancient mothers 
of Sacrifice."* Sdyana was evidently fnuch bewilder- 
ed by such an idea, and, although generally interpre- 
ting the phrase (Devaputre) as a Bahuvrihi compound, 
meaning, as Rosen has in one place rendered it, 
'* quorum filii dii sunt," whose sons the gods are, yet the 
Brahmin interpreter often endeavoured to reduce the 
gods into men — as ministers or officers of the Sacrifice. 

Ovid, whose notion of the Creation was in one 
important point borrowed from Hesiod, had, however, 
given utterance to something like a thelstic idea on 
the establishment of order and harmony following 
the discord involved in ** chaos," But this we shall 
consider further afterwards. On the question of the 
original creation of matter and material, he is as silent 
as Hesiod, looking upon Chaos as a self-produced or 
self-existing discordant mass. 

• Hesiod, Theogony 116, 117, 126, 127, 137, 447. 

• E. V. \i. 17, 7 ^ifTT^ TW^ ^5^^ !m ^m^ ^nft rnirw i 
The same idea pervaden many other passages such as i. 106, 3 ; i 
159, 1 ; i. 185, 4 ; iv. 56, 2 ; vii. 53, I ; x. U, 9 ; x, 62, 4. 
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• On the question of the creation of the substance or 
material of Hearen and Earth, the Arian records can 
give no other testimony in confirmation of the Mosaic 
idea than by their evident failure to reach it. Like a 
defendant's confession of judgment, they practically 
acknowledge their shortcomings, and sustain the 
Psalmist's observation — " In Jewry is God known^ 
His Name is great in Israel." 

The Mosaic idea of God, as the original Creator o£ 
the Universe, without the assistance of any pre-esisfw 
ing materials, appears to hare been unknown, or if it 
was suggested anywhere by report or tradition, to 
have been misunderstood, in communities which had 
constructed systems of faith, laid on other foundation 
than the Word of God. This may appear strange and 
singular, but it was nevertheless only too true, eape- 
eially in the ancient world. 

. After declaring that the Universe had a beginning, 
and that God created the heavens and the earth out of 
nothing, Moses goes on to state how, and in what 
order of succession, arose the present arrangement of 
the world, the scene of man's probation, in which we 
are especially interested. With the ages that were past 
to human nature, it was no object of the sacred record 
to interfere. Their story was left to be told by theic 
own subterranean remains, for the special study of 
persons competent to unravel the liieroglyphios of 
Nature. It was not the inspired historian's vocation 
to record them. He proceeds to tell us only those 
things which we might not otherwise have been able 
to discover from natural sources. 
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" And the earth was without form, and void : and 
darkness wo» upon the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moTed upon the face of the waters." 
Gen. i. 2. 

In these two or three concise sentences is described 
the state of our globe, (previous to the arrangement 
of the present order of things) on some catastrophe 
which had overtaken it immediately preceding. And 
this concise description receives remarkable corrobo- 
ration from the speculations of all civUized nations, 
Arian and un-Arian, of Europe and of Asia, who have 
left any records on the subject. Whatever their 
sources of information may have been, and whatever 
mutual discordances and contradictions there may 
have existed inter se, they have all borne testimony to 
the record of Moses, which indeed appears to repre- 
sent the only points in which they are almost all at 
one. Our professed object is to exhibit the Arian 
testimony of Asia. We shall keep within the scope 
of our self-chosen subject, with perhaps an occasional 
glance at peculiarly striking passages out of that 
scope. 

In the verse above cited five things are noticed as 
among the ruins of a preceding world : (1) the state 
of the earth, ".without form and void ;" the original 
Hebrew words being " tohu va bohu" ; (2), the exist- 
tence of darkness ; (3), the existence of a " deep" (Te- 
hom); (4), the existence of waters; (5), some divine 
operation indicated by the word " moving" in the 
authorized English Version, which, however, does not 
represent the original term " merahephet" so correct- 
16 
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ly as the word in Milton's Epic, " brooding on the 
vast abyss." 

This state of things, antecedeat to the present 
creation, which Hesiod designated by the word 
*' chaos," is strongly corroborated by the Brahmini- 
eal Scriptures How, and on what data, the Indo- 
Arians formed their conception of that state of things, 
it is difficult to say with any confidence. We have, 
however, seen that from the very position of their ori- 
ginal settlement, and their rambles still more to the 
West, as appears from a colony they left under the 
designation of Hayap^da, they had good opportuni- 
ties of knowing and hearing what was popularly 
known or talked about in Palestine. But whatever 
might have been their sources of information, Vedic 
writers have described the condition of our globe, 
before the existing arrangement was formed, very 
much in the same way as Moses. The five pre-exist- 
ing things noticed by the Hebrew prophet are also 
noticed by them. They are wanting in the simplici- 
ty, confidence, and authoritativeness which could 
only be expected from an inspired writer, making 
statements under divine instruction. But they have 
Hevertheless borne remarkable testimony to the facts 
contained in the second verse we have eked from 
Genesis. They had pondered them in their minds, 
and recorded their mature reflections, though in the 
midst of a great deal that is falteringly speculative. 
In truth, what they have written with any confidence 
may be regarded as a paraphrase or commentary 
on the above text — with many puerile superadditions, 
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and conjectures, indeed, but as far as the funda- 
mental facts are concerned, they are precisely the 
same as those which Moses had so neatly summa- 
rized. 

In the 10th Mandala of the Rig Veda, Hymn 129, 
reference is made to the state of the world previous 
to the creation, and the Mantras have been thus trans- 
lated by Dr. Muir: "There was then neither non- 
entity nor entity ; there was no atmosphere, nor 
sky beyond it. What covered (all ?) where was the 
receptacle of each thing ? was it water, the deep 
abyss? Death was not then, nor immortality; there 
was no distinction of day and night. That One 
breathed calmly with svadhd (nature) ; there was no- 
thing different from It (that One) or beyond it. Dark- 
ness there was ; originally enveloped in darkness, this 
universe was undistinguishable water ; the empty 
[mass] which was concealed by a husk ^or by no- 
thingness] was produced, single, by the power of 
austerity (or heat). Desire first arose in It, which 
was the first germ of mind. This the wise, seeking 
in their heart, have discovered by the intellect to be 
the bond between non-entity and entity. The ray 
which shot across these things — was it above, or was 
it below ? There were productive energies, and 
mighty powers ; Nature ('sicadhAJ beneath, and 
Energy {prayati) above. Who knows, who here can 
declare, whence has sprung this creation ? The gods 
are subsequent to its formation ; who then knows 
whether any one created it or not. He who in the 
t heaven is its ruler, He knows or He does 
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not know.'" (Dr. Muir's Translaium—Sanscrit Texts, 
Vol. iv, p. 4.) 

There is here a great deal of speculation, a great 
want of con6denc8, even as regards the existence of 
an Omnipotent and All-knowing Author and Framer 
of the Universe. The wise, who sought in their hearts, 
conld not, by their intellect, determine whether any 
one created, or framed, this universe or not. It is 
strange that in this respect, the Rig Veda betrays 
greater uncertainty in the independent mental musings 



fqmi^^: ^i^ ¥W H^fl«: fWflt^^ppf II1?K II 

^i ^wrafw f'lTtfl'^'^f^ nif^T w«rii w^\^ ii 
Til f^^rftHriT wn ^rf^ ■^[ \^ ^^ ^ »r i 

The translation of thia hyran we have given above from Dr. 
If uir's book is excellent. It is as &itliful as it is accurate and dis- 
paeaionate. Ihe only amendment we migbt be disposed to sabmit 
is in the last line. The ^ord Adhyaksha literally means a iv^eroitor, 
and although Bupervision is generally associated with directing and 
ruling, yet, for ought we know to tLe contrary, the hymnist may 
Lave intended it in the sense in which Kapila and hia followers, in 
a later age, uaed it as synonymous with a simple tHkahi or witnesB. 
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of its Rishis, than when, after the faehion of the Zend 
Areata, it described the creation, or rather arrange- 
ment of the universe, by Varuna under the title of the 
wise or all-knowing Aiura (Zendice, Ahura Mazda). 
The independent speculations of the Rishis were so 
far inferior to the Zend Avesta in respect of theistio 
knowledge. Although an existing principle as" adhya- 
ksha," or superintendent, is acknowledged, it is no 
more than the atheistic Sankhyas themselves allowed, 
but as to his creative agency, whether He or any one 
created the visible world or not, the Kishis could not 
tell. They could not even say that the " supervisor" 
himself was in possession of the secret. " He knows, 
or He does not know !" 

The assertion of the existence of " Desire" or ra- 
ther Love (k4ma) in that unformed state of things is 
curiously similar to Hesiod's declaration of "Ep« as 
existent with " Chaos." Assuming, after Profes- 
sor Max-Miiller, that the above hymn was not a later 
speculation of philosophy, but unable to join in his 
enthusiastic laudation of it, we are compelled to re- 
cognize germs, which afterwards, assisted by Bud- 
dhism, grew up into the Sankhya system of Kapila, 
in which a Furusha was acknowledged as " adhy- 
aksha," but he was denied any hand in the creation 
or arrangement of the universe. 

It is satisfactory, however, to notice that the de- 
scription of the unformed state itself is a strong corro- 
boration of Moses. The hymn gives us tuchhen-Ahku- 
apihitam for the tohu va hohu of Genesis. " Tuchhen- 
abhu," if read rapidly will sound very much like ** to- 
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hu-va-bohu" — having regard to the peculiar and vary- 
ing sound of chk. The last two syllables of the 
Sanscrit will certainly echo the Hebrew bohu. And 
the meaning is almost alike. The Hebrew is render- 
ed " unformed and void." The Sanscrit is " an 
empty (mass) covered with a husk," or a quasi no- 
thing. The hymnist's description of that mass is 
exquisite — " neither nou-entity nor entity." Not 
" non-entity," because there were the material ele- 
ments present — nor " entity," because nothing was 
yet formed. And the things which Moses recognized 
in that state are all mentioned in the above 
Hymn. *' Darkness there was." *' This universe 
was undistinguishable water." " The abyss," or 
deep^ identified with the water, was also allowed. 
'£\ie productive " energy above" and " Nature beneath," 
in the Veda, were an apt representation of the Spirit 
moving upon the /ace of the wafers. Here then we find 
the elementary existences mentioned by Moses all 
confirmed in the Hymn. And it is in this confirmation 
that the best part of the hymn consists. As to the 
rest, we can only admire it as a candid recognition 
of the short-comings of human nature, and a confession 
of the apostolical adage, the world by wisdom knev not 
God. We cannot, however, absolutely admire this 
ignorance or scepticism on the very foundation of all 
religion. There cannot be any religion in man un- 
less it had for its basis the relation of the creature to 
the Creator. But when a philosopher doubts whether 
there was any creation at all, or whether any supreme 
Intelligence himself created it, and again, whether He 
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knew any thing on the subject, we cannot recognize 
in it anything to laud or adoiire. We can only ex- 
claim with the apostle : " Where is the wise ? where 
is the scribe ? where is the disputer of this world ? 
Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this 
world ?"" 

We do not mean to say that the Rig Veda is tinged 
throughout with sceptical notions like the above on the 
very foundation of all religion. We gladly acknow- 
ledge purer sentiments on the opposite aide : "He 
who is our father (or cherisher) and generator, who 
as disposer knows all sites and worlds, who is the one 
assigner of names to the gods, to him have all other 
worlds recourse as the solution and end of all questions 
(and doubts)."^ 

We have seen that the Rig Veda X. 129 confirms 
the Mosaic statement of darkness, water, and produc- 
tive power on the face of the waters, in the unformed 
state of the earth. The same is frequently referred 
to, not only in other places of that Veda itself, but in 
other Vedas and post-Vedic Scriptures. We shall 
cite a few passages from Dr. Muir's book. R. V. X. 
121. 7. " Wten the great waters pervaded the uni- 
verse, containing an embryo, and generating fire, 
thence arose the one spirit (osm) of the gods," p. 15. 

The commentator on the above, citing a verse from 
the Satapatha Brahman, says : " * This (universe) was 

' 1 Cor. i. 20. 

• X. 82. 3 ^ ip Um wfirm in fwirar 'vwjf^ ^^ »i?inftf frw i 
w ^^T^i ^imv in^ fl VTw «^^ vjf)rm n 
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in the beginning waters, only water,' and also contain- 
ing an embryo distinguished as the golden eoibryi) 
{Hiranyagarhha)" p. 15. 

The Atharva Veda, 2. 6 " In the beginning, the 
waters, immortal and versed in the sacred ceremonies, 
protected (covered ?) the universe, containing an em- 
bryo ; over these divine waters was the god,'" &c." 
p. 16. 

This ia a cIosq approximation to " the Spirit of 
God moving over the face of the waters." 

Manu says : '* This universe was enveloped in dark- 
ness, unperceived, undistinguishable, undiscoverablo, 

unknowable, as it were entirely sunk in sleep,.. He 

...first with a thought created the waters, and de- 
posited in them a seed." Muir's Sanscrit " Texts, 
vol. iv. p. 36. 

The Mahdbharata says :" " This (Universe) having 
been without light, without luminaries, covered on all 
sides with darkness, there became a great egg, the 
indestructible seed of the creation." I. 29. 

The Arian records in all this bear indisputable 
testimony to their own short-comings in missing the 
cardinal point in Cosmogony — the creation of all 
things out of nothing, and thereby virtually confess 
the superiority of the Mosaic conception. And at 
the same time they confirm the Biblical description 
of the unformed state of our globe previous to the ■ 

"* ^RT ^ ftvn^ m ^npn ^^m ^nrw \ ^m <^^ ^ 
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existing arrangement of the earth. Darkness, waters, 
and the deep, with the Spirit moving or brooding over 
the face of the waters, are all acknowledged. 

It is not our intention to say much on other Arian 
records than those of Asia, but on this subject we are 
induced to say a few words on Ovid's description of 
it. The Romans had doubtless derived the word and 
idea of " Chaos" from Heslod, but while the Greek 
poet said that " first of all Chaos became, or came in- 
to existence, {egeneto)," before the production of Earth 
■ or Heaven, Ovid maintained, that, " In the beginning, 
Ocean, Earth, and, what covered everything, Heaven, 
were but one face of Nature, in the whole world, 
which they called Chaos."" This approached nearer, 
than the Greek account, to the Mosaic description of 
the wreck of the world before the present formation. 
In Hesiod, again, the development of Chaos to a state 
of order was apparently without any divine agency, 
and before the production of the gods, while Ovid 
distinctly recognized a divine Framerof the Universe, 
co-operating with Nature, though He was to him an 
unknoum God, he himself not being able to say which 
god it was." The Mosaic idea of an independent 
and all-Perfect God creating, by the fiat of His own 

'* Ante, mare et tellus, et, quod tegit omnia, coelum, 

UauB erat toto Naturae vultuB in orbe, 

Quem dixere Gbaos ; 
" Banc Deue et mdioi litem Natura diremit. 

Sic nbi depOBitnm, quisquis fuit ille Deorum, 
Oongeriem secuit, 

IT 
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word, the whole universe out of nothing, and without 
any external help, la not reached by any writer 
whether Greek or Roman, Iranian or Indo-Arian. 
But Ovid is so far better than Hesiod that he dis- 
tinctly confessed a divine Framer, as " mundi melioris 
origo," which the former did not. Later Greeks did, 
however, make the same acknowledgment, and the 
Roman poet was doubtless aware of it, and improved 
himself by it. 

Ovid's cosmogony was an improvement on Hesiod's, 
in the same sense in which the later followers of 
Kapila and Kanada had improved on their original 
masters by introducing a God, as co-operator with the 
pre-existing matter, in whatever form, conceived by 
the founders of their respective schools. The founders 
themselves held the sufficiency of Praknta or Atoms 
for the purposes of the Creation. Their followers in 
a later age ascribed the arrangement of the existing 
matter to a divine agency, and so far these were not 
essentially unlike Ovid. 

Ovid's account is on one important point peculiarly 
corroborative of Moses. While the Rig Veda confirms 
the Mosaic order of creation by describing " light as 
the first production,'"* Ovid speaks of man as the last 
creation, and, referring to the irrational creatures, pre- 
vious to the appearance of man, he says : " But an 
animated being, holier than these, and more capable 
of high culture, and one who could exercise dominion 
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over the rest, was still wanting. Accordingly man 
was produced."" Such a description beautifully har- 
monizes with Moses, and must have been based on 
the tradition or report which had reached the poet 
of the account in Genesis: "And God said, Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness ; and let 
them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth.""* 

Ovid, however, falls short of Moses in his de- 
scription of the agency to which the human race owed 
its original. He gives utterance to an uncertain 
sound, and casts doubts on the subject. He does 
not know whether it was the very " Deus," he had 
before mentioned, " the Framer of all things, and the 
Author of the reformed world, that made man from 
a divine energy,"" or whether (Prometheus) the 
son of Japetus, formed him into an image of the gods, 
who ruled over all things, out of some celestial 
material which the earth, but lately reclaimed from a 

" SanctiuB his animal, mentisqne capciciaa altae 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dotuinari in cetera posset. 
Natus homo est ; 

" Gen. i. 26. 

" Sire hunc divino semine feoit 

nie opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo : 
Sire recens tellos, seductaque naper ab alto 
^there, cognati retinebat semina coeli, 
Quam satis Japeto, mlztam fluvialibae nndii', 
Fisit in efBgiem modetantum onncta Deorum. 
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state of Chaos, and separated from the lofty ether, 
still retained in itself. 

Notwithstanding this uncertainty, the statement 
substantially confirms the Mosaic narrative: "So 
God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him ; male and female created he 
them.'"^ It is a curious corroboration of sacred 
history, inasmuch as it is neither a translation nor a 
paraphrase, but a record of primitive tradition, in 
which are found only such necessary distortions as 
are always incident in such cases, and which, for all 
that, place the substantial facts upon a firmer basis. 

Perhaps Ovid's account was a figurative narrative. 
That which was doubtfully declared may have been in- 
tended for a description of the origin and progress of 
human society, the former from the direct hand of 
God, the latter by the cultivation ofthe arts, of which 
Prometheus and the stolen fire were held as 4ypes. 

Thus we see that Arian writings substantially con- 
firm the sacred history of the creation. They are all 
conspicuous by their failure to reach the Mosaic con- 
ception of a Perfect God, creating the worlds, in the 
beginning, out of nothing : and some of them differ, 
both from Mosea and from the rest of themselves, by 
denying or doubtingthe agency of God in reclaiming 
the world from Chaos. But in other respects they 
all confirm the Mosaic account, more or less, on the 
pre-existent elements which constituted the unformed 
state of the world. 
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There are two more points on which the Vedas 
propound ideas curiously corresponding to the Biblical 
history. Referring to the formation of the world from 
its unformed and void state, the Psalms declare that 
" By the word of the Lord were the heavens made : 
and all the host of them by the breath of his mouth." 
" He spake the word, and they were made ; he com- 
manded and they were created.'" The Vedas repre- 
sent a way of calling things into existence from their 
chaotic state which is strikingly similar to the above. 
"While they were performing austerity,' a golden 
egg came into existence. Being produced, it then 
became a year.... From it in a year a man (puruska) 
came into existence, who wasPrajdpati....In a year he 
desired to speak. He uttered '* bhuh," which became 
this earth ; bkuvak, which became this firmament ; 
and svah, which became that sky.** Muir's Sanscrit 
Texts ^c, Vol. iv, p. 22. 

Sankar&charia, the great commentator of the Sari- 
raka Sutras of the Uttara mim&nsa, or the Vedant, 
cites various passages to prove the fact of a creation 
% utterance of words. Thus : " They show that the 
Creation was preceded by utterance of words. For 
the Veda says: By the word " ete," Prajapati 
created the gods. By the word " asrigram" he 
created men. By the word " indava" he created the 

" Ps. xijciii. 6 ; cxlviii. 5. 

^irei ... wfl! w'^w?^^Tt!^«n?Tq;^^aim"'ri I ... ^^j^t ^rfWt- 
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pitris. By tte words "tirah pavitram" he made the 
planets. By the word " asava" he created the hymna. 
By the word " visvani" he made eulogies. By the 
word, " abhi saubhagi" he made the other creatures."** 
In all this we see an unmistakeable reflection of the 
Biblical truth, however faint and somewhat distorted. 
The Vedic words, above cited, are found in a group 
forming the first mantra of Hymn ix. 62 of the Rig 
Veda. Their meanings, however, have no obvious or 
apparent connection with the objects, alleged to have 
been created by their utterance."" 

The other point has reference to the passage " And 
the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and 
man became a living soul." 

Ths Satapatka Brakmana furnishes a similar idea, 
though somewhat tinged with pantheism. Indra is 
identified with the vital breath that is in the midst of 
man, and he is said to have " kindled these 
breaths.""* 

Before concluding this Chapter on the Creation, we 
cannot help adverting to an Assyrian Calendar, no- 
ticed by Mr. George Smith, which, though not an 
Arian record, is far too important to be omitted here. 
Mr. Smith says : "In the year 1869, I discovered 

^ vi ^f*T w«ir*t T^' TfiT f'ls' fv^- ift^fwfii ii^Pt ^nw ?^ wrt 
f^TnftfH 7tw*rfirerwiftt ^Pm- iran tfff ^fff: i 

" ^ 5r^ B^ HI'S T^ ^^! I flT^T ^T<!TB Wm tW*t I 
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among other things a curious religious calendar of the 
Assyrians, in which every mouth is divided into four 
weeks, and the seventh days, or ' Sabbaths,' are 
marked out as days on which no work should be 
undertaken." {Assyrian Discoveries, p. 13.) The 
division of time into weeks of seven days has pre- 
vailed elsewhere, but, that the seventh was to be 
observed as a day of rest, is a testimony to the 
truth of the Mosaic record, as strong as it is curious. 
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The existence of sin and evil is a fact so indis- 
putable that it needs no evidence to prove it. Every 
man has experience of it in the world external, and is 
conscious of it in the mind internal. Societies and 
communities make laws and rules to protect them- 
selves from evils accruing from the depravity of their 
own common nature. The principal duties which 
press on governments are to ensure security of human 
life and property against external attacks and internal 
disorder, caused by men themselves. The great 
struggle of life is for every one to hold his own 
against aggressive injustice and wrong on the part of 
his neighbours. And the state of things we observe 
in our own days, we learn to have existed in the days 
of our ancestors and predecessors. The earliest his- 
tory of man is principally a record of man's devices 
against man, whether aggressive or defensive. 

And yet there must have been a commencement of 
sin and evil. Everything had a beginning. The 
beginning of the world, the creation of the heavens and 
the earth we attribute — we cannot help attributing — ■ 
we are compelled by every sentiment that is good in 
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oar nature to attribute — to the Supreme Being — to a 
Power, an Intelligence, a Goodness, and a "Wisdom, 
transcending all our thoughts, baffling all our calcula- 
tions, and therefore Infinite and Boundless. Few will 
refuse their response to the Psalmist's assurance : " Be 
ye sure that the Lord he is God : it is he that hath 
made us, and not we ourselves ; we are his people, 
and the sheep of his pasture." Few will hesitate to 
acknowledge : " The heavens are thine, the earth 
also is thine: thon hast laid the foundation, of the 
round world, and all that therein is." Or, " The 
Lord is gracious, his mercy is everlasting : and hia 
truth endureth from generation to generation." Or 
either that, "righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne."' 

But what about the introduction of Sin and evil ? 
Is the creation of Sin to be attributed to the Supreme 
Being ? To such an idea we can only respond — none 
but an irreverent and ungodly mind can help re- 
sponding, " God forbid !" If any person can seriously 
entertain such a question, we can only turn aside with 
the exclamation, " monstrous blasphemy !" Even 
loyalty to an earthly sovereign will recoil from the 
idea of attributing injustice or wrong to the person 
of Royalty. And loyalty Is next to Piety. 

We cannot, at the same time, attribute the in- 
troduetion of sin to a second but opposite co-ordinate 
and co-eternal Being. We cannot admit another in- 
dependent Principle,— whether it be a P4pa.devat&, or 

' Ptalna c. 2 ; Ixxxis. 12 ; c. 4 ; xcvii, 2, 

18 
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an Angro-mainyus, as opposed to a Spenta-mainyus — 
without detracting from the Infinite power, which as 
we have said before, we are bound to attribute, to the 
Supreme Author of the Universe. Here then lies our 
difficulty. How to account for the origin of evil 
without any derogation from the Power, Goodness and 
Wisdom which constitute the glory of God. This is 
indeed a formidable difficulty — in fact the real dif- 
ficulty in theology of any kind. It is not peculiar 
to Revealed Religion. It affects Natural theology 
itself. 

The fact of evil cannot be denied, and yet the glory 
oi God must be maintained. Here we have constant 
need to bear in mind that the finite cannot compre- 
hend the Infinite. We criticised in the last chapter 
the faltering voice of the Rig Veda X. 129 on the 
subject of the Creation — not because the Hymnist con- 
fessed his ignorance or the short-comings of human 
nature, but because, admitting some One as supervisor 
in the highest heaven, he doubted the sufficiency of His 
creative agency, and His knowledge of the mystery of 
the Creation. That writer did not, like his colleague 
of Hymn 83 in the same Mandal, refer to the Author 
of all things as the solution of all questions and doubts. 
The writer of Hymn 129 aspired after a transcendental 
position from which to suggest uncertainties on the 
Creator and the creation, and to undermine the fun- 
damental Source of all knowledge and belief. 

Human discussions must have some ascertained 
principle as their basis, or they would be like a ship 
without anchor or rudder at sea. In religious dis- 
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courses, we must have faith and hope in a God, perfect 
and independent, of boundless power, knowledge, 
and goodness, as the anchor of the soul and mind. 
There must not be a derogation from any of these 
acknowledged attributes of the Deity. Whatever we 
may say must be in consistence with those attributes. 
And this maxim must be recognized as a principle, 
a postulated axiom, in every branch of religious con- 
troversy. 

Such being the case, the perfect solution of the 
problem involved in the origin of evil transcends 
human ingenuity. And we must be satisfied with 
what is given to us to know and understand. 

Moses has told us that at the Creation all things were 
good, and that man was made after the image of God. 
' But he has not said that man was indefectible, in< 
fallible, or impeccable. The state of the present world 
was a state of probation, but there could be no pro- 
bation where there was not a possibility of deflection^ 
and a liability to fall. And a fall there was, of which 
we have a concise account given us, not as a question 
decided dialectically, but as the narrative of an 
actual event. 

" Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast 
of the field which the Loed God had made. And he 
said unto the woman, Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not 
eat of every tree of the garden? And the woman 
said unto the serpent, We niay eat of the fruit of the 
trees of the garden : but of the fruit of the tree which 
is in the midst of the garden, God hath said, Ye shall 
not eat of it, neither shall yo touch it, lest ye die. 
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And the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not 
surely die : for God doth know, that in the day ye 
eat thereof, then yoar eyes shall be opened : and ye 
shall be as gode, knowing good and evil. And when 
the woman saw that the tree was good for food, and 
that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be 
desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, 
and did eat, and gave also unto her husband with 
her, and he did eat.... And the Lord God said unto 
the serpent, Because thou hast done this, thou art 
cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of the 
field : upCn thy belly sbalt thou go, (md dust shalt 
thou eat all the days of thy life. And I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel."^ 

The duty we have undertaken in this chapter is to 
see what portions of this narrative are confirmed by 
any statements In old Iranian or Indo-Arian records. 
Traditions of ante-diluvian facts or narratives may 
have been transmitted through Noah to the post- 
diluvian world. The Assyrians have a legend, that 
on warning having been given of a coming flood, 
their King Xisuthrus wrote a " a history of the begin- 
ning, procedure, and conclusion of all things," and 
buried it " in the City of the Sun at Sippara,"^ and 
that, after the Flood, they had searched the same out. 
Whether this account was true or false, it showed the 

» een. iii. 1—6, 14, 15. 

* Mr. Qeorge Smith's Anyrian DUcoteriet, pp. 209, 211. 
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possibilityofthe transmission of ante-dlluvian accounts. 
Our business now is to see what, if any, traditions 
or ideals of the event under consideration are recorded 
in Arian Scriptures. In the narrative of the Fall we 
have (1), the Serpent ; (2), his instigation to disobe- 
dience of a divine injunction ; (3), his sentence and the 
sentence against his victims. 

The serpent was identified with the Devil. " And 
the great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, 
called the Devil- and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole world : he was cast out iuto the earth, and 
his angels were cast out with him."* 

There could be no direct testimony to the above 
narrative in its integrity from human records. But 
both Iranian and Indo- Arian Scriptures testify to tradi- 
tional recollections of substantial portions of that 
account. " The evil spirit," says Dr. Smith, " in the 
form of a serpent appears in the Ahriman, or Lord of 
Evil, who, according to Zoroaster, first taught men to 
sin under the guise of this reptile."* Whether' Ahri- 
man was identical with " the enemy Serpent" of the 
Zend Avesta is not quite clear, but it is certain that 
the latter was his chief representative, if not his own 
self. The reason of our doubting the actual identity 
of these two personalities of evil is that, in one place, 
a distinction seems to be implied in the Vendidad. 
*' Zarathustra asked Ahura-Mazda : " Ahura Mazda I 
Heavenly, Holiest, Creator of the corporeal world, 

• Rev. xii. 9. 

' IHcHottary efthe Bible, p. 1213. 
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Pure one ! How shall I combat the Drutsh (enemy) 
which flies from the dead upon the living : how 
shall I subdue the Na^us which defiles the living from 
the dead?" "Mazda: Speak the words which are 
called in the Gdth^s Bishdmnita."..." After the 
Bish&mrfita speak these Tictorious wholesome words. 
' I combat Anra-Mainyus away from this dwelling, 
away from this clan, from this tribe, this land, away 
from my own body, away from unclean (or dead) man, 
the unclean woman, from the lord of the house, the 
clan, the tribe, the region, away from all pure creatures. 
I combat the Na^us. I combat direct uncleanness. 
I combat indirect uncleanness away from the dwell- 
ing, the village, the town, the region, away from my 
own body, away from the unclean man, the unclean 
woman, the lord of the house, the village, the town, 
the region, away from all pure creatures."* 

Here are two exorcisms — first of the Anro-Mainyus, 
and then of the " Natjus." It may be that the second 
was intended for adding intensity to the first. The first 
or Abriman was certainly called " Satan" in the 
Khordah-Avesta, although the passage in which it 
occurs was "in P4rsi," not Zend, and therefore of a 
later date. The passage is " Broken, broken, be Sa- 
tan Ahriman, whose deeds and works are accursed."'' 
But " Satan" T?V which, in Hebrew means an enemy , 
corresponds to the Sanscrit irt^TT {sdtana) which signi- 
fies oppression, or an oppressor, and may stand for an 

• Bleeck. p. i. 92. 
' Bleeck. iii. 3. 
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" enemy." Indeed, the Sanscrit W^ is from the same 
root na. 

The most remarkable confirmation of the sacred 
narrative here, is, in truth, the linguistic view, the word 
Na^us, by which the Zend Avesta designates the 
*' Druksh" or enemy. It is the same as the Hebrew 
word " Nachas" (in Genesis iii) and also means a ser- 
pent. It also closely corresponds to the Sanscrit 
" Nagas" and Nahush" — both words having some 
bearing, as we shall presently see, on the question 
before ua. 

As far then as the principal instrument of man's 
fall into sin is concerned, the narrative of the Bible is 
curiously confirmed by the Zend Avesta. The worker 
of evil appears the same, both in name, form and 
ideal. Considering that the languages are widely dif- 
ferent, it is a remarkable coincidence, that the Zend 
Avesta should designate, by the word " Naijus," the 
same character for which in Genesis the word " na- 
chas" is used. It would be difficult to account for such 
a concurrence except on the supposition of both hav- 
ing received and approved the prevailing tradition of 
the same primeval event. The Mosaic account is 
thus strongly supported by the legend of the Zend. 

With reference to the sentence pronounced against 
the serpent, that it should be cursed above all cattle, and 
above every beast of the field, and go upon its belly, and 
eat dust all the days of its life, some eminent inter- 
preters have maintained that before the event men- 
tioned in Genesis iii, the serpent was not a reptile, 
but an erect animal, others, equally learned, have held, 
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on scientific grounda, that the serpent was always a 
reptile, and that the sentence did not intend a change 
in its structure. It is not our purpose here to inter- 
fere between learned critics and interpreters on such 
a question. We have only to say that, even on the 
assumption of the theory of an organic change in the 
serpent, consequent on the above curse, the account 
of Moses would still have the support of Arian re- 
cords. The Zend Avesta speaks of " Serpents with 
two feet, the very deadly two-footed, the wolves with 
four feet."^ The Indo-Arians, also, had certain my- 
thical legends, occasioned, probably, by traditional 
interpretationsoftheaboveaccount of the Fall, which, 
incidentally, and therefore the more curiously, show 
that they were cognizant, as approvingly as the old 
Iranians themselves, of the Mosaic narrative of the 
origin of evil. They had (1) a legend about the 
" N&gas," corresponding to the Zend " Na9U8" and 
the Hebrew " nachas," that the serpent tribe, so called, 
hadCadrujthe wife ofKa8iapa,fortheir mother. They 
were looked upon as " demi-gods, in the human 
shape, with a serpent's tail, and dilated neck, like the 
Coluber Naga."^ They play an important part in 
Hindu mythology. They are classed with other demi- 
gods or demoniacal beings, such as Gandharvas, Rak- 
shasas, Yakshas, and Kinnaras, and appear with them 
at festivals and ceremonies of Rajas and Rishis, some- 
times as acceptable guests, welcomed as friends, and 

" Bleeck. ii. 62. 

* Colebrookd'B Amara Kosha. 
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not seldom, as hostile intruders to be expelledor guarded 
against by mantras or amulets. Tbey are represented 
as capable of sexually attracting, and being attracted 
by, human beings. Mainaka, brother of Parvati, was 
married to a " n^ga-vadhu," or a wife who was a 
Kaga's daughter. 

In the story of king Nahusha we have again a ca- 
rious Indo-Arian ideal of the curse pronounced against 
the serpent. Nahusha was originally a righteous king, 
of a very ancient family , who by sacrifieea, austerity, sa- 
cred study, self-restraint, and valour, had acquired the 
sovereignty of the three worlds. Being then intoxicated with 
the conceit of his lordly power, he was corrupted by pride. 
The result is thus related by himself according to the 
Mahabh^rat in " the Serpent-section." " Yudhisthira 
said : "0 thou best of the wise ! That you have such 
excellent intelligence ! Why do you ask me what is 
or ought to be known to you ? How has delusion 
entered thee, who knowest all things and wast a 
dweller of heaven and a worker of such wonders ? 
This perplexes me." The serpent replied : "Prosperity 
deludes even the hero of intelligence. I believe that 
all persons living at ease fall into delusion. And so 
myself, O Judhisthira, was filled with pride by the 
delusion of lordly power. But now I am addressing 
you, being awaken to better thoughts by my fall. 
You have, great king, done me a great service. By 
speaking with you, a holy person, my curse has be- 
come attenuated. Formerly I moved through the 
sky on a celestial car. Intoxicated with self-conceit, 
I regarded no one but myself All the inhabitants 
19 
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of the three worlds, Brahmanical Rishis, gods, gan- 
dharvaa, yakshas, rakshasas, pannagas, paid me tri- 
bute. Such was the power of my gaze, that on what 
■creature I fixed my eyes, I straightway robbed him 
of his energy. A thousand of the great aages bore my 
Tehicle. That misconduct it was, O king, which hurled 
me from my high estate. For then I touched with my 
foot the muni Agastya who was carrying me. Agas- 
tya in his wrath cried out to me, " Fall, thou ser- 
pent." Hurled therefore from that magnificent car 
and fallen from my prosperity, as I descended head- 
long, I felt that I had become a serpent.'"" 

^ifiq?r: <rHHi %THr^iiti yti ^^rfiw r \^ ii 

mm*** 

^HVraini«f«fii ft ^R% inrnj \i. ii 

"ifiPT! sFfy^mpd'H ^wnreifiPlH II ^^ II 
w^ ^rng" T^raa a»n n« ^K^<J 1 
vtvi v.mi 5B^i n snir ^wi«i ^■sni 11 ^^ n 
^^ H f^ f^T f^mppr ^T^r giiT 1 
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The name of the person thus reduced to the condi- 
tion of a reptile serpent was " Nahasha," or, accord- 
ing to popular parlance, Nahus. This, it will be 
observed, was almost identical with nachaa, the word 
for the serpent in Genesis, the Hebrew n sometimes 
standing for a deep aspirate, like the Arabic — with 
which it is firequently commutable. Now whatever 
the actual meaning of the divine sentence against the 
offending " nachas" might have been, there is no 
doubt that many interpreters, and especially Oriental 
expositors, held that a structural change was thereby 
caused in the serpent. Such a conception had existed 
in the East, and the Indo-Arian legend of Nahus, as 
it represents that ideal, gives at the same time a 
strong confirmation of the sacred record on which the 
ideal was founded. 

Adverting, now, to another clause in the sentence 
pronounced against the serpent, we find both Iranian 
and Indo-Arian legends, again, to be curiously corro- 

im TTwr ^«:t»iii3 ift siiW *ni il ^i ii 

V wiwpriR xjvprviv^Ttm v f^w. ii ^< n 

'tJi^w TraiOTrai ^^ ^w 5 vfT ii ^« » 

5nniar t^^uit wr^^fl^in* ii ?= i 
A considerable portion of the translation given above is taken 
from Dr. Muir's Santcrit Text*. 
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borative of it. *' And I will put enmity between tbee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and ber seed, 
it shall bruise tby bead, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel." In the Ardibehesbt, " the killing of tbe ser- 
pent seed' fazhi-chitraj i. e. of all noxious animals, 
such as, wolves, frogs, mice, ants, snakes, &c., which 
are believed to be the mere covers of evil spirits, is 
enjoined as meritorious, and contributing largely to- 
wards the growth of nature, and preservation of light, 
which both are represented by the archangel Ardi- 
behesbt."" 

In Yasna XL VII it is said : 

" When the coming A8lia{Holy one) shall smite the Drukah 
When there comes what was announced as delusive : 
Immortality for men and Daevas, 
Then shall Thy profitable land increase, Ahura."" 



Druksh Naijus was tbe enemy serpent of the Zend 
Avesta, and Asha, the holy one. "Whatever the pecu- 
liar signification of tbe above lines may be, it is 
evident that it involved the general ideal of the sen- 
tence against the serpent as recorded in Genesis. 
But there is an Indo-Arian legend still more remark- 
able. We allude to the story of Rama. 

Whether tbe conception of Rama, the antagonist 
of Rdvana, be an allegory or a myth, or whether it be a 
historical Romance, is a question we need not discuss 
here. There are German scholars who have pro- 



' Bang's Essays, &c., p. 177. 
* Bleeck, ii. p. iii. 
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nounced it to be a myth borrowed from tbe ideal of 
Homer's Iliad, and there are others, again, who hold 
exactly the opposite opinion. Our business, now, is 
not to judge between the two conflicting theories. 
But whether allegorical or historical, we have in the 
very notion of hia Incarnation, a most curious con- 
firmation of the last words in the sentence against 
the Serpent, the Devil. We need not stop to explain 
what the seed of the woman means, and how Gospel 
Truth is intimately linked with it. It is said in the 
Eamayana that gods and men were both anxious to 
encompass the overthrow of the arch-demon R&vana, 
under whose iron rod and oppressive rule the whole 
world was piteously groaning. But the monster was 
as powerful as he was cruel, and Indra, the king of 
the gods, was reduced to the condition of his vassal. 
They had recourse to BrahmS, the creator of the 
Universe, who told them that the salvation of the 
world from the tyranny of the prince of demons could 
only be achieved by the descent of Vishnu on the 
earth, born of human parents, and incarnate in hu- 
man form. No other species of animated beings in 
the creation could prevail against Rdvana. It must 
be a man, armed with divine omnipotence, who alone 
could save the world by destroying that demon.'' 
Thus advised, the gods resorted to Vishnu, the 



nwin fm ^^r ssr apt^w: ^K^<^■■ p 
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second person of the Indian triad, beseeching him 
to assume human form and deslxoy the demon.'* 

Now this is the very ideal of the verse just cited 
from Genesis. The seed of the woman was to bruise the 
serpent's head. " Verily he took not on him the na- 
ture of angels, but he took on him the seed of Abra- 
ham." " Wherefore in all things it behoved him to 
be made like unto his brethren." That the Saviour 
of mankind must partake of human nature — and that 
" forasmuch as the children were partakers of flesh 
and blood, he must himself likewise take part of the 
same," were, according to Christian records, among 
the mysteries of the Divine Counsel with regard to 
human salvation. The mystery was first revealed 
after the fall, and the passage quoted from the Ramiyan 
may be considered a strong corroborative evidence 
of the fact. 

We thus see that the Scriptural narrative of the 
Fall is supported by Arian records in such parts of 
it as concern human interests, human duty, and hu- 
man regeneration. We know who, in the highest 
sense of the term, was the seed of the woman. And it 
is as remarkable as it is assuring to Christian faith, 
that the same ideal appears to have prevailed in the 
Indo-Arian mind of old. We know also what was 
Taeanth J the Serpent and his seed. And we see what 
the Arian conception was. R&vana, as the chief of 
Rakshasas, represented the Evil One, whom the Ira- 

nm* »fqui«ira Kr9^ aif^ w'b* ii 
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Diana called ihe Serpent enemy, and the Indo-Arians, 
" P&pa-devata" (Sin-deity), and " Rakshas-deva," 
(chief or god of Rakshasas). Brahm&j the first member 
of the Brahminical triad, was solicited for the destruc- 
tion of that archdemon. He confessed his inability 
to give relief against the Evil One, who had a charmed 
life against all opponents, man alone excepted. The 
only person capable of affording relief, was Vishnu, 
the second member of the triad. But it would be 
necessary for him to come into the world in the 
likeness of man. He must be born as man — become 
the seed of the toomatt, assume human nature, be in all 
respects as man, and then he would be sufficient for 
the deliverance of the world from the oppression of 
Havana. The legend of Rama is thus founded on 
the old prevailing tradition of the seed of the woman, as 
alone capable of bruising the Serpent's head. We 
accordingly see the large extent to which the divine 
sentence against the Serpent had influenced human 
ideas even so early as the age of Rfima. 

To the same ideas must be attributed the peculiar 
conception of Rama's incarnation. It was not the 
advent of a god for a momentary purpose in the dis- 
guise of a man or animal. It was different from the 
occasional descents of Apollo, or Jupiter, as Greek 
mythology has recorded. Nor was it to be confound- 
ed with the appearance of the divine ^sh, or the divine 
hoar, or even Nri'Singha, the man-lion. None of those 
characters is represented as born in those forms, nor 
partaker of those animated natures. The incarnation 
of Rama was bo far unique. There were two or three 
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other iacarnatioiui in Indian records of which we may 
afterwards have to speak. But we have now to de- 
clare in concluding this chapter that to the Mosaic 
narrative of the Fall must be attributed the great 
idea with which the incarnation of R&ma was fraught, 
that it was necessary for a divine person to be made 
flesh, and assume human nature, in order to encom- 
pass the destruction of the Devil hnd his works. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



On the Deluge and certain after events. £ , ,r 



Man's wickedness after the Fall multiplied to a 
fearful extent. *' The earth also was corrupt before 
God J and the earth was filled with violence. And 
God looked upon the earth, and behold, it was cor- 
rupt : for all flesh had corrupted his way upon the 
earth." 

One honourable exception is, however, noticed. 
Noah tt/as found righteous, and grace was in store for 
him. " And God said unto Noah, The end of all flesh 
is come before me ; for the earth is filled with violence 
through them ; and behold, I will destroy them with 
the earth. Make thee an ark of Gopher-wood : rooms 
shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt pitch it within 
and without with pitch." 

The dimensions of the ark were nest prescribed, 
and Noah was warned of " a flood of waters" coming 
upon the earth " to destroy all flesh." He was advised 
to enter into the Ark with all his house, and take pairs 
of all animals to keep them alive, and ample provi- 
sions for the use of all in the ark. 

The flood is then described in its waters increasing, 
assuaging, abating and ultimately drying up. In the 
20 
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seventh month the ark rested upon the mountains of 
Ararat. In the tenth month were the tops of the moun- 
tains seen. Forty days after that, Noah opened the 
window of the ark, and, to try the state of things 
below, he sent forth a raven, which went forth to and 
fro, until the waters were dried up from off the earth. 
Then he sent forth a dove, but the dove found no 
rest for the sole of her foot, and she returned into the 
ark. After seven days he again sent forth the dove, 
and the dove returned in the evening with an olive 
leaf in her mouth. Noah perceived now that the 
waters had abated, and after another seven days sent 
the dove a third time when she no more retiimed. 

Then Noah removed the covering of the ark and 
saw that the surface of the earth was dry, and on 
receiving another divine mandate, he came out of the 
ark with his &mily, and got out all that were with 
him. 

" And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord ; and 
took of every clean beast, and of every dean fowl and 
offered burnt-offerings on the altar."^ 

The above may be considered a l«ief summaiT' of 
the Mosaic account of the deluge. The principal 
points that are noticeable are (I), the increase of hu- 
man wickedness which occasioned it ; (3), the timely 
warning given to Noah, singled out as a r^kteous man 
in that generation ; (3), the instruction for the building 
of an ark of given dimensions ; (4), the number of per- 
sons that entered the ark with pairs of living crea- 
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turra, and adequate provisions ; (5), the resting of the 
ark on " the mountains of Ararat" ; (6), Noah's sen- 
ding out birds to try if the waters had dried up ; (7), 
Noah's building an altar, and offering burnt-offerings. 

We shall now see to what extent this narrative is 
confirmed by Arian legends. The Iranian scriptures 
appear to be silent on the subject. The Indo-Arians 
have several legends of which the first in the following 
from the Saiapaiha Brdhmana. We give it as it has 
been rendered by Dr. Muir, the most accurate and 
faithful translator of the passage. 

" In the beginning they brought to Manu water for 
washing, as men are in the habit of bringing it to wash 
i^ith the hands. As he was thus washing, a fish came 
into his hands, (which spake to him) ' Preserve me ; 
I shall save thee.' (Manu enquired) * From what 
wilt thou save me f (The fish replied) * A flood shall 
sweep away all these creatures ; from it will I rescue 
thee.' (Manu asked). ' How (shall) thy preservation 
' (be effected) ?' The fish said : * So long as we are 

* small, we are in great peril, for fish devours fish j 

* thou shalt preserve me first in a jar. When I grow 

* too large for the jar, then thou shalt dig a trench, 
' and preserve me in that. When I grow too large 

* for the trench, then thou shalt carry me away to 
' the Ocean, I shall then be beyond the reach of 
' danger.' Straightway he became a large fish ; 
for he waxes to the utmost. (He said). ' Now in 
su(^ and such a year, then the flood will come \ thou 
shalt therefore, construct a ship, and resort to me ; 
^ou sh^t embark in the ship when the flood rises, 
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and I shall deliver theo from it.' Having thus pre- 
eerred the fish, Manu carried him away to the sea. 
Then in the same year which the fish had enjoined, 
he couBtructed a ship, and resorted to him. When 
the flood rose, Manu embarked in the ship. The fish 
swam towards him. He festened the cable of the 
ship to the fish's horn. By this means he passed over 
this northern mountain. The fish said, * I have deli- 
Tered thee ; fasten the ship to a tree. But lest the 
water should cut thee off whilst thou art on the moun- 
tain, as much as the water subsides, so much shalt 
thou descend after it.' He accordingly descended 
after it as much (as it subsided). , Wherefore also this, 
vis., ' Manu's descent' is (the name) of the northern 
mountain. Now the flood had swept away all these 
creatures ; so Manu alone was left here. Desirous of 
oflspring, he lived worshipping, and toiUng in ardu- 
ous religious rites. Among these he also sacrificed 
with the pdka offering. He cast clarified butter, 
thickened milk, whey and curds, as an oblation into 
the waters. Thence in a year a woman was pro- 
duced."* 

■ Muir'B Texto, vol i. p. 183, The following is the origin»l 
Sanscrit passage : 

Hw^iiftwiiw fl5^ ^mSt wrt^ 'i ^ 'v« im^^r^ i f^vf^ m 
»iT^f*(«aifi» *fii m^mtf vnrftw^^w ^ht: ^ti star firfi^r m^r 
^nrftnaifltfir ^ii * ^sftfTftr i n ^r^rn i vtH ^wth wTmr ^i?i ^ 
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The Dame of the woman thus -produced was I(ja. 
*' From Manu and Ida, we are expressly told, the 
race, known as that of Manu, i. e. the race of men, 
was produced."* Manu, according to the above 
legend, was the progenitor of all post-diluvian men. 

But the Rig Veda leads us to predicate* the same 
attribute of another character also. And that charac- 
ter was Anu, whom, as we shall presently see, the Mat- 
sia PuHma considers the progenitor of Mlecchas. The 
words " anava" and *' 6nava" from Anu, are in the 
Rig Yeda used, according to Sayanacharia, in the 
same sense or senses as "manava" and " mSnava" 
from Manu. Thus; " anavah" stands in v. 31, 4 for 
" manushiah," nwn, just as " manavah" does for the 
very same in iv. 18, 22 ; i. 11, 3 ; 43, 4, 8 ; 66, 13 ; 
91,9. " A'nave" loc. sing, stands in viii. 4. 1 for a 
son of Anu, and " manavam" ace. sing, stands in x. 
62. 1 for a son of Manu. Thus Anu and Manu are 
both described as kings and first parents of mankind. 

We may therefore fairly conclude that in the con- 

^fisS »rmm^ ^ ^ fl!S "s^pflraBT kw sr# ir^ "mi ^ifira^i^ 



• Ibid, p. 183. 
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ception of the Rig Veda, Anu and Manu are different 
names of the same representative character. But 
Anu was the very name which occurs frequently in 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions for the principal god of the 
Assyrians. He is constantly associated with Bel, 
Assur and other tutelar gods of Assyria.* And if we 
read the Cuneiform Inscriptiona with the allusions in 
the Rig Veda, Anu stood among the Assyrians in the 
same light as Manu among the Indo-Arians, vie. as 
the progenitor of mankind. Considering, then, that 
the Assyrians frequently used a redundant a as the 
initial letter of a proper name,' Anu probably was a 
modification of Ku or Nuh (the common Oriental 
transliteration of Noah) deified as the grandfather of 
Ashur, the founder of their nation and the original 
source of their national name Assur. And if Anu could 
thus stand for Ku or Noah among the Assyrians, 
** Manu" must have been the Indo-Arian ideal of Noah. 
And it is a remarkably significant fact that, while the 
Rig Veda assimilates Anu with Manu, as the progenitor 
of mankind, a later Indian legend declares that Anu 
was the first parent of the " Mlecchas," or aliens from 
the Brahminical faith. The Puranaa generally associate 
Anu with Yadu, Turvasu, Druhu, and Pfiru as sons of 



' " The g^ds Ann, Assur, Bel, Yul, and Istar, to his (the £ret 
Vulnirari'a) feet have subjected (diverse foreign rulers)." "Anu, 
Bel, He&, and Zirn, the great gods," &c, Smilh'i Assyrian Dia- 
coveriei, pp. 243, 245. See also Norrie's Assyrian Dictionary, p. 471. 
Eawlinson's Hetodotua, vol. i, p. 485, 

• Seep. 107 aiipra. 
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king Yay&ti, and the Matsia Pur&na adds : " From 
Yadu were produced the Yadus. The sons of Turvasu 
were Yavanas. The sona of Druhu were the Bhojas, 
but the sons of Anu were the Mleecha or alien races. "^ 
Turrasu and Anu are thus described iu the Indian 
records themselves to have been connected with out- 
landers, which the Assyrian inscriptions also show. 
This is another conclusive proof of the coincidence 
between Indian and the Cuneiform records of West- 
ern Asia. 

The above assimilation of Manu with Noah is fur- 
ther confirmed- by another consideration. In the 
Vedic account we have given of the Deluge, the ship 
is said to have passed over the " Northern mountain." 
The commentator of the Veda, writing perhaps some 
fifteen hundred years after the Vedic period, identi- 
fies the northern mountain with the "Himav&n"or 
Himalaya. Doubtless that was the Brahminical no- 
tion in the age of the commentary. But the earliest 
recollections of the Indo-Arians of such a primitive 
event must have been cherished while they were yet 
in their original home, which we have already shown 
to have been in Media. The " Northern mountain" 
must therefore have referred to the same range as 
" the mountains of Ararat", which the Vulgate ren- 
ders, super monies Armentce. The Hebrew " Ararat" 
is elsewhere translated in the authorized English 



3^r^ ^v^m WMT ^^r^ ^^anwq; i 
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Version itself the land of Armenia,'' which accords also 
with the Septuagint. Ararat is also mentioned in the 
Assyrian Inscriptions in the same sense, aud refer- 
ring to the same period.' Viewing from the point of 
their original settlement, the Indo-Arian recorders of 
the Diluvian tradition must have meant that very 
locality by the "Northern mountain." 

This will appear still more clear from the consider- 
ation of another fact noticed in the above legend from 
the Veda. " He accordingly descended after it as 
much (as it sttisided). Wherefore also this, viz. 'Manu's 
descent' is {the name) of the northern mountain." 
Now there is no peak or point in the Himalaya called 
*' Manu's descent." Nor does any other Indian tradi- 
tion of the deluge, subsequently recorded, in the Mah&- 
bbitrat, the Matsia Furlina, or the Sribhagavata, make 
any mention of a mountain or peak called " Manu's 
descent." But there is an account elsewhere given of 
Noah^s first atage or descent. "That the scene of an 
event," says Dr. Smith " so deeply interesting had even 
at that early age been transferred, as was natural, to 
the loftiest and most imposing mountain in the district, 
appears from the statement of Josephus, that the spot, 

» 2 Kings six. 37. 

' " Sarduri of Ararat with me revolted," &o. " Sarduri of Ar&rftt 
in the city of TarupB* hia city I besieged him." " For 70 Kaspu 
the land of Ararat entirely from top to bottom I destroyed." Smilh't 
A»gf/rian Diiccvfrie*, pp. 271, 272. And in the Inscriptions of Seaoa- 
cherib we have : " Concerning the news of Ararat (Armenia) the 
daili I send." Mr. Smith remarks, " It (Turapsa) was the capital 
of Ararat or Armenia." Auf/rian JJitcevtriti, p. 309. 
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where Noah lefl the ark, had received a name descrip- 
tive of that event, which he renders 'Awo^r^pio*, and 
which seems identical with Nachdjevan, on the banks 
of the Araxes. To this neighbourhood all the asso- 
ciations connected with Noah are now assigned by 
the native Armenians, and their opinion has been so 
far endorsed by Europeans, that they have given the 
name Ararat exclusively to the mountain which is 
called Massis by the Armenians, Agn-Dagh, t. e.. 
Steep mountainf by the Turks, and Kuh-i-JVuh, i. e. 
Noah^s mountain by the Persians."^ The Vedic legend, 
therefore, itself not naming any mountain, and yet 
recognizing the idea of a peak, nominally expressive 
of the surviving man's "descent" from the ship or 
ark, may be considered as an additional corrobora- 
tion of the Biblical account of the descent "on the 
mountains of Ararat." 

This conclusion will follow still more clearly 
firom a stricter examination of the above facts. The 
Vedic legend gives the name of " Manu's descent" to 
the spot where, under the advice of the Pish, he had 
got out of the ship, as much aa the waters had subsided, 
i. e., where he had ^rst got out and stopped, before 
the waters had wholly subsided. " Now this very idea 
is involved in the literal meaning of the Armenian 
word Nachdjevan^ or rather, phonetically, " Nah-che- 
van," equivalent in meaning to the Persian mamale 
dwel, or the first stage." 

" Dictionary of the Bible, p. 99. 

'° The anthor'a authority for the above phonetic representation 
21 
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The legend of the deluge contained in the Maha- 
bbarata introduced the fish as coming to Manu, who was 
engaged in devotion on the banks of the Chirai, and 
asking his protection, and then afterwards evincing 
hia gratitude by warning his benefactor of the coming 
deluge. " The time for the purification of the world 
has now arrived. I therefore inform thee what is for 

thy greatest good Make for thyself a strong ship, 

with a cable attached ; embark in it with the seven 
Itishis, and stow lu it, carefully preserved and assorted, 
all the seeds which have been described of old by 
Brahmins." Manu did as he was advised. The flood 
came, and, " for many years, the fish, unwearied, 
drew the ship over the waters ; and brought it at 
length to the highest peak of Himavat. He then, 
smiling gently, said to the Rishis, ' Bind the ship 
without delay to this peak.' They did so accord- 
ingly. And that highest peak of Himavat is still 
known by the name of Naubandhana (* the binding c^ 
the ship').'"^ 

This legend states that eight persons were saved 
firom the waters, that Beeds were preserved, and gives 
the duration of the flood as "for many years." It 
also points to the highest peak of " Himavat" as the 



and literal Hignification of Nachdjevan is the Uost Hererend the 
Armenian Archbiahop of Ispaban, now on a visit to Calcutta, who 
spoke of that place as the seat of the " Catholicue" of Armenia, 
showed Photographs of the church in that locality, and gave the 
litera meaning of the word, in Persian, " Man&ale AweU" 
" Mnir's Testa, Tol, I, p. 200. 
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place where the ship was tiedj and for which it was 
called Nauhandhana. 

The word "Himavat," in the above extract from 
the Mahabharat, would, according to modern usage, 
doubtless stand for the Himalaya. In the Rig Veda, 
however, the word had a different signification. It 
aimply meant a mountain^ as opposed to the ocean, 
rivers and other earthly regions. Its literal meaning 
being snowy, it might be an epithet for any lofty 
mountain. The Rig Veda does not mention the 
Himdlaya at all in its pages. Himavat occurs only 
once in the plural ("himavantah") to signify moun- 
tains. " Whose greatness these mountains, whose 
(greatness) the ocean and the river declare, whose 
(greatness) these regions (the cardinal points) which 
are his arms, (declare), to him, Prajapati, do we offer 
oblations.'"^ It may be reasonably supposed that the . 
Mah^bb^rat, in recounting such a primeval event as 
the Deluge, uses the word " Himavat" in the same 
sense as the Rig Veda, and then the interpretation of 
the passage would be: "and brought it (the ship) at 
length to the highest peak of a mountain." There is 
nothing in the contest of the Mahabharat to require a 
different meaning of " Himavat," from what it has in 
the Rig Veda. 

The Matsia Parana gives a part of Malaya or 
Malabar as the scene of Maim's encounter with the 
Fish. A small saphari comes into his hands while 



' »i^S fYTBflT Tif^wt ^rei ^"^ v^m wv- I 
^rawii sF^ ^« tni ^ ^^(1*) ^ft^T fTfifl II E. V. J. 121.4. 
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making offerings of water to the manes. He takes 
pity on it and places it in his pitcher. The fish in 
a single night outgrew the pitcher, when the devout 
Rishi removed it to a larger vessel. That proving in 
one day too small for the rapidly growing animal, he 
took it successively to a well, a lake, the river Ganga, 
(!) and the ocean, where it grew 200,000 yojanas (one 
or two millions of miles) in size ! The fish, who was no 
other than Vishnu himself, Baid to Manu, " In a short 
time the earth \rith its mountains, groves, and forests, 
shall be submerged in the waters. This ship has 
been constructed by the company of all the gods for 
the preservation of the vast host of living creatures. 
Embarking in it all living creatures,... preserve them 
from calamity. When driven by the blasts at the 
end of the Yuga, the ship is swept along, thou shalt 
• bind it to this horn of mine.'"* On the occurrence 
of the event, Manu did as he was instructed. 

The legend in the Sribh&gavata resembles the above 
in the Matsia Furana, with some variations. The 
scene is laid in the south of India, and Manu is re- 
presented in the character of Satiavrata, king of 
Dravi^a. A demon named Hayagriva also appears 
as a sacrilegious robber, having seized and carried off 
the Vedae as they issued from Brahma's mouth. 
His destruction and the recovery of the Vedas were 
among the results of the universal dissolution. Satia- 
vrata and his company were saved by " a large ship," 



' Muir's.Teita, vol. I, p. 206. 
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sent him at the time, for that purpose. The ship was 
fastened to the horn of tlie Vishnu-fish. 

The supposed peak " Nauhandhana" is ignored by 
both the Matsia and BMgavata Puriinas. " Manu's 
Descent," as represented in the Satapatha Brakmana, 
probably meant the very same place in the Northern 
mountain which was popularly called Nachdjevan, 
rendered by Joaephus 'Atto^ot^piov meaning descent. 
The Vedic writer must have got the traditional idea 
of the original word, and substituted or added Manu's 
name to it. Had the original word been itself San- 
scrit, it would have been, agreeably to the Sanscrit 
idiom, one compound word, instead of a phrase com- 
prising two padas " Manoh avasarpanam." On the 
whole we find the Biblical account of the Deluge 
to be strongly confirmed by the Indo-Arian traditions, 
the later ones becoming, as was natural, by lapse of 
time more faint in truthful parts, and more extravagant 
in fictitious additions. 

The above traditions all represent the timely warning 
given of the deluge, though the Sanscrit idea of a fish 
giving the warning may appear strange. In the first 
two of the above legends, the Fish advises Manu to 
build a ship against the approaching flood, but in the 
third he presents him a ready-made vessel, of divine 
manufacture, espressly made for that purpose, and in 
the fourth he promises to send a large ship. 

The Indo-Arian idea of a Fish giving the warning 
of the Deluge may have been borrowed from the 
Assyrian- pantheon. Berosus mentions a tradition 
about a strange animal appearing in Assyria, at a 
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remote period, out of the Erythraean, or Persian 
Gulph, endowed with reason, and instructing the 
Chaldeans in letters, and in all arts and eciences. It 
was called Cannes, having a body like that of a fish, 
hut under the head of the fish that of a man, with 
woman's feet added to its tail. The animal performed 
the office of a public teacher during the day, but 
plunged into the sea at night. The above conception 
seems to have been worked out by the Assyrians into 
the form of a Fish-god. " To the body of a man as 
far as the waist was joined the tail of a fish."" 

Now this is the very form of the Mataia avatar, or 
the Fish-manifestation, of Vishnu, as annually exhi- 
bited to this day in the pictorial pantheon over the 
group of images at the Durga puja. The warning 
of the Deluge was, according to Assyrian legends, 
given, as we shall presently see, by Hea, their god of 
the ocean, and the Indo-Arians appear to have re- 
presented the same tradition by an aquatic animal, 
afterwards deified under the same form as the Assy- 
rian Fish-god. 

Our reason for holding the Assyrians as the Under, 
and the Arians as the borrower, of this ichthyolatry is 
(1) that the Arians had hardly settled in India at 
such a remote period. (2) Although there was a 
maritime tribe in Gedro'sia called Ichthyophagi, as 
there was another in Ethiopia, there is no record of a 
similar ancient tribe in India itself. (3) The oldest 
Indo-Arian pantheon, as represented in the Rig Veda, 

" Lagard'g Nineveh and its Buint, vol. ii. p. 466, 
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had no niche for a Msh-god. (4) The Satapatka Brah- 
mana, while introducing the Fish in the Diluvian 
legend, does not invest it with a divine or (iformally) 
even a super-natural character. (5) Piscicultua in 
India, as far as the Matsia avatar betokened it, be- 
longed to a later date. 

With reference to the number of persons in the 
ark, the Satapatha names only one, all the others 
add the seven Rishis : while the Matsia and the Sri 
Bhagavata, give indefinite numbers of animals and 
plants. The resting of the ship was on the " Northern 
mountain" according to the first legend, and a Hima- 
v&n, or mountain, according to the second : the 
remaining two, name no locality whatever, Noah's 
trial of the state of things by sending out birds is not 
mentioned in any of these legends, but the Satapatha 
notices Manu's offering of sacrifice on descending 
from the ship. 

Such are the Indo-Arian legends of the Deluge. 
Leaving the reader to consider for himself how curi- 
ously the Mosaic account is confirmed by them, we 
shall now turn to the Assyrian inscriptional legends 
which are too remarkable to be overlooked here. 
Although they are not strictly Arian records, yet we 
may well consider them gmisi-Arian, and so far, not 
entirely beyond the range of our scope. We have 
already shown that the Assyrian legends and traditions 
account in some measure for the otherwise unaccoun- 
table phenomenon of an aquatic animal warning a royal 
Rishi of the coming flood, and thus saving the human 
race from entire extinction. And the very ** flood series 
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of legends," as Mr. Smith calls them, opens with a 
story, in which a goddess (Ishtar, *. «., Veuus), not 
a great sampler of feminioe virtue, appears with 
her maidens, whose names are genuine Arian words, 
vis., Samhati and Harimati (or in Sanscrit letters 
^Tfa and Tt'^^fH), and Izdubar, the hero of the 
legends, whose slight of Ishtar's personal attractions 
appears to have given occasion for the discovery of 
the Diluvian facts, himself bore a ^wasi'-Arian name, 
which might be transliterated tl^^T or t^in: signifying 
rukr or lord, the sd being equivalent to the Hebrew s 
and therefore to our palatal sibilant v.. 

Mr. George Smith says : " It appears that at that 
remote age the Babylonians had a tradition of a flood 
which was a Divine punishment for the wickedness of 
the world ; and of a holy man who built- an ark and 
escaped destruction ; wlio was afterwards translated 
and dwelt with the gods."" The tradition, as is usual 
in such cases, is mixed up with many fabulous legends. 
The Inscriptions refer to a king, Izdubar by name, 
whose chief city was Erech. *' For the favour of 
Izdubar the princess Ishtar (the Assyrian Venus) Ufted 
her eyes, (and said) " I will take thee Izdubar as 
husband, thy oath to me shall be thy bond, thou shalt 
be husband and I will be thy wife." Izdubar did not 
accept her hand. Enraged by his slight, " Ishtar 
went to the presence of Ann her father, and to the pre- 
sence of Anunit her mother she went, and said; 
" Father, Izdubar hates me, and Izdubar despises my 

" Smitli's Asayriaii Discoveries, p. 205, 
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beauty, and my charms." The divine father and 
mother sympathize with their daughter, and at her 
request a winged bull was formed for the destruction 
of the obnoxious Izdubar, who, however, succeeds in 
killing the bull and bafSing the efforts of the gods. 
But the wrath of the gods was not to be evaded. Iz- 
dubar had a sage friend, a seer, named Heabani. 
The rage of the gods struck him down and killed 
him. 

Izdubar mourns disconsolately over his friend and 
seer, and seeks Hasisadri, alias Xisithrus, the holy 
man who had escaped the flood. Hasisadri, moved 
by his importunity, relates the story of the Deluge, of 
which the following is a brief summary. The gaps 
indicated by three dots ... represent mutilated parts 
of tablets. 

" Hea opened his mouth and spake to me bis servant 
... thou shalt say unto them ... he has turned from me 
and . . . fised over me . . . like caves . . . above and below 
... closed the ship ... the flood which I will send to 
you, into it enter and the door of the ship turn. Into 
the midst of it thy grain, thy furniture, and thy goods, 
thy wealth, thy woman servants, thy female slaves, 
and the young men, the beasts of the field, the animals 
of the field all, I will gather and I will send to thee, 
and they shall be enclosed in thy door." 



" Its (the ship's) interior I examined on the eighth 
time. With planks the waters from within it I stopped. 
I saw rents and the wanting parts I added. 3 mea- 
22 
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Bures of bitumen I poured over the outside. 3 measures 
of bitumen I poured over the inside." 

« • • 

" All I possesaed the strength of it, all I possessed 
the strength of it silver, all I possessed the strength 
of it gold, all I possessed the strength of it the seed 
of life, the whole I caused to go up into the ship ; all 
my male servants and my female servants, the beast 
of the field, the animals of the fields the sons of the 
people all of them, I caused to go up. A flood Sbamas 
made and he spake saying in the night: " I will cause 
it to rain heavily, enter to the midst of the ship and 
shut thy door." That flood happened (of which) he 
spake saying in the night : *' I will cause it to rain 
^or it will rain) from heaven heavily." 
• • • 

"The surface of the earth like ... it swept, it 
destroyed all life from the face of the earth ... the strong 
delnge over the people, reached to heaven. Brother 
saw not his brother, it did not spare the people." 
« « • 

" To the country of Nizir went the ship ; the moun- 
tain of Nizir stopped the ship, and to pass over it, 
it was not able. The first day, the second day, the 
mountain of Nizir the same. The third day, and the 
fourth day, the mountain of Nizir the same. The fifth, 
and sixth, the mountain of Nizir the same. On the 
seventh day in the course of it I sent forth a dove and 
it left. The dove went and turned, and a resting-place 
it could not enter, and it returned. I sent forth a 
swallow and it left. The swallow went and turned, 
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and a resting-place it could not enter, and it returned, 
I Bent forth a raven and it left. The raven went, 
and the drying up of the water it saw, and it did eat, 
it swam, and wandered away, and did not return. I 
Bent the animals forth to the four winds, I poured out a 
libation. I built an altar on the peak of the mountain, 
by seven herbs I cut, at the bottom of them I placed 
reeds', pines, and spices. The gods collected at its 
burning, the gods collected at its good burning ; the 
gods like flies over the sacrifice gathered. From of 
old the great god in his courss the great brightness 
of Anu had created." 

• • • 

" Adrahosis a dream they sent, and the judgment of 
the gods he heard. Wlien his judgment of the gods 
he heard. When his judgment was accomplished, 
Elu went up to the midst of the ship. He took my 
hand and raised me up, he caused to raise and to 
bring my wife to my side ; he made a bond, he esta- 
blished in a covenant and gave hia blessing, in the 
presence of Hasisadra and the people.'"* 

We shall next cast a glance at the account of Berosus 
which has now recovered its deserved credit by the 
late Assyrian discoveries. It states that king Xisuthrus 
and his relatives and friends were the survivors that 
had escaped from the catastrophe of the Deluge. That 
king oh being warned by a vision had written an ac- 
count of antediluvian events and buried it in the city 
of the Sun at Sippara, and had built a ship in which his 
friends and relatives with birds and beasts, and ample 

" Smith's Assyrian Discoveries, between pp. 172-193, 
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pi-ovisionB for all, were received. After tbe vpaters had 
abated he sent out forth birds vrhich, not finding any 
rest for their feet, returned to the ship. He made a 
second trial after some days when they returned with 
mud on their feet. On a third trial the birds returned . 
no more, and Xisuthrus concluded that the waters had 
dried off from the surface of the earth. He then made 
an opening in the vessel, and discovered that it 
was stranded upon the side of some mountain. He 
then came out of the vessel with his family, and having 
made an altar offered sacrifices to the gods. He found 
afterwards that the place where the vessel had rested 
was the land of Armenia. He had been translated 
to the etherial regions, whence he informed bis friends, 
whom he had left behind, that the land where the ship 
had struck, was Armenia. He exhorted them to search 
for the records, buried in the city of the Sun at Sippara, 
and pay due regard to tbe rules of religion. As an 
earnest of their obedience to his admonitions, they 
offered sacrifices to the gods and proceeded to Baby- 
lonia. 

The legends of the Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
account of Berosus may be considered together as 
the consolidated Chaldean tradition of the Deluge. 
Though self-inconsistent in minor points of detail, 
it confirms the Mosaic records in all points of im- 
portance. The previous warning to the excepted 
person of the forthcoming disaster ; its cause, the 
wickedness of mankind ; the instruction to build a 
ship, pitching it within and without, and to embark with 
all his home, taking on board birds, beasts and other 
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animals ; the trial of the state of things hy sending out 
birds for three times snccessively ; the resting of the 
vessel on the mountains in Armenia {which country is 
constantly called- Ararat in the Inscriptions) all these 
are curiously confirmed. The Inscriptions give the 
name of " Nizir" to the mountain where the vessel 
rested. Mr. Smith says : " The indications as to the 
place of Nizir fix it between the 35th and 36th parallels 
of latitude, east of the river Tigris.'"^* Considering that 
*' the Babylonians, although learned in some things, 
had no knowledge at this time of geography,"" their 
indications of the place where the ark rested remarkably 
approximated to the " land of Armenia" in Berosus, 
the difference being only one or two degrees in 
latitude. We do not know in what sense the word 
" Nizir" is used in the Inscriptions, unless it be in the 
sense of a Protection Jrom the waters, and the term be 
referred to the Heb. " natsar" as it occurs in Dent, 
xxxii. 10 ; Ps. xii. 7 ; xxxii. 24, &c. 

All the Chaldean legends confirm the Biblical ac- 
count of the surviving man building an altar and 
offering sacrifices, while the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
appear to refer also (albeit somewhat obscurely) to 
the covenant which God made with Noah and his seed 
after Mm (Gen. ix. 9). 

The diluvian legends from Indo-Arian records also 
confirai the Biblical representation of the Unity of the 
human race, all nations having sprung from the same 

" Asayrian Discoveries, p. 216. 
" Ibid, p. 207. 
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human parents. It was Manu and Ida that, according 
to the Satapatha, were the first parents of all mankind 
after the Deluge. This is a remarkable testimony 
from the early records of a people that had afterwards 
inculcated, even among themselves, a tribal diversity of 
Caste, as coeval with the creation. That such a 
diversity did not exist in the beginning, that Ariana 
and non-Arians, Brahmanas and 8udras, Hindus and 
Mlecchaaj were all of the same stock, is thus acknow- 
ledged in the Veda itself. The same was the teaching 
of the Mah&bh&rat in a later age, and that, as the 
solution of a doubt propounded by an interlocuter. 
Bhrigu had said that " the colour (vama) of the 
Brabmans was white : that of the Kshettriyas red ; 
that of the Vasyas yellow, and that of the Siidraa 
black. Bharadwaja here rejoins : ' If the caste (vama) 
of the four classes is distinguished by their colour 
(vama), then a confusion of all the castes is observable; 
Desire, anger, fear, cupidity, grief, apprehension, 
hunger, fcitigue, prevail over us all : by what then is 
caste discriminated ? Sweat, excrement, phlegm, bile, 
and blood (are common to all) : the bodies of all decay : 
by what then is caste discriminated?' Bhrigu replies : 
" There is no difference of castes : this world, having 
been at first created by Brahm^ entirely Brahmanic, 
became (afterwards) separated into castes in conse- 
quence of works. Those Brahmans {lit. twice born men), 
who were fond of sensual pleasure, fiery, irascible, 
prone to violence, who had forsaken their duty, and 
were red-limbed, fell into the condition of Kshettriyas. 
Those Brabmans, who derived their livelihood from 
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kine, who were yellow, who subsisted by agriculture, 
and who neglected to practice their duties, entered 
into the state of Vaisyas. Those Brahmans who were 
addicted to mischief and falsehood, who were covetous, 
who lived by all kinds of work, who were black and 
had fallen from purity, sank into the condition of 
Siidras. Being separated from each other by these 
works, the Brahmans became divided into difierent 



The teaching of the Mahltbhiirat on the subject of 
caste is not consistent throughout. It will not be 



" Muit'e Texts, pp. HO, 141. The original paseage is as 
followB : 

WKTTW ^^rr I ^TTJ^W ^W*T "Sf^ ^^J hfti^ I 

Tw T^fij fl^^rt ^iwiTWr fii»wi II 
9jji«jPin?y*sii' ■^rr^^^ ^ wtb^; i 

n^^ 'H^ i^ ^wfTuWrrt ini ii 
wrafiiaf3*ii^-^n wwn; fimoivjn i 
afflrarani TTirrT« fa;3rt ^rmt f<n! ii 

wwupjfJrePn 71 frm tuHTi iraii k 

wv 5i^qfww%fT»iTiCTiTt snrn i 
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difScult to find out passages inculcating doctrines 
essentially different from the above. But it can be 
easily sbown that the tenets continued in the verses, 
just cited, have the sanction of the Vedas and are 
supported by numerous facts. The origin of the 
whole human race in the post-diluvian world from 
the same father, be his name Mann, Anu, or Noah, 
cannot be consistent with any other view of Caste. 

The very etymology of the word " Brahmana," will 
show that the above representation of the Mah&bh&rat 
is correct in its main ideal. " Brahmana" comes from 
"Brahma," the primitive meaning of which was a 
mantra or prayer of the Veda, or its chants and their 
accompanying oblations. It stood also for food as 
the result of sacrifices, and for the priest who perform- 
ed them, as in Rig Veda I. 10, 4, " Indra, establish- 
er of our home, do thou augment our food and sacri. 
fice," or, as Sayana paraphrases it, " augmenting our 
sacrifice increase also its fruit, food."" 

The word is used in the following verses'" in the 
sense of prayers, hymns, oblations, or sacrificial accom- 
paniments, i. 3. 5. '* Receive the prayers (Brahmani^ 
of the sacrificer." i. 24, 11. " Beseeching thee with 
prayersy (Brahmani) I ask it of thee." i. 34, 18. " 

" E. v. i. 10, 4 im ^ ^ ■TOT q^ Vi ^ ^^ I on which 
Siiyana aays : ^ T^f^f WTHf ^*n( T 31^ ^K i 

" E. T. i. 3, 5 ^<i wwf*f ^rwf I i. 24, 11 wm ^rffl irWWT 
^inri I i. 31. 18 ^ff^]ii n^^ i ^irin^ i i. 15, 5. irwif'^T rrew 
finr ^i««4<^ I i. 52, 7 mf »i f^ ST 5^wiff9r n^fniThf »" ^i^ 
■*f^ 1 i. 61, 1 ^wTT^ s m^ s^v irat T ^fn *m wfvrra i 
i. 84, 3 ^ ii ir«^i ^ft I 
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Agni by means of this prayer, (brahmana) do thou 
thrive." i. 15, 5. " Yrora Xhxs sacrificial vessel, (hikh. 
maniit), " Indra, drink the Soma." i. 53, 7. " O 
lodra, like waves into a lake, the hymns (brahmani) 
magnifying thy glory reach unto thee." i. 61, 1. 
"Unto Indra, powerful, quick,... I offer oblations 
(brahmAni) liberally supplied." 1. 84, 3 " Thy horses 
are harnessed viii\i prayers (brahmana)." 

These primitive significations of Brahma are not 
lost sight of even in post-Vedic Sanscrit. Kalidasa, 
as a representative of the age of Yikramaditya, uses 
the word in the sense of the Veda. 

^^ STT «^«^ f^iW TtH^ Ti g Ku7n. Sambh. vi. 16. 

" That Veda (Brahma) which we have studied 
according to rule, those oblations we have made to 
fire, and the austere devotions we have practised have 
■ this day ripened into fruit," 

Amara Sinha who lived in the same age gives the 
signification of *' Brahma," thus : 

t^^^ fl^r H^ w^T f^^• Harxxifti: i 

" Brahma stands for Veda, true knowledge and 
austere devotion. Brahm^, (masculine) for Brahmana 
and Prajapati (the god Brahmd, as distinct from the 
Supreme spirit)." 

The Medini defines the same word thus : 

*' Brahma, when not in the first two genders, sig- 
nifies true knowledge, austere devotion, and Veda. 
In the masculine gender it stands for the god Brah- 
ma, &c." 

23 
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It is a remarkable fact that both of the two popular 
lexicons here referred to, give precedence to the 
primitive eignification of the word. The Srihhd- 
gavata introduces the word in its very first verse in 
the sense of the Veda 

"Who imparted the Veda (Brahma) to the first 
poet or scholar through his heart." 

The etymology of the word, as given in the TTnadi 
Sutras (4.145) also ignores its Yedantic signification 
of the Supreme Spirit. Deriving it from "^f^ they re- 
cognize the meanings in the same order as the two 
lexicons already cited. 

We may therefore safely conclude that the primi- 
tive meaning of " Brahma" was generally in the 
sense of accompaniments of sacrifices — standing vari- ' 
ously for the mantras that were chanted, the oblations 
that were ofiered, the food that was expected as the 
result of the sacrifice, and certain ceremonial instru- 
ments used on the occasion. 

The term " Brahma," thus used for sacrifices and 
their accompaniments, was easily transferred to their 
recognized celebrants, when a class of men were so 
appointed. Originally there were no such recognized 
celebrants. Every householder performed sacrifices 
for himself and family. He was in the proper sense of 
the term himself the irarwiir, which literally signified 
a sacrificer. 

That there was no separate order of priests, but that 
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all had the same privilege of celebrating: a sacrifice, is 
apparent from the gradual creation of caates as given 
in the Brihad Aranifaka Upanishad. n'^ ^^\ T^jttt 
W^^^«? a^fll 58 ^HWH I B-ieai^il W<fl^5f!T ^^ &c. 

The leading word " Brahma" is tlins explained by 
San karacharya — 

The passage fri>m the Upanishad then means that 
in the beginning there was but one order — the Brah- 
manical. (The Creator) was not satisfied with this 
one order. He successively created the Kshatriya 
and other orders. 

Construing this passage of the Upanishad about 
the creation of Kshatriyas and others by the light of 
the above citation from the Mahabhiirata, we are driven 
to the inference that as the celebration of sacrifices 
required the correct chanting of mantras wliich could 
not be done without some learning, and as incorrect 
chanting is often noticed with censure as ^^ci it 
was found necessary for the due perfurmsmce of sacri- 
ficial ceremonies to institute an order of priests to 
which the privilege of the altar service was restricted, 
all others being restrained from its exercise. These 
priests were also exclusively entitled to the appella- 
tion of " BrahmanaSj" from " Brahma," the sacrificial 
accompaniments they dealt with. The distinction, at 
first intended to be personal, afterwards became 
hereditary. 

We need not go further into the question of Indian 
caste and its interminable ramifications. What wo 
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have already cited will be ample evidence for holding 
that the ancient Indo-Arian records fully sustain the 
Biblical doctrine of the Unity of the human race. We 
cannot, however, omit mention of a mantra of the Rig 
Veda which apparently confirms the four-fold division 
of Caste. 

In Rig Veda X. 90. 11, 12 we have the following 
mystical description : "When they divided Purusha, 
into how many parts did they turn him ? his mouth, 
what was it ? What the two arms ? what were his 
thighs and feet called ? His mouth was the Brahmin, 
the Kshatriya was made his arms, his thighs were 
the same as the Vaisia, of his two feet the Sudra was 
made (lit. became)."*' These verses do not indicate 
the creation of diverse castes from the beginning. 
They only show that at the time they were composed, 
a fourfold distinction of offices or grades was already 
recognized in Indian society. There are three verbs 
used in the l2th mantra, viz. " asit" was, " kritah" was 
made, CfactusJ^ " ajayata," exactly the Greek egenetoy 
" was made," as the A. E. version in John i. 14. The 
Brahmin is therefore said to have existed from before, 
(say, from the beginning, if you like, since the Indo- 
Arian records expressly declare that all were alike 
Brahmins, *'. e. mcrificers at first) as his mouth, but the 
Kshatriya or warrior had no existence from the be- 
ginning, but was at a certain definite time 7nade, or 

^^ II Ki^iviiWflwn^r^w ^aw' ■wf i 's^ ?r^TH ^tw 'HOt ajt? 
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turned into his arms. The *' vis" is also recognized 
in the Yedas as existing from the beginning in the 
sense of the people, hoi polht, those who, although 
entitled to the privilege of celebrating sacrificial cere- 
monies, yet either from lack of knowledge and learn- 
ing, or being already represented, as junior members 
of a family, by the householder, or from any other 
accidental disability, could not perform the priestly 
office of the Brahmin, but yet served the community 
as workers in the field, ' The above mantra accor- 
dingly does not say that the " vis" or " vaisia" was 
made the two thighs of the Purusha, but the thighs were 
only identified as the Vaisia — '* were the same as the 
Vaisia." The most remarkable passage, however, is 
that which describes the production of the Sudra. The 
hymnist does not say that the Sudra was the feet of the 
Purusha, or that he was made his feet, as the Kshatriya 
" was made" his arms. Here a different verb is used, 
" jan," and it is connected with " padbhiam," or 
feet in the ablative case. Now it is a well known rule 
in Sanscrit th^Xwhen the verb "j'an" appears in connection 
with an ablative, the latter is held to be the material cause 
of the thing which is the subject of the former?^ The 
grammatical meaning of the mantra is that the Sudra 
was made of the Purusha' s feet, or that on the cutting 
up of his body in the Sacrifice his feet turned into 
the Sudra. 

We need not stop here to speculate about the mys- 
tical meaning of the passage. Suffice it to say, that 

'* Panini I. 4, 30 wftnifj ^wfn) I 
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these verses do not contradict the implied dictum of 
the Satapatha, and the express declaration of the Mahd- 
hhArata, that there was no distinction of caaie or colour 
in the beginning. The hymn last cited does indeed 
recognize a state of society which is generally ignored 
in the Rig Veda. That hymn does of course so far 
appear to be the composition of a later age than the 
great bulk of that Veda, and it contains nothing in 
its diction peculiar to the Vedic age. This consider- 
ation only shows that the whole of the Rig Veda can- 
not claim the antiquity which is usually assigned to 
it. But this is a question foreign to the present 
chapter. We shall for the present only refer the reader 
to Dr. Muir's Sanscrit Texts, Vol, I. pp. 9 — 15 where 
the question is fully discussed. 

Unity of race involves unity of language, for some 
time at least. " And the whole earth was of one lan- 
guage, and of one speech. « • • And they said, 
Go to, let us build us a city and tower, whose top may 
reach unto heaven ; and let us make us a name, lest we 
be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth." 
But by divine interposition their devices were frus- 
trated, and the site of their vain attempt was called 
Babel fconfusionj " because the Lord did there con- 
found the language of all the earth : and from thence 
did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face-of all 
the earth." 

Thus the unity of language did not continue long. 
Berosus the Chaldasan priest, whose historical credibi- 

" Gon. xi. I, 4, 9. 
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lity has been so remarkably established by the Cunei- 
ibrm Inscriptions, bears curious testimony to the above 
facts. He says : The ancient race of men were so puffed 
up with their strength and tallness of stature that they 
...laboured to erect that very lofty tower which is now 
called Babylon, intending thereby to scale heaven... 
the name of the ruin is still called Babel : because until 
this time all men had used the same speech, but now 
there was sent upon them a confusion of many and 
diverse tongues."** 

The tradition thus recorded by Berosus is again 
confirmed by the discovery of a Cuneiform inscription 
which was deciphered by the eminent scholar Dr. 
Oppert. He says : " The Talmudists say that the 
true site of the Tower of Babel was at Borsip, the 
Greek Borsippa, the Birs Nimroud." " The Baby- 
lonian name of this locality is Bardp or Barsipa which 
we explain by Tower of Tongues, which was formerly 
a suburb of Babylon, whea the old Babel was merely- 
restricted to the Northern ruins, before . the great 
extension of the city, which, according to ancient 
writers, was the greatest that the sun ever warmed 
with its beams." " Tliis building, erected by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, is the same that Herodotus describes as 
the Tower of Jupiter Belus." 

And this probably was the same which, as we saw 
in the story of Saramd and Pants, was called Valapur, 
and qualified by the adjective Vilu, signifying " the 
lofty citadel of Vala" or Bel. We are encouraged 

■* Pratt's Scripture tutd Science not at Variance, p. 150. 
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the more to suggest this identification, because the 
Babylonian Barsip or " Barzipa" appears to be an 
Arian term, bar or var (from " vri to cover) signifying 
an enclosure, and " zipa" standing for our j'ihva con- 
tracted in the vernaculars into "jiv or jib" for tongue. 
The first word " var" with the Unadi affix ^j^ 
becomes " varanda," 2k portico, a vbeanda. 

In the inscription above alluded to, Nebuchad- 
nezzar informs us : " We say for the other, that is, 
this edifice, the house of the Seven lights of the Earth, 
the most ancient monument of Borsippa : A former 
king built it (they reckon 42 ages), but he did not 
complete its head. Since a remote lime people had aban- 
doned it, without order expressing their words."^^ 

This confusion of tongues, this disordered utter- 
ance of words naturally led to the dispersion of man- 
kind. From that time, probably, and in consequence 
of that event, it was, that disparity in language and 
articulation proved inevitably separating causes among 
mankind, just as unity of language and accent served 
as federative bonds. The Sanskrit " barvara" litfer- 
ally meant a person whose articulation and accents 
were incorrect and vulgar, and that was the sense in 
which all nations of any polish used the term harharian 
as against strangers and aliens. 

The events that occurred at Babel, confirmed as 
above by traditions preserved by Berosus and Nebu- 
chadnezzar's Inscription, are further corroborated by 
history and philology. That Western Asia was the 

■' Smith's Dktionary ofth Bible, p. 1553. 
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iiursery of the Arian family -we have already considered 
at large. The same may be said of all aations who 
have any records to. exhibit- The pristine unity and 
Babsequent confusion of languages are both proved 
by philology. Languages essentially different in 
their' grammatical formations, and therefore mutually 
chargeable, inter se, with disordered utterances, such as 
the Arian and the , Semitic, contain nevertheless 
many words which appear to. have been common to 
them. In some cases they are identically the same, 
and in others their features are those of remote cousins. 
We shall give a few examples here. 

1. Hehrew ITO " meh" fat (sheep) and "mob" 
marrow. Assyrian "mahe" /a^ (sacrificial ox). Sdns- 
erit ^m " mesha" sheep, and " medha" sacrificial fat 
or marrow, 

3. Heb. D^D " maim" pi. of mai, water, Assyr. (and 
Arabic) " mie," water, Sanscrit ijw " amu" R. V. i. 
23, 17. 

3. Assyr. " agane" a divine lady. Sans. Tii " gna," 
4 divine litdy. 

4. Seh. 1*5? " saba" an army, a host. Assyr. *' zabi," 
soldier. Sans. IW and n^^.^. " sava," " savas," a .Aos^, 
military force, (R. V. i. 8, 5) strength. 

5. Assyr. " Adis" I fret? (:?ow«,or devastated (Norris, 
p. 31) fromHeb. and Chald. t;n " dush" (Arabic i^;lj 
daus). Sans, ^iff " das" to destroy. 

6. Assyr. " Pal," a son. Heb. and Chald. "i? "bar," 
a son. Sans, wii " bdla" a ioy. 

,' 7. Assyr. " qnqqada,," head. *S«n3.' irgi^ " kakuda" 
an Indian bull's hump, the highest point of his body. 
24 
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8. Astyr. " satar" to ttfrtie. Satu. ^^ " chitra," 
to delineate, to draw, ch in Indian languages is con- 
stantly pronounced like a sibilant. 

9. Meb, T^P " sether" a covering. Sans, ifn " chha- 
tra," a covering, an umbrella. 

10. Meb. HH " ari" a lion, and (in Isaiah xxix. 1, 
2 ; Ezek. xliii. 15, 16) an altar. Sana, ift " hari" a 
Uon, ^x " ari" a $acrificer (R. V. i. 9, 10). 

11. Heb. TJIJ " awen" evily wickedness. Sam. ^T 
** enah" sin. 

12. ffeb. xa " oz" strength. Sans. #mt " ojab" 
strength. 

13. ffeb. VI " ez" goat. Sans. ^fm\ " aja" goat. 

- 14. ffeb. DDtf " shamam" and "TQT " dama" to destroy, 
are like Sans, im "s'ama" and ^vr " dama" to svhdue, 
to tame, to destroy, and comparable with So/tow and 
dome. 

15. Assyr. " garbi" (Norria 4) power, height. Heh. 
njJ " gabar" to be strong, arrogant. Sans. TT^ " garva" 
arrogance. 

16. Asayr. " shir" {SorriB \\) strengthening. Heh, 
1*5J* "abir" strong. Sana. Tt^ " vira" & strong masi, 
hero. 

17. Assyr. " abba" (Norris 7) s^o. jS^an*. ^ifar 
" abdhi" a^j-the essential word being " ap." 

18. Assyr. " uddi" (Norria 28) sea. Sans. 3^f« 
" udadbi" sea, the essential word being " ud." 

19. Asayr. " Pal" time, Sana. TfV " pala" a measure 
of time. 

A list like this may be enlarged to any extent, but, 
as this is not a work on Gomparative Philology, what 
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we have already adduced will suffice to prove our 
point. Even in such diverse tongues as the Arian 
and the Semitic, we find unmistakeable relics of pris- 
tine uniti/ in the midst of existing variety. 

But it is in the languages of such illiterate people 
as are neither Arian nor Semitic that the confusion of 
tongues is found to be most remarkably consistent 
with the idea of pristine unity. We shall give a few 
instances from the languages spoken by the Santal 
and Kbassia tribes of Bengal. These denizens of our 
hills have no letters, no literature of their own. Learn- 
ed missionaries have introduced among them (in a few 
cases the Bengali alphabet, but generally) the Koman 
character, and published Scriptural translations and 
tracts in their languages as they collected them from 
their living speech. To some extent the Reverend 
gentlemen may have possibly, and in fact unavoidably, 
introduced terms from other languages, but such im- 
portations are easily detected, and they are not found 
to any appreciable extent. There is internal evidence 
of the new books and tracts representing the actual 
language of the people. The jargon found therein is 
itself the representative of the Confusion of Tongues, but 
in the midst of that confusion is found a lot of particles 
and vocables which prominently appear like the ruins 
of an old edifice of uniform structure, of which the 
varying Arian and Semitic elements once formed 
harmonious parts. Let the reader judge for himself 
from the following examples : 

I. The Santa!! language, though neither Arian nor 
Semitic, in its structure and in the great bulk of its 
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Tocablea, appears nevertheless so curiously intetvroreiif 
more or lees, with the rudiments of both those linguistic 
families, that they cannot possibly be held as latet 
superadd itions by contact or intercourse with their 
living representatives. 

The Arian element is found more abundantly in 
the vocables, than the Semitic, though the latter appears 
curiously prominent in its grammatical structure. We 
have " disom" for couw^^, '* p^p" for sin, ** j&n" for 
fortune-teller from "-jna" to know, "janga" the %, 
"parakrit" (Prakriti) for nature, disposition, '* bahu" 
wife, " par^mesat" counsel, and an interminable lot of 
similar words. The most remarkable phenomenon hers 
is the currency of Sanscrit words or roots that had long 
become obsolete among the Brahmins themselves, and 
are only found in very ancient records, such as the 
word " panahi" (Sans, up&uah) for shoes, and. "jum" 
the ordinary word Sor food and the act of eating. The 
Sanscrit "jam" is existent among the itorfices, but it 
is scarcely found in book literature. The English 
Word " chum" probably somehow owes its origin to it, 
and, along with the "jum" of the Santals, Coles and 
other hill tribes, continues a living witness of its quon- 
dam prevalence among Arians, 

The Semitic element, though more sparse than the 
Arian in vocables, is, however, still more curious. The 
prohibitive particle is " alo" donU, like the Hebrew 
" lo." But the Santali is declinable in number and 
person, which the Hebrew is not. The historical 
negative is " bang" which is comparable with the 
Hebrew "bal." 
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Santali nouns, when they refer to genitive personal 
pronouns, are, like the Hebrew, subject to terminal 
Variations according to the namber and person of the 
pronoun to which they refer, but they take the Arian 
toodel when they refer to genitive substantives. 
Thus, " Galilee of the Gentiles" is in Santali 
the Gentiles' Galilee, but " my father" is apu-ing 
from " apa" father and " ing" the affix indicative' 
of the first person, and making allowances for the 
final nasal for which the Santali appears to have a 
peculiar predilection, the word for " my father" is 
virtually " api," which is almost identical with the 
Hebrew " abi'* my father. Here we have one of 
the first terms which a child learns to lisp, and 
ft rule of Syntax peculiar to Semitic, still prevailing 
ftmong the Santals, though they belong to a class dif- 
ferent both from Arian and Semitic. Their word for 
lathing is " topon," which, allowing for the confusion 
between / and a nasal, is similar to the Hebrew 
*' tdb^l," and their " river" is " nai," not very dissi- 
Inilar to the Semitic " nahar," and, strange to say^ 
they call the sacred stream of the Hindoos (Ganges) 
not by an Indian term but by " topon-n&i, the hath' 
river. Their word for song or hymn is " sereng," 
which, relieved of the nasal termination, is substantially 
the Heb. "shir." 

But leaving instances of single words which can be 
easily multiplied, we must notice two peculiarities in 
the conjugations of Santali verbs which have a curious 
resemblance with the rules of Semitic Syntax. The 
object of a transitive verb, if it be pronominal, is in 
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Semitic languages, indicated in the verb itself by an 
affix corresponding to the gender, number and person 
of the object. Thus in Gen. ii. 15 "And He put 
him into the garden of Eden" — for " He put him" we 
have but one word in Hebrew, connected with the 
conjunction " and,"viz. " va-ianniche-hu" and, in verse 
23, for " and He brought her" we have similarly only 
one word again " va-iebie-ha." The Santali verbs 
indicate their pronominal objects in a similar way. 
They have another peculiarity in the use of a particle 
or auxiliary in the conjugation of the present and im~ 
perfect, when the sense implies, ia or waa doit^ some- 
thing. That auxiliary is " k^na," it is used as a par- 
ticle but is not otherwise known in Santali as a sub- 
stantive verb at all. Kkuk, however, is the Arabic verb 
substantive, signifying to he, and is frequently used as 
an auxiliary in the same way as the Santali particle. 
Thus: the Santali vocable "me-t&pe-k&nMng," though 
but one compound word, mewa I am saying unto you» 
The first expression "me" indicates the act oisayiyig, 
the second " tape" means to you, "k&na" (the Arabic 
verb) is for " am," and " ing" indicates the person 
of the subject — i. e. I. This one compound expression 
shows conspicuously the analogy of the Santali syntax 
with the Semitic. It is not a servile imitation of 
either Hebrew or Arabic, though remarkably similar 
to both. The objective affix in Hebrew is placed at 
the end of the verb, and after the subj ective indication. 
We have here the objective affix before the subjective. 
In the Arabic, again, " k&na" is not blended with the 
verb in one compound, but stands separate preceding 
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it. The Santali blends it with the verb, and then 
declines it according to the number and person of the 
subject. Here then we have a curious uniformity of 
grammatical rule with a remarkable variety in its 
application. There could have been so servile imita* 
tion in such a case. There must have been a quon- 
dam Unity disturbed by a subsequent Confusion. 

Before we pass from the Santali to the Khassia, we 
fiball refer to one more Santali word which seems to 
ferret out an old Sanscrit term in a striking way. The 
Santali word for heaven is "serma." This might at 
first sight appear to be a corruption of the Heb. 
" sb&ma" or the Arabic " sama," the letter r being a 
liquid, which unlettered, and even civilized, people 
are often found to insert or omit by whim or sheer 
accident. But the Santala can here refer to high autho- 
rity. There is an old Sanscrit word " sarma" in the 
sense of the sky, the visible heaven (see Wilson's and 
"Williams' Dictionaries), the very meaning of the Semitic 
" 8&m^," and the Santali " serma." The Unadi Sutras 
refer it to the root *' Sri,"*" and impart to the word 
the signification of motion, of which the heavens were 
supposed to be the site. It now becomes a question, 
which probably will be difficult to decide, whether in 
the original word for sky or heaven, (" sama" or " sar- 
ma") the r was fitfully omitted by the Semitics or inter- 
polated by the Arians. The long disuse of the word 
in Sanscrit shows that it was not natural to it. But 
leaving this question to be decided by learned critics, 
we have only to declare again that this curious vocable 
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in the living speech of the Santals is a further con- 
firmation of the facts of Unity and Confusiott of 
Tooguea. 

The Khassia has but few worda referable' to Arian 
or Semitic rudiments. It has nevertheless eomfe rer 
markable espreasions which are readily traceable to 
one or the other of those great linguistic families* 
The word for the Deity is "Ble" or with the article 
"U Ble" o^toi. Now "Ble" is easily traceable to 
^el or Baal. " Byneng" heaven appears to have 
for its rudiment " Vyoman" (Sans.) sky, the termi- 
nation b.eing adjusted according to the peculiar nasals 
of the Khassia. " Pop" sin ia from the Sanscrit Papa: 
^' Ktin" word from Sane. ukti. *' Hok" justice from 
■Heb. hoq. " Urn" water may be referable to either 
Arian or Semitic. " Kylai" kidneys, from Heb. kelaioth 
" Aiom" ^jmff from Heb. "Yoro." day, time. " Bishar".' 
\o Judge, Sans, "vichar." " Jor," origin, Heb. "zera" 
seed. " Maian" mystery, Sans. " maya." " Niam" reli. 
gioua practice. Sans. " niyama." " Pyrthei" earth, 
world, Sans. '* Prithvi, the earth. The Assyriaii 
" qatu" and "kup" for ^^^^(Norris, pp. 203, 204) 
curiously correspond with the Khassia ' ' kta" for hand 
and " khup" for palm. The latter, again, is traceable 
to the Hebrew " kaph." 

. We do not pretend to any scholarship in the lanr 
guages of the Santals and the. Khassias. We have 
only plodded over portions of translations and tracts 
with the help of the Introductions, Grammars, and 
Pictionaries of the Rev. Messrs. Phillips, Pryge, aud 
Roberts. 
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We omit such words, whether of Arian or Semitic 
origin, aa the hilly people may have collected from 
markets, and from intercourse with their neighbours 
on the plains, e. g. " dhud" iot milk, " ia,wa," claim, 
" ruti" bread, " sisa" sine, " musia" gpicea, " patok" 
prison, " ^awa." ffrains, &c. 

We believe we may fairly conclude this chapter by 
declaring that the items of Sacred history mentioned 
here are abundantly confirmed by Arian records. The 
scientific aspect of the facts is foreign to the scope of 
this work. We can only say for ourselves that the late 
Archdeacon Pratt considered them thoroughly in his 
Scripture and Science not at variance, and, in our humble 
opinion, conclasively proved the point indicated by 
the title of bis great work. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



On the Imtiiution and Doctrine of Sacrificea. 



In our Iniroduetion we gave a brief summary of tlie 
Scriptural account of the institution of Sacrifices and 
the doctrine therein involved. We need not repeat 
that the cardinal teaching of Christianity is connected 
therewith. Our business now is to show the extent 
to which the Ariau records testify to the fact of the 
institution and approximate to the doctrine typified 
by it. 

The practice of sacrifices, as a mode of propitiating 
the gods or supernatural powers, has indeed existed 
among ali nations. We do not, however, know of any 
nation which manifested such an intelligible view of 
the underlying doctrines as the primitive Arians did 
in their early writings. Nor have we seen, outside 
the limits of Jewry wherein "God was known," 
such an approximation to the Scriptural teaching on 
the subject as is found in ancient Arian records. 

The institution as a fact existed according to Ariau 
records from time immemorial ;. and, as to this post- 
diluvian age, it is dated as early as the descent of the 
surviving man from the ship whereby he escaped the 
catastrophe of the Flood. The first act of Manu 
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"wasj as we have seen, to sacrifice with the pAka of- 
fering as ho was ioiling in religious austerity. 

The institution was carefully maintained both by 
Iranians and Indo-Arians. In an early portion of 
the Zend Avesta, " Fire, the beresma, the cup, the 
Haoma, and the mortar," are described as the neces- 
sary furniture of " the habitations in this corporeal 
world," and as a sort of preservative from " the 
deadly serpent, the two-footed, who is very hurtful 
and impure."' . 

Now the fire, the beresma, the cup, the Haoma, 
the mortar, and, as another passage adds it, "the 
fiesh,"* were the necessary implements for the cele- 
bration of sacrifices. The fire was for the consump- 
tion of the animal victim or any other oblation, the 
cup was for the drinking of the "Haoma" or conse- 
crated Soma juice, the " mortar" was for the expres- 
sion of that juice, and the flesh was the substance of 
the vi<5tim. Fire worship was held in such estimation 
because of the necessity of that element in the cele- 
bration of the sacrifices. Fire was accordingly ho- 
noured as "the son of Ahura Mazda," and "the 
Navel of the kings."' 

The Indo-Arians cherished the institution of sacri- 
fices still more fondly. In the antediluvian world they 
date it as prior to the crea,tion. "The Lord of 
creatures initiated the Sacrifice." " The Lord of 



' Bleeck. i. 44. 

' Yasna xxv. 5. Bleeck. ii. 77. 

■ Blaeok. iii. 146. 
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creatures was in the beginning but one. He uttered 
the Nirid (a sacrificial formula) Ail things were ere ated 
after it."* 

The " nivida" in the primitive rituals appear to 
hare been similar to the "Bodhana" of our modern 
Pujas. The " nivid" was so called because thereby 
the announcement of the ceremony was made.* 

Again, "The Lord of creatures desired, "May I 
be produced, may I be multiplied. He practised 
austerity. Having practised austerities he saw this 
(sacrificial formula) Dwadasaha in his own Hmbs. 
From his own limbs he made it into twelve parts. He 
took it and sacrificed with it."* 

Once more, " The Lord of creatures desired, May I 
be produced, may I be multiplied. He saw this 
Agni-stoma, (a Sacrificial rite,) he took it, and with it 
he created these creatures."^ 

Passages of this kind are numerous. It would 
severely try the reader's patience if we attempted to 
present a larger number of such citations. What we 
have cited show with sufficient clearness that in the 
conception of Indo-Arians, the institution of sacrifices 

■W^IW I Aitareya Brakmana, p. 48. 
' ^fWf filftf^r^^^W^^ ftrft^ I Aitareya BraJmana, iii. 9. 
* 3)9||<lf7T miw^lRr Taittiriya SankUa, toI. i. p. 204. Tjarrqfiix;- 

Ait. Sr.-p. 101. 

KWI ^re^nr l 7'andia Maha Brdhmana, vol. i. p. 200. 
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was coeval with the creation, — curiously confirming 
the idea of "theLamh slain from the foundation of 
the world." 

The Vedas afford passages equally numerous on 
the institution of Sacrifices in the post-diluvian world 
by Manu, the man who survived the Flood, and from 
whom the present generation of mankind sprang. Ag- 
nij as the instrument and symbol of the Sacrifice, is, 
in the Rig Veda, said to have been placed or conse- 
crated by Manu. " Agni, adored by us, bring 
the gods in a most pleasant chariot. Thou art the 
Invoker, appointed by Manu." ' ' O Agni, thou art 
the accomplisher of the burnt-ofi'ering, appointed by 
Manu."« 

The same Agni is said to have " displayed the 
sky" to Manu, whose daughter Ila or Ida is again 
described as his " instructress."' The Taittiriya 
Brahmana, in like manner, calls Ida, the daughter of 
Manu, " the revealer" of Sacrifice ;"'" The lady's 
lessons to her father were on the order and the direc- 
tion in which the sacred sacrificial Fire was to be 
placed. And both were to be the reverse of what the 
Asuras had done. There can be no doubt here as to 
the identity of the Asuras with the Assyrians, since 
" Sanda,"" their priest, is introduced as a hostile 

' ^5«?raT^^'^I>f%W^^^^ft%Tffr^fW'l R. V. i. 13, 4. 

wwnw^f^flimi »■ 14, 11- 

• Eig Teda i. 31, 4, 1 1 iWW f^ ^fl^Jll' i tWT«H'5rsff^^« 

" TT % WT'ft ^»P;*Tf«RII^tff 1 vol. i. p. 9. 

" fWK«i »i»! 1 firr^T fdi I -VK^X W^raf^ ^TT^Wt l Tait. Br. 
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character in the very initiatory section of this Br^h- 
mana. And as " Sanda" has already been identified 
with a divinity of the Assyrians, the " Asuras" could 
be no other than those people. The lecture of Ida 
appears to have also had a mystical reference to the 
subsequent movements of the Devas and Asuras, the 
former moving south-east from their original habita- 
tion and ultimately settling in India, represented as 
the way to " Heaven" which they, the Devas, ulti- 
mately won, the latter, the Assyrians, (including pro- 
bably the Iranians too) keeping westward and in 
the west, and thus losing their good luck m the end. 
The Iranians were not, originally at least, repudiated 
by the Devas. Their guru Sukra'"" identified as a 



Vol. i. p. 2 " Sanda ie pat out. Marka is pat out." " Sanda 

and Marka are put out witli that (cast out piece)." Sanda and 
Marka are Bometiiaes considered as one name — Sanda-Marka. 
Possibly the Assyrian Sanda of Beroeus was connected with " the 
cily of Marqae," (Norria 409) and therefore called " Sanda Mar- 
ka." See also p. 75 supra. 

" Sukra was otherwise called Bhargava, and Usana. 

Strange to say, that while the preceptor of the Iranians is known 
in Hindoo astronomy by the name of Salira as the bright morning 
and evening star, the Big Yeda idontifiea an aerial deity placed 
in the firmament as " Yenas," the very name by which the bright- 
est Stat in the sky is distinguished in the Latin world, 

^^inri ^»fl ^fBw ftno t fk^i nfTPft Ix^Pn ii E. V. x. 123, i. 

The author of Hymns ix. 85 and x. 123 is called Vena Bhirga- 
vah, that is to say, Sukra Tenas. The meaning of the word is lovely, 
agreeable, btavliful. In i, 83. 6 Vena is represented as a second sun 
or Indra, born for the recovery of the lost cows, and helping him 
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planet is more favourably noticed, and " Brihaspati" 
the spiritual preceptor of the Devaa is identified with 
the all-knowing Indra who is hailed aa " the first" 
among " the gods," and the protector of the world, 
and also dignified with the title of " Viswakarma," 
as the accompUsher of all manceaTres against the 
Asuras." 

The address of Ida to her father Manu was to the 
following efiect. She had heard that the Asuras were 
placing the Fire. She went to see it. She found 
that they were placing first the oblation Fire, then the 
household fire, and thirdly the fire for cooking the 
sacrificial food. She said their Fortuna became ad- 
verse to them. Having prospered for a time, they 
would be overthrown. She then noticed the fire 
placed by the gods; 1st, the food-cooking, 2nd, the 
household, 3rd, the oblation. Their Fortuna tended 
eastward, they got to heaven, but had no offspring. 
Then Ida said to Mann, " I will so place thy fire 
that thou shalt first have oflPspring and cattle, prosper 
in the world, and nltimately obtain heaven." She 
accordingly placed first the household Fire, then that 
by which food was cooked, lastly the butter oblation 
Fire by which heaven is acquired. The mystical 
meaning seems to be that the Asnras having, after 



together with Snkra, the Aaura-guru, in "the taming" of the 

^wgw*!! "n^! ^^r ^mm »rTfr«^ q«ir«^ ii 
" w ( <?! ) ^nflr w'jiffi N'wrai I ^ !TO«r f«%T ^vm ^Tn-. i w 
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placing the oblation Fire in tho East, turned to the 
household Fire in the West, they lost their Fortuna 
which tended eastward, whereas the Arians having 
first served the household Fire and been blessed with 
offspring and cattle in the West, turned to the South 
for the food-cooking Fire and then by virtue of the 
oblation Fire obtained heaven in the East.^* 

Numerous passages in the Sanhitas and Brahmanas 
of the Vedas drive us to the conclusion that sacrifices 
and oblations were considered the most sacred cere- 
monies in the primitive ritual of the Indo-Arians. 
Sacrifice as well as Fire, its symbol of success, was 
called " the Navel of the world."" All the honors 
paid to Agni in the Rig Veda were because of his 
being the accomplisher of offerings and oblations, and 
Agni is well known as pervading that Veda from 
first to last. Indra who is equally conspicuous in the 
Vedic hymns with Agni was the most frequent at 
sacrificial ceremonies. 

Those ceremonies are said to have existed prior to 
the institution of the Brahmanical order, and they 
were esteemed as a panacea for all evils, the one 
means for obtaining wished for objects, either here 
or the next world. This again was true both as to 
gods and men. We need not stop long to inquire 
elaborately who ike gods were. Suffice it to say that 
the Veda itself constantly represents them as quondam 



'* Tait, Brahmana, vol. i. pp. 9 and 10. 

" ig^ fi^T anftfrfir: sf«im ^iinni<.<.«) ^nt^ i E. V. i. 59, 21. 

"V^ ^ftE' ITT ^W Tf^^T ^»i 'risr W^STQI Trf«! 1 E. T. i. 164, 85. 
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mortals, promoted to the dignity of immortals, and the 
enjoyment of heaven by virtue of sacrifices. Indra 
Limaelf, according to the testimony of both Iranian and 
Indian tradition, was at one time a great chief who 
had slain Vritra, a common enemy of the two branches, 
-and (as the Indian legends add) raised himself to the 
sovereignty of heaven by the hundred great sacrifices 
which he had completed. 

" The gods were formerly mortals. Aa soon as 
tbey attained the Sanvatsara (which could only be 
done by the completion of a certain number of sacri- 
fices for a certain number of days) they became 
immortals.'"* 

Indra himself was described as a man and the best 
of men. " I again call our man, to come from the 
site of our ancient home to a multitude of sacrificers, 
whom, that is to say, thee, Indra, I used formerly 
to call our father." " The showerer of desires, the 
■best of men (Indra), the fierce worker, having by his 
arms struck his four-cornered weapon against the 
enemy, &c."'^ The birth of all the gods is also as 
-we have seen recorded in the Rig Veda. But al- 
though they were human creatures like the rest of 
men, they attained to heaven by virtue of the sacri- 
fices they had celebrated. 

"The gods were formerly just like men. They 



Satapatha Br. p. 828. 

" ^^ WTOT^ ^ gfVsrfn^ii ^^' finrts^ l E. V. i. 13, 9 
B^ «^ ^gTft««'«$T imwr «HH! H^TIt I B V. iv. 22, 2. 

26 
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desired to overcome want, misery, death, and to go 
to the divine assembly. They saw, took, and sacri- 
ficed with, this Ohaturvimsatiratra, and in conse- 
quence overcame want, misery, death, and reached 
the divine assembly."" 

Hence the sacrificial ceremony is constantly re- 
presented as the path by which the gods attained to 
heaven — the very passport to the celestial regions — 
the secret by which they overcame the Asuras. All 
welfare for gods and men has its foundation in Sacri- 
fice — it is the summum honum. It abolishes death and 
redeems from sin, through the victim, which is the 
ransom thereof. It is the good boat or ark by which 
we escape sin and all perils of life — " and the Lord 
of creatares" had offered himself as a sacrifice with 
that view. Our object is not declamation but inquiry, 
and therefore we shall now see how far these state- 
ments can be supported by texts of the Vedas. 

" To the regular performer of Sacrifices the breezes 
are sweet, and the rivers distil sweetness.'"" 

" By means of the sacrifice gods got to heaven ; by 
means of the sacrifice they turned out the Asuras ; by 
means of the sacrifice enemies become friends. In 



" Dp. Muir, who (Testa vol. i. p. 15) gives the following as the 
original passage from an unpublished maniiacript at the India 
office, nm ^ wB^r Tfl \^ ^nr ^n^watrfliiTrRfii qrort ^q ti>i ^ .*t 
x.'ti ^«< »^i Tftr S wrt ^uf^^tftnrr^JnraNimTwsrTiiapn twt ^ 
%svf^ Tnn*f *!i»lfl>(^fl| ^^ ^W^Wl^Pt Tait. Sanhita, vii. 4. 2, I. 

" -K^ ^im mirniw^ ^tRt ft^v i R V. i. 90, 6. 
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sacrifice everything gets a firm footing, therefore, they 
say, sacrifice is the most excellent."*" 

" By this sacrificial hymn the gods had overpowered 
the Asuraa. By the same does the sacrificer, whoever 
he be, still overpower the most wicked '* cousin or 
foe" (or gets over the enemy which is sin, for the 
commentator reads vi?E^ as s^noni/mous with li'4) Tandya 
Maka Brakmana, vol. I. p. 106.*' 

*' The gods were before called S&dhyas. They 
came to the heavenly world with the sacrifice and all 
its implements." Tandya Mahd Brdhmana, voL 1, 
p. 49 1. « 

** To them (the gods) the Lord of creatures gave 
himself. He became their Sacrifice. Sacrifice is food 
for the gods. He, having given himself to them, made 
a reflection of himself which is Sacrifice. Therefore 
they say, the Lord of creatures is a Sacrifice, for ho 
made it a reflection of himself. By means of this 
Sacrifice he redeemed himself from them." Satapatha 
Brdhmana, p. 836." 

"The Lord of creatures offered himself a sacrifice 
for the gods." Tandya Ma. Br. p. 410.'* 

^ ^' ^fflftfT (T«ra'W <n:fl ^^f^ l Taittiriya Brahmana, p. 891. 
WT ^ ^' ^S ^WSTipt. I Tait. Sankiia, vi. 3. 4. 

'' Ktnn ^ ^11 ^re^sTfUwnniffr mwsi ^tc^ -wrefir i ^tt^ ^ i 

" W«n ^ 'Hfl \V[ ^TW^ ^^ ^iT ^W ^' #I«HT^ I 

Tfff^w CwrarsT %w «rfl«i5r«waiw ^ x^ ^^t ^■aw ^mrr^ Orc- 
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This idea of the " Lord of creatnres" oflfering him- 
self a sacrifice for the benefit of the Devas, who were 
then hut mortals, is also foand, hut ia a more compli- 
cated form, in the celehrated Purttsha Sukta. It would 
not he easy to account for the genesis of such an idea 
except on the assumption of some pritQitive tradition 
of the '* Lamh slain from the foundation of the world," 
who was " over all, God blessed ior ever." 

" When the gods celebrated a Sacrifice with Puru- 
sha as their oblation, the spring was its butter, summer 
its fuel, and autumn its (supplementary) oblation. 
When the gods, celebrating the sacrifice, bound Puru- 
sha as the victioi, they immolated him, the Sacrifice, 
on the grass — even him, the Purusha, who was be- 
gotten in the beginning. With him as their offering, 
the gods, the S&dhyas and the Rishis also sacrificed." 
TaitHriya Aranyaka, pp. 331-333.*' 

This description of the sacrifice of Purusha has by 
some eminent scholars been accounted for by *' the 
barbarous practice of human sacrifices." But there 
are two difficulties in that theory which could not be 
easily explained away. In the first place, " Purusha" 
is not synonymous with manuahya or man. It simply 
means a person — without distinction of divine, human, 
or aerial, and here he is represented as coeval with 
the Creation, " begotten in the beginning." And in 
the second place, this immolation of Purusha does not 
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seem altogether of a different character from the self- 
sacrifice of Prajapati or the Lord of creatures noticed 
before, — or from the following story of the puruaha- 
medha of Narayana. 

" The Purusba Narayan desired — I shall surpass 
all things, I shall become all this. He saw for fire 
nights that ' purusha-medha' Sacrifice. He took it. 
He sacrificed with it. Having sacrificed with it he 
surpassed all things. He who, knowing this, sacrifices 
with the * purusha medha,* becomes everything — 
whoever knows this." Satapatha Brahmana, p. 997.** 

These mysterious descriptions cannot refer to any 
custom, prevalent at the time, of human sacrifices. 
Such practices were certainly not in vogue in the 
Vedic period. Indeed, they had never existed among 
the Indo-Arians as an institntion, and where instances 
of such inhuman sacrifices are found in Indian history 
or tradition, they were in the worship of beings of 
much darker hue than the ancient gods of Brahminism. 
It was almost unexceptionally in the worship of SaJctij 
as wife of Siva, in her blackest form, that such mur- 
derous oblations have ever been heard of. The name 
of Narayan has never been connected with such - 
sacrifices. And it would be as great a violence to 
truth to construe the above purusha sacrifice into 
human slaughter, as was indeed the vulgar idea, in 
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the early days of the Christian religion, deduced 
from the sacrament of the Lord's Supper and from the 
wording of the Liturgy, that the followers of Jesus 
sacrificed human beings and feasted on their flesh ! A 
less revolting account ia due of the sacrifices noticed 
in the Veda, which were probably indicative of some 
mysterious doctrine, originated from traditional re- 
collections of the teaching of the first Sacrificer in 
the post-diluvian world. Noah's sacrifice met with 
divine acceptance, and Noah must have had some in- 
sight into the mystery of " the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world." 

As to the efScacy of sacrifices in human concerns, 
we find these prominent ideas in the Vedas, viz. — (1) 
The mystical identification of the saerificer with the 
victim, which is the ransom for sin; (2) Sacrifice the 
great remedy for the ills of life — the ship or ark by 
which we escape sin and all worldly perils. (3) 
Sacrifice the instrument by which Sin and Death are 
annulled and abolished. 

" By the quintuple saerificer, the animal victim is 
brought. The quintuple sacrifice is for heaven. 
The saerificer is himself the victim. — It takes the very 
saerificer himself to heaven." Taittiriya Brakmana, 
p. 202." 

The commentator expounds this passage thijs : 

"The oblation of the Agni-Shamiya animal (or 
victim) is the sacrificing fire. It is brought to the 
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altar by this quintuple sacrificial mantra. Its own 
mantra being a means of attaining to heaven, and the 
animal being for the redeniptiou of the sacrificer, it 
leads the sacrificer himself to heaven." TaiUiriya 
Brahnana, p. 448.'™ 

" Because he presents the Agni-Shomiya animal, the 

sacrificer redeems himself from all gods Even by 

this the sacrificer redeems himself." Aiiareya Brah- 
mana, p. 27.'* 

Dr. Haug cites a passage from the Kausitaki Brah- 
mana to the same effect, viz. ^fugrw^W Ttf ^l^- 
WTIJ^^ m ^^S a^I^irait^ ^qSlifl^ T^BtWH*! wiw- 

lir^'i*! ^gt^ ^T wwTi* f*i^^ ^^4t ^\-^ ?mff 

He himself translates the passage thus: "He who 
is initiated into the sacrificial mysteries fails into the 
very mouth of Agni Soma (to Ibe their food). That is 
the reason that the Sacrificer kills on the day previous 
to the Soma festival an animal being devoted to 
Agni-Soma, thus redeeming himself (from the obli- 
gation of being himself sacrificed). He then brings 
his (soma) sacrifice after having thus redeemed him- 
self and become free from debts. Thence the sacri- 
ficer ought not to eat of the flesh of this (animal)." 

2. Sacrifice is described as a ship, boat, or ark, 
pretty much in the same way as " the Church" in the 

" w ^^tfrtr^ ^lanrefflw ^'Irwi T^ twimraT ^w«t^ ^nwrsf fw- 
T^wtw ) ... ^awn^^inniraf^tsSliln i 
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Baptismal service, — " that they being delivered from 
Thy wrath may b© received into the Ark of Ckrisfs 
Church, and may so pass the waves of this troublesome 
world that they may finally come to the land of ever- 
lasting life, &c." In Rig Veda x. 113. 10 there is a 
mantra to this effect : " Give us, O Indra, multitudes 
of good horses with which we may offer our oblations 
by the repetition of the proper sentences — ^by the 
prospering of which we may escape all sins. Do thou 
now accept our service with much regard." '* Do thou 
lead us safe through alt sins by the way of Sacrifice." 
And we have in viii. 43. 3 " illustrious Varuna, do 
thou quicken our ouderstanding — we that are prac- 
tising this ceremony, that we may embark on the good 
ferrying boat by which we may escape all sins."** Ou 
this the Aitareya Brahmana remarks : " Sacrifice is 
the good ferrying boat. The black skin is the good 
ferrying boat. The Word is the good ferrying boat. 
Having embarked ou the word, one crosses over to 
the heavenly world." Aitareya Brahmana, p. 10.'^ 

The commentator of the TaitUriya Sanhitd remarks 
thus on the same passage : " May we also embark od 



imra ir: 'WT irerftr frwftr -^l^wi B. V. x.i33. e. 

This is also found in the 2'andia Mahd brahmana, p. 294 and the 
Hhittirii/a Sanhila, vol. i. p. 290, 

irin ^ qiMT ^! iwiifwW ^ %ftv\ tt^iw ^itwt w ii^ft^ w- 

X% WIT ^' WWHfiw^'.fif 1 
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that safe and good ferrying boat of black skio by 
which we may at once get over all sins that beset us."** 
It was not unusual iu those days for ferry boats to be 
made of leather. 

The " black skin" and " the Word" above mention- 
ed are explained in the Satapatha Brakmana, where 
" Sacrifice" is represented as retreating from the gods 
in a hlack form. They found it and took off its skin, 
and thence was produced the threefold knowledge 
(Veda) which, as a product of the Sacrifice, is identi- 
fied with " the good ferrying boat." 

" Sacrifice was retreating from the gods. It was 
going about in a black form. The gods having found 
it tore off its skin and took it. The same is the 
threefold knowledge, Sacrifice." Satapatha Brakmana 

P-8-'' 

This accounts for the " boat" being assimilated 
with " the black skin" and " the word" — the latter 
two being inseparable from the " Sacrifice," which is 
also here declared " The threefold knowledge," other- 
wise called the Veda or its '* word." 

Another reason for assimilating the saving boat with 
" the word" is, that there was actually a hymn which 
was called j»/aya "raft" or " boat," and it was to be 
used daily. 

" The plava is used daily. Those who complete the 



^«<r w^ ^fl'jrftiflt BWPiftnnpn Tirnf^i^i^ i p. 299. 
27 
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Samaitara sacrifice have to dip in the Sea [bo called 
from tbe " eiscesaive depth" of the Sacrifice, according 
to the oommentator] He who dips in the sea without 
a plava or raft never gets out of it. Where there is 
the plava, it leads to the attainment of the celestial 
world." Tandia Maha Brahmana, p. 293.^ 

3. Sacrifice has accordingly been held in all Vedic 
treatises as the great remedy for sins and trespasses. 
It is at the same time both a satisfaction for heinous 
and moral ofiences, and an atonement for trivial mis- 
takes and transgressions. Katyayana says that Sa- 
crifice procures heaven, and "heaven" is a word which 
stands for the highest happiness. The commentator 
of the Taiitiriya Sankita tells us that it is Nirriti oc 
the Sin-deity that is a disturber of Sacrifices.'^ 

That sacrifice was held as the great means for pro- 
curing remission or annnlment of sins of every de- 
scription is declared in numerous passages — not only 
by the figures of saving boats or rafts, but literally 
in express terms. Witness tbe following formula in 
which, after slaughtering and cutting up the victim, 
the eacrificer says, as each limb is offered to the fire : 

" (0 thou animal limb now being consigned to the 
fire !) Thou art the annulment of sins committed by 
gods. Thou art the annulment of sins committed by 
the (departed) fathers. Thou art the annulment of 



firwW ^^ftwrfTHir Tait. Stm. p. 713. 
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siQs committed by men. Thou art the annulment of 
aiofi committed by ourselves. Whatever sins we have 
committed, by day or by night, thou art the annul- 
ment thereof. Whatever sins we have committed 
sleeping or awake, thou art the annulment thereof. 
"Whatever sins we have committed, knowing or un- 
knowing, thou art the annulment thereof. Thou art 
the annulment of sin, — of sin."** 

The same is also the teaching of the Taittiriya 
Sanhita. " The animal he presents to the Agni~»oma 
is his own ransom." On which the commentator 
says : '* The presenting of the animal on the part of 
the Sacrificer is his own ransom. Having given the 
animal as .a price to Agni'Soma, he thereby redeems 
his own soul which had become subject to them,"" 

The Vedio ai^ument appears to presume that 
" whosoeT«: is 4ikshi(a or initiated in divine service, 
virJ^ally devotes his sou! to all the gods."*" He 
can be redeemed only by a price, and the person so 
devoted, redeems his soul by presenting an animal as 
a sacrifice for himself. 

But " it is not possible that the blood of bulls and 
of goate should take away sins." Our ancestors could 

^«iai*!*ifei «^B?r^sraT ■^wwTflfg I ^wiffw«*iir ^■^«iw!r«f«j 

Tandy* Maha Brahmana, p. 55. 

" ir^^VmW lu^T^pfff ^mfV^^m "WW V' i ^i^ ^wwrtw 
vnwn f^reit^fir i toI. i. p. 869. 
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not be entirely unconscioua of that. And notwith- 
standing their hazy conceptions of the scape-goat, and 
of the self-sacrifice of the Lord of creatures, they felt a 
difficulty. The sacrificial ritual was more easily per- 
petuated than its meaning or purport understood, or 
communicated. It was difficult for recollections of 
the unwritten theology, on which it may have been 
originally founded, to be preserved in their purity 
irom generation to generation. The ritual was held 
an opita operatum. There would be little difficulty for 
ehildren to keep it up exactly aa they saw their fathers 
perform it. The underlying doctrine in the absence 
of written records could nut be so easily transmitted 
by tradition. The correct learning and coirect trans- 
mission of doctrine always requires closer attention, 
and greater intellectual effort on the part both of 
preceptor and pupil, than the minute observation and 
imitation of external ceremonies. The ritual itself 
may have had " a shadow of good things to come^ 
but could not with those sacrifices offered year by 
year make the comers thereunto perfect." 

To what extent the Indo-Arians had correctly com- 
prehended the doctrine on which sacrificial ceremo- 
nies were founded, we cannot easily guess. But we 
find they considered it a mystery, as in the following 
passage : — 

" O death ! the thousand myriads of thy bands for 
the destruction of mortals, we annul them all by the 
maya or mysterious power of sacrifice.'"" 

1]SII(I%I TaUtiriya Aranyaka, p. ^\%. 
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The doctrine involved, whether the Indo-Ariana 
rightly understood it or not, is doubtless a *' mystery." 
Many things connected with the iascrutable will of 
the Almighty musi be mysteries. The finite cannot 
grasp the Infinite. Whether there be any event in 
the history of the world's religions, capable of throw- 
ing light on Prajapati, or the Lord of creatures, offeriiy 
himself a aacrifice for others, is a question we shall take 
up in the nest chapter. It is manifest that the sacri- 
ficial ritual did not tranquillize the Brahmanical mind. 
, It still brooded over theories of many kinds — it betook 
itself to philosophy, and even submitted to accept . 
lessons from its hated rival Buddhism, but without any 
tranquillizing result. They seem to have had an idea 
that there must be a really saving Sacrifice, and that 
their own ritual was but its distant reflection."" We 
repeat an expression we have already cited above that 
*' Prajapati, or the Lord of creatures, is Sacrifice, for 
he made it a reflection fpratimdj of himself." And 
he is further called "atmada" ov giver of self, " whose 
shadow, whose death, is immortality (to usj."*' 

*• WT ir U^fir irei ^ W.^ fw*lS l Tandya JUaha Brahmima, 
VoL i. p. 332. 

■" ^no^ wiTKi' ■•■ ^^ wmr^^^^^w Eig Veda x. 121, 2. 
The above refers to Hiraniagarbha, wbom Siyana identifies with 
Prajapati, citing the following from the Taittiriya iisimFJr fl 
f^FTVnii ) This ideatificatiun is found in all later Sanscrit lite- 
rature. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



Ifaiure »/ the Vedic aacrifieei,— -their degeno'aiion — Bud- 
tlMsm — School* of PMhsophtf — SecU — Kriahna-cuUtu. 



The Vedic sacrifices, as reviewed in the last chapter, 
were doubtless curious and peculiar iu themselves. 
They were not intended merely for the gratification 
of particular gods or supernatural powers having a 
relish for the fumes of fat burnt offerings. They 
seem to have had a higher object in view. The limb 
of the victim ss it was thj-own into thft Fire was ac- 
costed aa the armulmeni of sin — not only the sacrifieer'a 
own sins, but the sins of all gods and men — that ia 
to say, of the whole world. And along with this, we 
have the self-sacrifice of Prajapati, the Lord of crea- 
tures, the Purusha, begotten in the beginning of the 
world, out of whose limbs, as the body was cut up, 
sprang the different orders of, men of wbich Indian 
society was composed. 

Legends such as these naturally suggest the ques- 
tion of the origin of such conceptions in the Arian 
mind. Doubtless we recognize in them a hazy re- 
presentation, a distorted view, of the great mystery 
of Christianity, the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world, and of the church, which was his body, the house- 
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. hold of God, the spiritual society comprehending all 
believers. But how came the Ariana to have got any 
insight into such a mystery so eajly as the age of the 
Vedas ? 

Abel's and Noah's sacrifices were accepted — the 
former having been so, by reason of the saerijieer^i 
faith, and of the latter it is recorded that the Lord 
smelt a aweei savour. The last words are parallel to 
the concluding expressions in Eph. v. 3 " As Christ 
also hath loved us, and hath given himself for us, an 
ofiering and a sacrifice to God for A sweet smelun<j 
SAVOUR." It is inconceivable that Abel's and Noah'g 
sacrifices should be described as we find them to be, 
unless they were typical, of the great Sacrifice men- 
tioned in the text just cited, and unless both sacri- 
ficers were cognizant, to some extent at least, of 
the mystery of the Lamh slain from the foundation of 
the world. And there is no reason to suppose that 
either of them would put his candle under a bu- 
ehel. Whatever they may have learnt by divine 
revelation on the subject would be naturally com- 
municated to their cbildreu and contemporaries, and 
thus the teaching might somehow be transmitted to the 
ludo-Arian family — subject of course to such errors 
and distortions as were unavoidable under the cir- 
cumstances. The stream of Truth is always liable 
to be tainted and coloured as it flows over the soil 
of human tradition. 

Instead therefore of attributing the self-sacrifice 
»nd the immolation of the Purusha, to the barbarous 
custom of human sacrifices, of which there was hardly 
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any trace among the Arians at so early an age, and 
which could not in any case account for all that is 
said on the subject, a better and more generous, as 
well as a more complete and consistent course it 
would be, to refer them to traditions of such divine 
disclosures as we have already mentioned. 

Those traditions have no doubt been overlaid in 
India with many puerile additions, and tinctured with 
many arbitrary speculations, betraying a morbid fancy 
and a predilection for indecent and even obscene 
figures and images, by which their truthfulness and 
purity have been seriously affected. 

The gold has become dim by the alloy which has 
been mixed up by unholy and impure hands. As 
far, however, as the original Vedas refer to the self- 
devotion of the "Lord of creatures," "begotten in 
the beginning," and to the primeval institution of 
sacrificial ceremonies as a typical " reflection" there- 
of, in which the sacrificer was himself the victim, they 
may be held, apart from subsequent concretions, to 
be evidences of ideas, originally pure, but afterwards 
debased under the corrupt suggestions of a wild 
imagination, in the absence of corrective influences^ 
There are words and phrases among the citations 
made in the last chapter which cannot be accounted 
for, except as indications of something which underlay 
all sacrifices, such as those which Noah and Job had 
acceptably offered — something which related to Him- . 
toho gave Mia life a ransom for many, and who was Him- 
self the victim and Himself the priest. And so fcir th& 
original legends of the Indo-Arians are in their pris- 
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tine purity strongly confirmatory of a fundamental 
principle of Christian doctrine. 

The overlaid impurities are doubtless as gross aa 
they are numerous, but that only proves that the 
■writers of the Vedas failed to place their traditional 
doctrine on the right foundation. That "other foun- 
dation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ,'" is not the dictum of an exclusive enthusiast. 
It is replete with most important lessons to mankind. 
A sound structure requires a sound foundation. The 
mystery of the faith must be held in a pure eonsdienee.* 
The best of doctrines will fail in the hands of bad 
characters. True principle requires a true personality 
As its basis. The doctrine of the Lord of creatures' 
Self-devotion, — of the sacrifice of Purusha " begotten 
in the beginning," could not be safe where the Lord 
of creatures and the Puruaha were identified with 
false personalities. Purity cannot subsist with im- 
purity. The Brahmins have not dared to attribute 
to Brahm&, or any other god, with whom they after- 
wards identified Prajapati, the self devotion and the 
primeval sacrifice recorded in the Vedas. Brahm& 
lost his credit in the Hindu pantheon for an attempt 
at incest, and the original teaching of the primeval 
sacrifice was foigotten. Like the sacred initial of the 
riftme of king Ahaz,' when he fell into idolatry, it was 
perhaps abandoned under an intuitive feeling of 
reverential awe. This is a suggestive warning to all 
who concoct religions. We have often heard of men 

■ 1 Cor. Hi. II. 'I Tim. liL 9, ' See p. 96, iitpra. 
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instituting a religion, or forming a religioaa p»jrfej^-^a 
society claiming to be the household of GaiJ.. No 
such fabrication can have the sanction of TrutU. It 
is as impossible for man to fabricate a hoMigelipld of 
God, as to make a god himself. The one i# as gyoae 
idolatry as the other. 

The sacrificial ceremonies of the Vedas when tJjeir 
original principle was placed on a wrong fQ))nda> 
tion soon became languid. They dwindled sf i^hin a 
short time into mere mummeries. The life, which 
they may have possessed in the beginning, becsJUQ 
extinct under the deleterious influences of polyth^pj 
and idolatry. The pantheon itself showed the insta- 
bility of the whole system. Agni lost his position, as 
the doctrine of sacrifices became debased. Indra and 
Varuna, the great divinities of the Vedas, were super- 
seded by other upstart gods, and the Vedas were 
neglected, as later compositions, written in language 
more popular, rose in Brahminical estimation. The 
Brahmins became the arbiters of society. New Sas- 
tras were concocted to enhance their dignity. Their 
aspirations after worldly power naturally led to con- 
tests between kings and priests. The former trusted 
to tlieir bow and arrow, the latter to supernatural 
powers which, in that ignorant age,, even royalty 
admitted and quailed under. The Brahminical hier- 
archy relying on the popular dread of maledictions 
uttered by priestly lips, hurled defiance against the 
sovereignty of princes, whenever the latter proved 
disobedient and refractory. The anathema of Brah- 
mins would haunt the priest-ridden minds of Khet- 
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triyas by day and by night, if ever they incurred 
sacerdotal wrath. The legend of Haria Chandra who 
had consented to sell his queen and his only son, the 
-heir-apparent of his throne, and had also submitted 
his own self to the vilest of servitudes, merely to avert 
the consequences of a priest's resentment, bears con- 
clusive evidence of the extent to which Brahminlcal 
ascendancy had risen. 

But, to borrow an idea from our indigenous poets, 
there is always a limit to rise and fall in all worldly 
affairs, as in the motion of a chariot wheel. As a spoke 
or a point in the tire ascends by that motion, it can 
only attain a certain height, and then it must tend 
downwards. The moon herself verifies this maxim 
by her phases. She wanes after wasiog to her ful- 
ness. The Brahminical ascendancy was no exception 
to this rule. In the very royal line to which Haria 
Chandra had himself belonged, a prince at length arose, 
determined to dissolve the spell by which the popular 
mind was bound in servitude to the Brahmins. *' S'akya 
Muni imposed on himself the task of reforming the 
religion of his country. He cared not, like Vis'wa- 
mitra, for promotion to the Brahminical College-— nor, 
like Janaka, for occasional participation in their ex- 
clusive privileges — nor yet for inflicting such tem- 
porary humiliation on the priestly order, as was 
implied in E&machandra's triumph over Parusa'r&ma. 
-Disgusted, when young, with the evils of disease and 
death, he renounced the pleasures of dignity and 
royalty, and went about preaching every where on 
the necessity of seeking for Nirvana, or releasefrom 
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transmigrations, as the only remedy for the evils of 
life. He pronounced the rites and ceremonies of the 
Veda to be idte sports, and the exclosive priyileges 
arrogated by the Brahmins, to be empty pretensions. 
He assailed the authority of the very books on which 
those pretensions were founded. He declared that 
the division of castes was a mere human invention, 
and invited all ranks to assemble under his banners 
on a footing of equality. The Brahmins add that he 
also denied the immortality of the soul, and pro- 
nounced the expectation of a future world to be a 
vain reverie.* Whether Buddhism was really liable 
to the charge of materialism preferred against it by 
the Brahmins, or not, it certainly had no divine 
revelation to plead for its support, nor oonld it appeal 
to any tradition in its favour. It could only stand on 
its rational pretensions. The study of philosophy 
and metaphysics was therefore absolutely needed for 
its very existence. So long as men believed in the 
infallibility of the Veda, they could appeal to its texts 
for the decision of controversies and the solution of 
doubts. But when revelation was ignored, disputes 
could only be settled by the verdict of reason. The 
necessities of Buddhism rendered the cultivation of 
logic and metaphysics absolutely indispensable, and 
thus were the first attempts at philosophy called forth 
in India. Hence it was that the terms Baituka and 



gruha. 
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ffetu-8'd»tra were applied to heretical aptema." (From 
the author'a Dialoguea on the Hindu PMlosopky, p. 47.) 

Buddhism was, however, a mere negative system. 
Its strong weapons were those of opposition to Brah- 
minical tenets which had fallen into disrepute. It 
inveighed against the purposeless doctrine of sacri- 
fices, as it then presented itself in the forgetfulnesa of 
its original principles. It condemned the wanton des* 
truction of animal life which the ceremonies involved 
without any redeeming feature in their objects. Its 
declamation against caste found an echo in the hearts 
of men, whose aspirations after social progress and 
personal advancement had been cheeked by it. Bud- 
dhism prospered for a time owing to the rebound of 
the popular mind against Brahminical ascendancy. 

The Brahmins, however, by timely concessions on 
some points, and opposing logic to logic in other 
points, managed adroitly to regain their ascendancy, 
and by stigmatizing their adversaries as unprincipled 
infidels and atheists who only fomented disaffection^ 
but had nothing new to inculcate in their teaching^ 
succeeded in ridding the country of their formidable 
rivals. Their consummate policy in complimenting 
the founder of Buddhism as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
destined for the inciUcation of heresy among the 
Daitias, or open opponents of the gods, succeeded in 
quietly banishing the enemy from Indian territory to 
regions where they cared not to pursue him. But 
Buddhism, though expelled from India, left unmis- 
takeable traces of its anti^-vedic rationalism on the 
field it abandoned. It had so successfully infected 
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the Brahminical mind lieelf) that the wdffe of d^iriid- 
ti6n it had itiitlflted 'vrtks, after its fiterthrow, briskij 
O&tried 6ft by champions of oribOdoxy themselTes. 
The seed it bad sowuy btofid cast, bad falteti k^gfely in 
the Bfabmin*8 own camp, afld were besting the fi-uits 
vbioh S'dkya MqdI bad bimeelf deeiderat^d. Bfabm!fis 
Veto indedd still respected, bsoausetbffif' took pkins tt> 
maintain theit peraonal credit, but their teaching wS4 
logpifed, not by allegiance to the Vedaj but by a epitit 
of treason against its ritttal^^fdf teote darig'ei'ouS thaii 
Bftddbism itself, because deeidedly tafirti insidious. 
fievereDCe there wad but Httle fbf the Sastra, Wbil^ 
its oereifionies were demouneed sis fi-^itleEis Bhams, gtid 
the enemy's own dogma of " NirvSna," or the ^uirimitM 
homim, was openly propounded as the highest object 
of sentient bdngs* The only difference was that the 
Brabmius taught absorption into firahma, wh^e^^ 
the Buddhists bad inouloated absorption into Buddhjti 
The bulk of the iieioe lofn classes, hoWever, eould 
not comprehend the transcendental logics by which 
" Nirvana," or annihilation, as th^y understood the 
term, was argued out as the chief end of huttiaii 
nature. They had been long accustomed to a thdo* 
logy, which with all its imperfections, had at least 
clearly laid down the practical duties expected from its 
followers. They conld not therefore now rest safis^- 
fied with the dogmas of a Philosophy which deanO' 
lished everything, buttaughtnothing, and only araflsed 
the fancy with hair-splitting subtleties leading to ii<j 
intelligible results. And in reality they saw no 
appreciable difference between Buddhism and the 
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j^raljmipiteal schools of phil<ospp|i7i BoIJi were ac- 
g?pydtfigly:9tj^ati/ed as " Haitukf^" (jj- rattoml Sft^fcfM, 
teeming w^jtb pej-nicioufl hergsir..' 

The rat^^p^stic tactios '^hich ^iid4hi8m itself 
bad t^-ugl^t ^b& Br^q^ios, ^^d ■w^vi\i ^$d Sjerped 
i^Qtive JBst^vj^eDts ip tjieir h^iid^ a^ 9g4,in^t that 
Jj^ted syfiteija, did not, howeyer, ay^jl much i^ tji«r 
credit wijh theu^ fmn follower^, The uiisophlsticateii 
jaiipd of Ip4iap) gpc^ety hecam^ *s disCjpatented with 
ihe objectJeBS Philosiophy which had oyertiirrted 
jBWdhis^, ^ it h^d beeQ with t)iQ pointless iBfsremoiiies 
which had provoked the rebellion of S'.^kya Sipghs. 
And it FPs under tjie ipflueace of these compji^tipna 
J^^ Indian theology begap to precept 9, new phase, 
904 bf ought OP ft n&fi ppoeh ivhich we shall deMguate 
the epofih ofj'aith. 

' Siva, t)ie god of destruction, ^b reprj^seBted aB acknowledging 
to his wife that he had himself, in the disguise of a Brahmin, iii~ 
cnlcated, for the destruction of the worid, the different Bjat^ma of 
Hindu phiioBophj, which were all undilalated Buddhism under » 
false gwb. These were wholly intended to promote at^i^ au4 
the abolition of sacrificial nte@ and cerepioniee. Tl^ua : 

jp^ %f^ il^^nftf Hlwnf'T iptfiw^fl I ^^ J?^l!fll^W Tlfiff^ TIJt 

fsBwl srntTiw^ f*.<^ii '^irfir^tJi ^T»sqwps^Hi|iifnr^^f f- 

f^«l ■*fmi^K,«^«^r^' Tr«BE^ ^T^f '^ n «^^ ^f^fJ^^^tHT^Tr 

WW *^ igi;j ii^i'mwwiHTW' srRnaT^»wfiE:Wi,il ««* 'ff^'i' ^ 
fim I'adma Purina, 
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The new phase which Indian theology preaented was 
that of a personal divine ohjeetivity. The lituaHstic phase 
was that of ceremonies gone through according to pre- 
scribed forma with or without reference to any personal 
object. The presence of a god could not be necessary 
for ceremonies which were declared to have been in* 
stituted before the generation of Devas. Prajdpati 
initiated the Sacrifice prior to the Creation, and Crea' 
tion was itself anterior to the production of gods. 
Those ceremonies, again, were practised by Rishijt 
who openly denied or doubted the very existence of A 
Supreme Being. 

This ritualistic blank was by no means remedied 
by the aphorisms of the Schools of Philosophy which 
depreciated all ceremonies in the lump, as inferior 
means of grace, and directed attention to transcen- 
dental notions, but ill adapted to the hopes and wants 
of human nature. The disappearance of Buddhism 
from the plains of Hindustan did not therefore 
tranquillize the Indian mind at all. It rather pro- 
duced fresh groanings for the satisfaction of mental 
cravings, fresh aspirations, for something better than 
"sushka tarka," or pointless logic and dry speculation. 
This waa attempted to be supplied by the founders 
and leaders of separate religious Sects among the fol- 
lowers of lirahminism. 

Spiritual cravings had even reached the Sudrtis 
or the servant class. The Brahmins had debarred 
them from all religious privileges, and had gone the 
length aS questioning the propriety of their attending 
to any other duty than the service of the three other 
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classes, and of denying their fitness for religious exer- 
cises of any kind. That this was not a mere specu- 
lative theory, is proved by the sad case of Sambuca, a 
Sudra who was engaged in certain devotional per- 
formances, on the bank of a river, in the reign of Rama, 
after his return from Lanka, It is said that the whole 
kingdom was placed under the bann of divine dis- 
pleasure, because of a serfs audacious attempt to get 
admission to the society of the gods. Untimely 
deaths began to take place even among the children 
of Brahmins, for which the king himself was held 
officially responsible. The son of Daaaratha could 
not gainsay the ethical logic of the age by which the 
head of the State was held answerable for national 
calamities, supposed to proceed from national sins, 
known or unknown. He went out, eword in hand, 
to explore the cause of the public calamity. He 
soon found it in the religious exercises performed by 
Sambuca in the open air, and in vindication of the 
law to which society was subject, and as an expia- 
tion of the national offence involved in the transgres- 
sion of that law by the offending Sudra, struck off his 
head by a single blow. 

But Buddhism had laid upon all classes the obliga- 
tion of religious duties, and consequently accorded to 
the Sudras their much coveted liberty of engaging in 
religious exercises. This was a franchise which the 
servant class was now unwilling to surrender. The 
religious franchise virtually involved secular freedom. 
The founders of religious sects, under Brahminical 
auspices, accordingly received all men indiscriminate- 
29 
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ly OB members of their spiritual guildi. These were 
principally devoted to Vishnu, Siva or Sakti. The 
most popular guild was that of Vishnu." 

These religious guilds proclaimed faith and devo- 
tion to their respective deities as the all-absorbing 
duties of mankind — the shortest, if not the only, path 
to eternal salvation. It was the guild of Vishnu that 
attracted the greatest notice, and it was Kriahna- 
cultus that mustered the largest number of devotees. 
So that the original ceremonies of the Vedas led, step 
by step, to the worship of Krishna as the consumma- 
tion of Arian ideals. 

The personal character of the presiding god of the 
Vaishuava guild, however, was not such as an educated 
and intelligent community may be proud of. In fact 
with men of position and social distinction, however 
devoted they may externally appear to Krishna, the 
policy generally is, less said about his character, the 
better. 

Foreigners have not, however, been so prudent. 
They have boldly rushed into grounds which devout 
Hindus have trembled to tread. A divine exaltation 
has daringly been argued for Krishna, such as his in- 
telligent votaries have not themselves attempted, nor 
any native scholar that cares for the reputation of an 



• TlieBrfthinma, without sorrendering their own dignity or entirely 
rescinding the caste obligations of Sudiaa, absolved thoae who 
might attach themselvea to the Vaishnava guild. Ttfjgj ^vv ^T^- 

»wnit W^W- N 8ri Bhagavata. 
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educated man of the nineteenth century. A French 
writer^ faas actually maintained that the Bible was but 
a piracy of the Hindu Sastraa, and Christ a caricature 
of Krishna. Had such ideas been broached under 
the responsibility of a Hindu author of any literary 
reputation, it would have been incumbent on us to 
discuss the question in detail. But we are unwilling 
to take up a French gauntlet, and wade through the 
mire of 5a/- Krishna's feats as described in works like 
the Sribh&gavata and Jayadeva's songs. Such a 
task might bring us under the penalty of the law for 
the conservation of public decency, and it would 
amount to a gross unprovoked assault on Vaish- 
nava feeling itself. We cannot acknowledge M. Ja- 
collet as the plenipotentiary of the guild of Vishnu, 
unless he can produce his credentials. We proceed, 
however, to remark generally on the sects or guilds 
of especial divinities, and to trace the origin of 
Krishna-cuUtis, according to the representations of 
the Hindu records themselves. Without going into 
the merits of M. Jacollet's speculations, we shall 
simply put forth a,plea in. bar, by attempting to show 
that those speculations are historically inadmissible. 

The sects established by the followers of special 
deities, and, in particular, by those who maintained 
the worship of Krishna, bear curious testimony to the 
Christian doctrine of faith as opposed to ceremonial 
works. But this testimony is somewhat different in 
its features from the confirmatory evidence of th& 
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Vedas to facts in Sacred history and to the primitire 
institution of Sacrifices — indicative of the Lamb slain 
Jrom the foundation of the world. These are indepen- 
dent Arian testimonies to facts disclosed by a prime- 
Tal revelation, the heritage of all mankind alike. 
Such facts were preserved in the traditions of the 
nation itself, without borrowing them from without. 
We cannot say that when Rishis laid such stress on 
the performance of sacrifices as TBEgreat duty, ftt^i ^dJt 
they owed the idea to Mosaic, instruction. There is 
no evidence for holding that the Brahmins had ever 
gone to Palestine for religious tuition, or that Jews 
had travelled to disseminate their doctrines in Ariana. 
The Brahmins knew of it, like the pre-Mosaic fathers 
named in the Bible, as a relic of unwritten primitive 
Bevelation. They had received it as a national heri- 
tage, having heard of the doctrine traditionally — and. 
therefore was it that they used the word " Sruti," or 
hearing, as a general term for such primitive unwritten 
Revelation. The four Vedas into which the Sruti 
was afterwards classified, and written down, became 
the recognized Scriptures of the country. We have 
no reason to doubt that parts of those Scriptures were 
the correct Smritif or recollections, of the original Sruti 
or traditional report of a real primitive Revelation — 
the common inheritance of all mankind, faintly dis- 
closing the future dispensations of the Divine Ruler 
of the Universe. 

But the Hindu testimonies to the doctrine of faith 
are of another kind. The dispensation of ceremonial 
works was revealed from the beginning, and although 
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glimpses of the dUpeoBation of Faith were doubtless 
also shared in by those who had got a conception of 
the god-man Saviour, to appear in due time and dwell 
among men for the destruction of the devil and his 
works, yet the doctrine of Faith in an ishta^devata is 
one of later development, according to the confession 
of the Sastras themselves. Long had our forefathers 
patiently kept up the primitive institution of sacrifices 
and other ceremonies. But those practices had not 
satisfied their spiritual longings. Buddha arose, and, 
by persistently decrying those ceremonies, did much 
to impair their credit. But the doctrines and precepts 
which he inculcated were simple negations, and the 
result was the promotion of a subtle spirit of metaphy* 
sical discussion which could impart to the mind no 
more of relief or tranquillity than the efiete sacrifices 
themselves. Some &esh impetus, some iresh move- 
ment must have taken place in order to produce 
results which shall now speak for themselves as 
apparent from the Hindu Scriptures. 

The first point to which we are desirous of directing 
attention is an anecdote or adventure of the divine 
sage, N&rada, the son of BrahmA, who figures promi- 
nently in all later Hindu Saetras. The anecdote 
is found in the Mah&bh&rata, introduced by a question 
which Yudishthira puts to Bhishma : " Tell me, 
revered father, what gods must a person serve who 
wishes to attain perfection of bliss — whether he be a 
householder, or a student, an eremite, or a mendicant ? 

Who is the god of gods and the father of fathers? 

Who again is superior to him — (i, e. supreme above 
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all) ? Bliishma replies, " You ask me a question con- 
cerning a mystery which cannot be unravelled by 
argument or logic, even if discussed for hundreds of 
years, nor without the comprehension of knowledge 
through divine grace can this deep mystery be unfolded 
to you."" Bhishma then refers to a dialogue between 
the incarnate Narayana and Narada, in which the 
latter had inquisitively remarked, " We do not know 
what god or father you worship."^ 

N&r^yana then speaks of the supreme Spirit, ineffa- 
ble and incomprehensible, adding that those who 
contemplate Him with fixed minds as the one object 
of meditation become unified with Him. Narada, 
under divine direction, goes to Mount Mem for a 
vision of that supreme Spirit. " Looking to the 
north-west of that mountain he obtained that wonder- 
ful vision. To the north of the ocean of milk, at a dis- 
tance, as poets make out, of more than 4,56,000 miles 
from Meru, there was a large continent, by the name 
of " White."... There lived white people without sensu- 
ousness, without food, without twinkling, being them- 
selves of well-perfuming savour, and freed from all 
sin, whose very sight takes away the eyes of sinful 



ihiirata, Santiparva, chap. 336. 
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men (by their dazzling brightness).'"" It ia repeated 
in an address from the same god to other Rishis : 
*' You, full of devotion, desire to know where you 
may get a sight of the Lord ? North of the ocean of 
milk is a continent called " White." The men of 
that place, resplendent ae the moon, are votaries of 
Narayana. Single-minded, they are devoted to the 
most Excellent Purasha (person). Those men, inhabi- 
tants of the White continent, are called Ekantins, (or 
monotheists). Qo there, ye Rishis — there is our 
spirit manifested."" 

The " Excellent purusha" was no other than Krish- 
na. He is in this very anecdote identified with the 
son of Vasudeva. We do not, however, pretend to 
such familiarity with geography as might enable us 
to identify the locality of the White continent at the 
alleged distance from Mount Mem. We leave it to 
learned savants to fix its situation on the globe, and to 
determine the number of ciphers in the given distance 
to be carried to the account of poetic license. As for 
Mount Meru itself, we may make bold to say, that the 
geography and topography of no place are at this 
moment more familiar to the foreign offices of both 

itt! I '^f' w 1TWT aftrsi fritw u fl^T' ^^^s ^1% irraniTit ttW- 

VTP ^irfw n«(<14MI7i^qHY: TTIB^ ^<:r^t ll ibid, chap. 837. 

wa: n 1f^ ^Kiv^vn vt^wrw^^^^- 1 s^t^wi'iiflwrw inn) ^^r- 

I Ibid, chap. 338. 
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European and Asiatic states, than those of Merv. But 
our business is with N^rada and the glorious vision of 
the Supreme Being of which he had a glimpse from the 
heights of Mem. We therefore turn now to his inter- 
view with the author of the Puranas and Vedant 
philosophy, presumably after his return from Mem. 

In the Sribhagavat, which according to Professor 
Wilson, was written in the 12th century of the Chris- 
tian era, its author is introduced sitting, pensively, in 
the shade of a noble peepul tree, on the bank of a river, 
one lovely morning, when the delicate breeze and the 
beauteous scenery were regaling every heart but his. 
There the divine sage Narada, in whose ken had 
etcam the fair land of the " White continent," en- 
countered the author of the eighteen Puranas and of the 
Brahma Sutras, in a sad disconsolate posture, at a time 
when everything else was gay and cheerful. He in- 
quired aflfectionately after the cause of his pensive- 
ness : " Your wonderful researches have all succeeded. 
You have composed the Mahabharata, replete with 
great objects of investigation. You have studied 
and inquired of the eternal Brahma. And yet, O 
Lord, you are grieving your soul as if you had failed 
in your pursuits l'"" 

Vyasa accepts the compliment, appreciates the 
kindness of the inquiry, confesses his uneasiness, 
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protests his ignorance of the cause, and asks if N^rada 
could give the diagnosis of his melancholy." 

Narada replies : " You have almost ignored the 
unspotted glory of the Lord. That Darsana or philo- 
sophy, which is not grateful to Him, I count for 
nothing. You have not celebrated the glory of the 
son of Vasudeva in the same manner as you have 
described Dharma or ritualistic ceremonies.'"* 

If human language have any meaning, the foregoing 
statement ia an admission that down to the 12th centu- 
ry of our era (certainly not earlier than the 8th cen- 
tury) the glory of Krishna, the son of Vasudeva, had 
not been duly celebrated, nor the doctrine of faith as 
opposed to ceremonial observances introduced. Narada, 
who had been vouchsafed a vision of the Lord in the 
Fair land of the Wkites, at a considerable distance 
north-west of Mount Mem, now warns the founder 
of the Vedant School, and the author of the Brahma 
Sutras, of the futility of philosophical speculations, 
which are not grateful to the Lord, the Saviour of the 
world, and moves him to recount His acts which 
accordingly he did in the Sribhagavata. 

Again in a work of great authority called after that 
very sage, the *' Narada Panchar^tra," written, per- 
haps, about 800 years after Christ, the same Vyasa 

" ^^w^ ^ fistfti^ w^nd' n^rf«r TTwr ^ft^piS ^ i 
30 ^ 
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i/9 mtroduced telliog hui son Suka-Deva that N&rada 
was on one occasion practising some austere devotion, 
when suddenly he heard a voice &om heaven : 

" if Hari (Krishna) is worshipped, what is the nse 
of austerities ? If Hari is not worshipped, what is the 
use of austerities ? K Hari is within and without, what 
is the Qse of austerities ? If Hari is not within and 
without, what is the use of austerities ? Stop, stop, O 
Brahmin ! Why do you engage in austerities ? Oo, O 
Brahmin ! do go quickly to Siva the ocean of know- 
l(?dge. Get, oh get, matured iaith in Hari, as de- 
scribed by the guild of Vishnu, the splitter and snapper 
pf the fetters of the world."" 

We are thus led to the very genesis of the doctrine 
of faith in Hinduism. It was admittedly not an 
excogitation of the Brahminical mind itself. N&rada 
had brought it from the land of Whites where be got 
an insight into Vishnu, the Saviour, (identified with 
Krishna) which was not attainable elsewhere. He then 
persuaded the author of the SribhSgavata to recount 
the Lord's acts, and that work we actually find to be 
conspicuous for its history of Krishna, and enforcement 
of fajth in his divinity — and we have again a voice 

"jKifsSr ^f^ ^^nanrai inn W ii 

not flw fiw »?W tf^t wrftw' u 
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from heaven, directing NArada to give up all cere- 
monial works,, and betake himself to the Faith as it is 
in Hari — which means the taker away ofains. Change 
the name, and it .is almost prime Christian doctrine. 

Few will impugn the inference that, however small 
the element of historical veritableneas may have been 
in the story of the " Ekautins," north-west of Mount 
' Meru, it certainly appears to have had some modicum 
of truth for its basis. Fewer still will deny that the 
religion of that people was a form of Christianity 
which might be called " Ekantin," without reference 
to the strict orthodoxy of the form. And thus we 
have the Hindu Sastras themselves'teaching the reverse 
of their Gallic champion's position. Not that the Bible 
was a piracy of the Indian Scriptures, but that the 
Vaishnava sastras by their own acknowledgement have 
accepted light from Christian sources, and used the 
same in brightening the colour imparted to their 
personation of Krishna as some compensation for the 
dark hue of his Braj'a-Ula. 

This inference is further confirmed by the ascer- 
tained fact that the first Vaishnava sect arose in the 
South of India, under the leadership of Edm^nuja, who 
had his seat at Conjeveram, (or " Kanohipur" as we 
of Northern India call it), and that in the very South 
of India, Christianity was introduced at an early 
period, probably by some pious ecclesiastics of Syria. 

We do not say, we have no right to say, that the 
Syrian Christians in the South, now certainly in a 
very degenerate condition, have ever produced any 
influence on their Hindu neighbours. But human 
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experience will concur with the Scriptural adage, that 
" the wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth : so is every one that is bom of the 
Spirit." We can only observe and mark results. We 
have seen (1) that the vision of " Purushottam," iden- 
tified with Krishna, and still the prevailing designa- 
tion in Orissa of " Jagarnatha," appeared in a land 
of white people, a glimpse of it being vouchsafed to 
N&rada on the heights of Mem, (3) that Vyltsa had not 
sung Krishna's praises until long after the beginning of 
the Christian era, and then only on the expostulation 
of N&rada, (3) that the doctrine of Ibtth, as opposed 
to ceremonial works, was equally unknown in India, 
until, according to a Vaishnava Sastra of high repute, 
it was communicated, at a much later period than 
the rise of Christianity, by a voice from heaven 
addressed to N^rada, (4) that the first sect adopting 
Krishna-cultus and the same doctrine of faith appeared 
at a still later period in the South of India, and (5) 
that it was in the South of India itself that Chris- 
tianity was in an early age introduced by Syrian 
ecclesiastics. These are facts. W"e do not prescribe 
any deduction from these facta. We only chronicle 
the facts. We leave the deduction in the hands of the 
reader. 

THE EKD. ■■■.'■■' ■■","% 
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